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Che Parable of 


“They're tearing down what was a fine old home,” 
said an elderly man as he sat with a friend on the 
latter's porch. 

The two watched silently as workmen removed 
windows, tore off siding and wheeled broken plaster 
out of a large house across the street. 

“Il remember when Millie Jackson was married 
over there,”’ the old man went on. ‘That was nearly 
sixty years ago. It was considered a rather old house 
even then; but it was the pride and the show place of 
the town. Carriages up and down the street, flowers 
and lights and music, Millie radiant as a peach blossom; 
it was something for a young fellow to remember. But 
Millie’s been dead many years, and | suppose every 
one has forgotten except you and me. It makes me 

a little sad, it’s so like a parable of life. The flower 
_of the field, cut down and withered. Houses and 
men get old, progress and nature need the room, and 
the useless old shells are pushed away and forgotten.” 

“| know, Mark,”’ said his friend gently, ““but these 
things are not sad when you really understand them. 
You're not seeing the whole picture. The old Jackson 
house isn’t being destroyed. It can’t be. When 
Millie’s grandfather built it and put in those long win- 
dows and the old library and the big, sunny dining 
room he was doing more than just making a building. 
He was making an ideal and an opportunity and an 
inspiration for gentle living. Think of the things that 
have happened there. I remember when Millie's 

father, a middle-aged man, left for the Civil War 
with Harry Adams, who was Millie's sweetheart. | 
sat right here when Harry and Millie's father marched 
away. She bore herself like a good little soldier until 
they were out of sight, and then she leaned against 
the big front door and buried her face; and it seemed 
as though the old house put its arms around her. In 
time the two men came back, and the house seemed 
almost as happy as Millie, herself. Harry once told 
me half jokingly that when he thought he couldn't 
stand any more at the front he used to think of the 
old Jackson house, looking so dignified and kindly 
and as though. it would like to take his place in the 
army if it could, and that whimsical thought helped 
him through the crisis. 





the Old House 


‘But it’s not only the big, dramatic happenings I'm 
thinking about. Guess if you can how many little 
things, little crises and little pleasures, the old place 
has seen. It’s these trifling things that really prepare 
people to bear the heavy crosses and savor the over- 
flowing cup of happiness. I'd say that a hundred 
people have lived in the Jackson house and have felt 
its kindly charm. You know, Mark, these memories 
really are the house that Squire Jackson began and 
that scores of others have helped him complete. The 
boys are not tearing that house down. It is building 
homes, real homes, all over America. It’s living in a 
hundred places. 

“And of course you know what I'm going to say 
about an old man who has done. what he could. 
Think of the countless millions of people who have 
lived in the world. You and I have read the names 
and the exploits of a few thousands in history; men 
and women who have done great things. The rest 
seem to have vanished. They lived their lives from 
day to day, worked and played, obeyed the inner 
light as best they could, grew old and faded from the 
scene. Their physical presence is no longer with us. 
But they are not gone; for we who are living now are 
largely what they have made us. If they can see the 
world I believe they are not dissatisfied. There are 
things wé'd like to change and some we're not wise 
enough to change if we had the power. But as! read 
the human story it is growing slowly brighter. Why 
doesn’t it grow darker instead? Because when given 
the opportunity these unknown millions so often chose 
the better part. Every hero is the conjunction of 
opportunity and lines of ancestors who have prepared 
him to meet it. They're still pretty active in the 
world. 

“And that isn’t the whole of the matter. While 
I’m not much of a theologian, and whilst “It doth not 
yet appear what we shall be,’ something beyond 
reason tells you and me that when “‘the mourners go 
about the streets” that isn’t the end. I don’t know 
what comes then, Mark, and neither do you; but I 
am content to wait. The mission of the old Jackson 
house isn’t done, and neither is yours nor mine.” 
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the Continent 


FLOORING 
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Maple Flooring, Birch Flooring, 
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Timber problems everywhere involve a knowledge of 
local conditions which the wide distribution of our 
offices gives us. If interested in Timber estimating, car we White Pine Lath, 
engineering, appraising, management, mapping, buy- 4s can ship K. D. Maple and Birch Lumber, 
° lli l . ys you oe Hemlock and Pine yard and 
ing or selling consult our nearest representative. eB hoe tag 


Cut your stock investment and speed up your turn- 
over and your profits by taking advantage of our 
mixed car service. Make up a mixed car order to- 
day and let us quote you. Maple and Birch Floor- 
ing shipped L.C.L. when desired. 


ROBBINS FLOORING COMPANY 
RHINELANDER, WIS. 


CHICAGO 

231 So. La Salle Street 
NEW YORK 

350 Madison Ave. 
SEATTLE 

626 Henry Bidg. 
NEW ORLEANS 

1504 Pere Marquette Bldg. 
MONTREAL 

Drummond Bidg. 
VANCOUVER 


Vancouver Block 
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Business Integrity 


That is the most valuable asset of 
any business man. Our policy of 
square dealing is worthy of your in- 
vestigation for it insures you satis- 
factory service and the finest quality 


Northern Hardwood 


For Satisfaction On 


* 
wer) Flooring, Hardwoods 
“ol B. pick your needs from our list below. 
. a Other buyers are finding it worth while 
‘2 » an to take advantage of our offerings. In- 
os. vestigate this week’s items and see if 
it isn’t worth your while. 


50,000 ft. 4/4” No. | Com. & Btr. K. D. Birch. 
100,000 ft. 4/4” No. 2 Common Birch. 
200,000 ft. 4/4” No. 3 Common Birch. 

et 75,000 ft. 4/4” No. 2 Com. Kiln Dried Birch. 
50,000 ft. 4/4” No. 2 & Btr. Soft Elm. 
100,000 ft. 4/4” No. 2 & Btr. Soft Maple. 


100,000 ft. 5/4x6” No. 1-2-3 Pine and Spruce. 
150,000 ft. 4/4” No. 3 & Btr. White Pine. 


75,000 ft. 


75,000 ft. 
60,000 ft. 
50,000 ft. 
20,000 ft. 
20 cars 3” 


4/4” No. 2 & Btr. Spruce. 


13/16x24%4" No. | Maple Flooring. 
13/16x2%,” Clear Birch Flooring. 
13/16x2%4" No. | Birch Flooring. 
13/16x!/2” Clear Maple Flooring. 
& up 7’ No. | White Cedar Posts. 


KQNEELAND-MCLURG 
LUMBER COMPANY 


WISCONSIN 


HARDWOODS 
HEMLOCK : 


MAPLE ANDBIRCH $F 
FLOORING 
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Mills at: Sales Office 
Morse Wis. 
Phillips, Wis. 


Phillips, Wis. 
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and Hemlock Lumber 


To give you absolute assurance of re- 
ceiving the grades ordered, you receive 
your invoice direct from the mill. 

By handling the outputs of the Weid- 
man Lumber Co., Trout Creek, Mich., and 
the Bergland Lumber Co., Bergland, 
Mich., we can quickly fill all orders. Tell 


us your needs today. 


Weidman -Vogelsang 
903 Grand Rapids Lumber Co. 


Savings Bank Bldg., 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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in return for the price which he pays for the paper depends 

almost entirely upon the degree of promptness and thorough- 

ness with which he reads the successive issues. Unfortunately, 

there is no way by which the contents of any periodical may be 

absorbed other than by the process of reading. Unread, or worse 

still, unopened copies of trade papers possibly may, in the judg- 

| ment of the subscriber, be useful for “office scenery,” but that realiy 
is not the purpose for which they are published. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has ample evidence that its pages 
are closely and carefully read, in the flood of comment, inquiries, 
requests for further information etc., constantly pouring into the 
office, stimulated by articles, news stories and editorials appearing 
in its pages. A most welcome flood, it may be added, for this 
correspondence is one of the ways by which the paper’s editors 


O™ benefit which any subscriber to a trade journal receives 

















News Is a Perishable Commodity 


are enabled to know the views and opinions of their constituency. 

Nevertheless, in common with all other publishers of trade and 
technical journals, for the sake of our readers as much as of our 
selves, we could wish that there were some device by which a paper 
could be made literally to jump out of its wrapper, and be given a 
voice to demand and insist upon immediate reading. The word 
“immediate” may sound impractical, in view of the urgent duties 
that often confront the lumberman, but the fact is that lumber 
trade news is in no way different from general news, in that it is 
at its best when freshest. That of course is not saying that each 
issue of a trade journal worthy of its name does not contain busi- 
ness ideas and suggestions that may be as valuable later as now, 
although every editor naturally strives to have the contents of his 
paper as timely and seasonable as possible. 

These reflections are in part inspired by a letter received from a 
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subscriber this week, who unfortunately lost a substantial sum of 
money because of having failed to read a warning conspicuously 
printed in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN some time previously. To 
avoid any embarrassments to this subscriber, his name, town and 
State are omitted. He writes: 

“I wish to take this opportunity to apologize to the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. We as dealers pay good, hard-earned cash for your 
paper, and then fail to read it thoroughly. Had I read your issue 
of Oct. 16, 1926, we would have been $132 to the good, because it 
would have caused us to have made an investigation before paying 
out some of our money. A portion of the article appearing in that 
issue exactly applies in our case. I expect in the future to read the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN more closely.” 

We do not feel that we need to add any comment to the above. 
It carries its own lesson, and it rests with readers to make their 
own application. 


Hardwood Production and Sales Problems 


A" THE MEETING of the Appalachian Hardwood Club, 





report of which is printed elsewhere in this journal, a 

speaker frankly declared that many of the evils from which 
producers are suffering can be traced to their own doors and can 
be largely remedied by their own efforts. Without undervaluing 
the benefits to be derived from interchange of views and experi- 
ences, the speaker admitted that much could be accomplished 
through the acts of individuals in their own mills. 

Often the phraseology used in discussing the problems of busi- 
ness is almost identical with that used in talking about ills of the 
human body. In fact there is a close resemblance between the ills 
of the two and the remedies for them. Let the sick man consult 
his physician, and he perhaps will receive a prescription; but at 
the same time that he is required to take some medicine he will be 
advised to restrain his appetite, to change his diet, perhaps refrain 
from too close application to his business and spend more time in 
the open air. In fact, the wise physician may hold out more hope 
of betterment from the regimen than from the prescription. 

There are, of course, illnesses of both body and business that are 
beyond the control of the afflicted, and remedies must be looked 
for away from home. But it often happens that an illness may be 
due to any one of various causes or to a combination of them, and 
the diagnostician’s job is to determine the importance of each. 
Some or many of these may be within the control of the person or 
business affected, and until the afflicted one has removed or at least 
made an effort to remove the causes over which he has control he 
would better not look for much help from outside. 

If, as is more than intimated by the lumberman already referred 
to, the roots of many of the ills from which hardwood lumber manu- 
facturers are suffering are to be found in their own mills and in 
their own manufacturing methods, they have the necessary reme- 
dies largely in their own hands. In such a case if they do not get 
well they have only themselves to blame. If the diagnosis is correct 
and the remedy quite apparent, the millmen should rejoice at having 
so ready a means of regaining their business health. 

Whether the causes of the illnesses be found in the places ex- 
pected or not, the examination proposed is in line with the best of 
modern medical practice, which includes a sort of physical and 
mental inventory at regular and not infrequent intervals. By this 
method each of the contributing causes can be found and labeled 
and the means of removing it can be discovered so that a process 
of elimination can be started that shall systematically root out the 
infection and make a permanent cure practicable. It is this sort of 
an investigation and prescription that was proposed to the members 
of the Appalachian club by a practical millman. 





Lumber’s Interest in Stonecutters’ Case 


OINTS DECIDED BY the United States Supreme Court in 
Dp the Stonecutters’ Case have arisen and may again arise in 
the usual conduct of the lumber business. Therefore the 
court’s decision has a vital interest to lumbermen. The major 
question in the case just decided was whether the acts of local 
unions throughout the country could be enjoined because they 
injured and were designed to injure industries not carried on in 
the States with these local unions. The complainants were stone 
companies operating chiefly in Indiana. The defendants were 
stonecutters’ unions and their members in various States that had 
sought to promote a secondary boycott to prevent the sale, trans- 
portation and use in interstate trade of the product of the nonunion 
stone companies. The Supreme Court in a decision rendered on 
April 11 upheld an injunction restraining the unions from instigat- 
ing and maintaining a boycott. 
In its decision the court cited with approval numerous former 
decisions of the same tribunal. The major contention of the defense 


———— 
was that the acts complained of were done after interstate moye. 
ment of the commodity had ceased. The court held that the fact 
“that the means adopted to bring about the contemplated restraint 
of commerce operated after physical transportation had ended” is 
immaterial. It intimated, however, that “interferences for a 
purely local object with its use, with no intention express or implied 
to restrain interstate commerce, . .. would not have been a 
violation of the Antitrust Act.” 

Citing earlier decisions, the Court said it had been settled that 
a restraint of interstate commerce produced by peaceable persug. 
sion was as much within the prohibition of the Antitrust Act ag 
one accomplished by force or threats of force, and that there wag 
nothing in the Clayton Act which modified that rule as 
applied to the case under review or justified a resort to the second. 
ary boycott.” Referring to earlier cases the Court said it had 
been declared that “the Antitrust Act had a broader application 
than the prohibition of restraints of trade unlawful at common 
law, and that its effect was to declare illegal ‘every contract, com. 
bination or conspiracy, in whatever form, of whatever nature, and 
whoever may be the parties to it, which directly or necessarily 
operates in restraint of trade or commerce among the several 
States.’ ” 

Finally, the Court said, quoting with approval the words of the 
tribunal in the celebrated Buck Stove Case, that “to hold that the 
restraint of trade under the Sherman Antitrust Act, or on the gen- 
eral principles of law, could be enjoined, but that the means through 
which the restraint was accomplished could not be enjoined, would 
be to render the law impotent.” Referring to the case before it the 
Court said: “Whatever may be said as to the motives of the 
respondents or their general right to combine for the purpose of 
redressing alleged grievances of their fellow craftsmen or of pro- 
tecting themselves or their organization, the present combination 
deliberately adopted a course of conduct. which directly and sub- 
stantially curtailed or threatened thus to curtail the natural flow 
in interstate commerce of a very large proportion of the building 
limestone production of the entire country, to the gravely probable 
disadvantage of producers, purchasers and the public; and it must 
be held to be a combination in undue and unreasonable restraint 
of such commerce within the meaning of the Antitrust Act as 
interpreted by this court.” 

It would be easy to draw a parallel between the situation of the 
lumber producers of the country and the situation of the building 
stone producers of Indiana with respect to the movement of their 
products in interstate commerce. Evidently, this decision pro- 
vides a definite and effective remedy in the hands of lumbermen 
and the manufacturers of other wood products against interference 
with their movement in interstate commerce. 





Aid in Selling Farm Buildings 


N COMMON with all other taxpayers, lumbermen contribute 
oJ to the maintenance of the State agricultural colleges and 
experiment stations of their various commonwealths, but 
it is doubtful whether all or even the majority of lumber dealers 
reap the benefit that they should from these institutions. If this 
surmise is well founded, the fault is not with the educational in- 
stitutions but with the lumbermen. Indeed, this journal has more 
than once been impressed with the lengths to which some, at least, 
of the agricultural colleges have gone in their endeavors to enlist 
the interest and the codperation of the local lumber dealers of 
their States in promoting the construction of farm buildings that 
are properly planned and constructed, and therefore most profit- 
able to the farmers who erect them. The holding of “Better Farm 
Buildings” conferences, to which both farmers and lumbermen 
have been invited is but one of many ways in which some of the 
colleges have sought to extend their influence in this direction. 
It may fairly be added that the lumbermen have responded heartily 
to these advances, at least in the instances of a number of such 
conferences in which editorial representatives of this journal have 
participated, and have expressed themselves as deriving great 
benefit therefrom. . 

Consideration, at this time, of the mutually helpful relationships 
which the lumberman and his State agricultural college can and 
ought to sustain to one another is prompted by a letter recently 
written the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN by Alfred G. Lunn, chief of 
the poultry department of the Oregon Agricultural College, in 
which he says: 

“TI am sure that it would be of great assistance to retail lumber- 
men generally to codperate closely with their State agricultural 
colleges when considering plans and recommendations for farm 
buildings. This is specially true of poultry houses, for there is 4 
right type of house for each section of the country. For instance, 
a house suitable for the middle West, or other sections where win- 
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ae 
ters are severe, would not suit our purposes here on the West Coast 
where the winters are more moderate.” > 

It happens that just now the Oregon college, through Mr. Lunn, 
js engaged in a campaign designed to aid the retailers of that 
State in getting their farmer customers to build poultry houses that 
are scientifically designed for promoting the egg production as 
well as the health of their flocks. 

“Our plan,” says Mr. Lunn, “briefly, is to provide every retail 
jumber dealer in Oregon (outside of the city of Portland) with a 
blue-print plan 24 by 30 inches, of our ‘400-Hen Laying House.’ 
Together with this plan we are sending each dealer a set of our 
puilding circulars, which describe—in addition to the laying 
house—a portable brooder house, a range house, and the construc- 
tion of trap nests.” 

Mr. Lunn adds that it is his hope and expectation that the dealers 


receiving these blue-prints will tack them up in their offices or in 
the driveways of their sheds, where they can reddily be shown to 
farmers who are considering, or who ought to be considering, 
building poultry houses. Additional copies are supplied by the 
college to residents of the State, free of cost. 

This is giving real merchandising help, and the best thing about 
the plan is that it can be adopted by any dealer in any State; ex- 
cept that while the Oregon college just now is taking the initiative, 
sending these plans out to dealers without waiting to be asked for 
them, in other States the lumberman will need to write to his agri- 
cultural college and ask to be supplied with plans and literature 
covering the construction of poultry houses and other buildings 
suited to his section of the country. Many dealers already have 
this information readily available in their offices, and all should 
have it. 





Increase in Hardwood Movement 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WasHINGTON, D. C., April 14.—There was 
no notewerthy change inthe softwood lumber 
industry of the country last week, when com- 
pared with reports for the week earlier, accord- 
ing to telegraphic reports received by the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association here 
today from 318 of the larger commercial soft- 
wood lumber mills. In comparison with the 
same period a year ago, however, there were de- 
creases in production, shipments and new busi- 
ness, in line with the generally lower degree 
of activity this year. The hardwood operations, 
with 26 more mills reporting, showed notable 
increases in all three factors this week, when 
compared with reports for the preceding week. 
In comparison with the corresponding period 
last year, production and shipments were about 
the same, with a marked increase in new busi- 


ness. 

The unfilled orders of 186 southern pine and 
West Coast mills at the end of last week 
amounted to 531,711,634 feet, as against 529,- 
529,498 feet for 186 mills the previous week. 
The 114 identical southern pine mills in the 
group showed unfilled orders of 226,261,924 
feet last week, as against 229,567,238 feet for 
the week before. For the 72 West Coast mills, 
the unfilled orders were 305,449,710 feet, as 
against 299,962,260 feet for 72 mills a week 
earlier. 

Altogether the 299 comparable reporting soft- 
wood mills had shipments 105 percent, and or- 
ders 100 percent, of actual production. For 
the southern pine mills these percentages were 
respectively 98 and 93, and for the West Coast 
mills, 109 and 104. Of the reporting mills, the 


277 with an established normal production for 
the week of 192,437,119 feet, gave actual pro- 
duction 94 percent, shipments 100 percent, and 
orders 94 percent thereof. 


The softwood figures for last week, the week 
before and the same week last year follow: 
Production—191,629,000 feet, against 177,454,- 
000 feet the week before, and 239,959,000 feet 
last year. Shipments—201,976,000 feet, against 
195,875,000 feet the week before, and 247,496,- 
000 feet last year. Orders—191,567,000 feet, 
against 192,187,000 feet the week before, and 
235,145,000 feet last year. 


To make allowance for the fewer West Coast 
mills reporting this year, add 25,000,000 feet 
to production; 27,000,000 feet to shipments, and 
29,000,000 feet to new business in comparing 
softwood figures with last year. 

The hardwood figures for last week, the week 
before and the same week last year follow: 
Production—20,399,000 feet, against 17,058,000 
feet the week before, and 21,484,000 feet last 
year. Shipments—21,418,000 feet, against 18,- 
153,000 feet the week before, and 21,896,000 
feet last year. Orders—26,395,000 feet, against 
18,283,000 feet the week before, and 20,923,000 
feet last year. 

The following revised figures compare the 
softwood lumber movement of the seven regional 
associations for the first fourteen weeks of this 
year with the same period of 1926: Produc- 
tion—2,590,295,000 feet, against 3,055,527,000 
feet last year. Shipments—2,648,636,000 feet, 
against 3,177,914,000 feet. Orders—2,797,543,- 
000 feet, against 3,266,302,000 feet. 

A similar comparison of the hardwood move- 
ment follows: Production—412,748,000 feet, 
against 359,240,000 feet. Shipments—410,172,- 


-tercoastal, and 9,354,512 feet export. 
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431 SOUTH DEARBORN ST CHICAGO ILL. 


BELIEVING PRESENT MARKET SITUATION DOES NOT JUSTIFY NORMAL 
PRODUCTION WE CLOSED DOWN ONE MILL LAST WEEK CURTAILING ONE AND ONE 
QUARTER MILLION FEET PER MONTH STOP WILL CLOSE DOWN ANOTHER MILL 
NEXT WEEK WITH ADDITIONAL CURTAILMENT OF ONE AND ONE QUARTER 
MILLION FEET PER MONTH AND BY MAY FOURTEENTH A THIRD MILL WILL CUT 
OUT WITH ADDITIONAL TWO AND ONE HALF MILLION FEET PER MONTH 
CURTAILMENT MAKING A TOTAL CURTAILMENT OF FIVE MILLION FEET. PER 


MONTH. 


Mr. White is president of the Exchange Sawmills Sales Co., which has large mills in the South and 


R B WHITE. 


West. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will be glad to hear from other mills taking similar action 











000. feet, against 347,883,000 feet. Orders— 
429,990,000 feet, against 357,394,000 feet. 


The mills of the California White & Sugar 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association make w y 
reports, but they have been found net truly 
comparable in respect to orders with those of 
other mills. Consequently, the former are not 
now represented in any of the foregoing figures 
nor in the regional tabulations below. Nine- 
teen of these mills, representing 60 percent of 
the cut of the California pine region, gave their 
production for the week as 10,029,000 feet; 
shipments, 19,637,000 feet, and new business, 
22,495,000 feet. Last week’s report from 21 
mills, representing 62 percent of the cut, was: 
Production, 9,131,000 feet; shipments, 20,541,- 
000 feet, and new business, 20,164,000 feet. 

The West Coast Lumbermen’s Agsociation 


.wires that new business for the 72 mills report- 


ing for the week ended April 9 was ¢ percent 
above production. Of all new business taken 
during the week, 38 percent was for future 
water delivery, amounting to 29,039,187 feet, of 
which 18,573,845 feet was for domestic cargo 
delivery, and 10,465,342 feet export. New busi- 
ness by rail amounted to 44,048,093 feet, or 57 
percent of the week’s new business, Forty- 
three percent of the week’s shipments moved 
by water, amounting to 34,442,919 feet, of 
which 25,088,407 feet moved coastwise and in- 
Rail 
shipments totaled 42,545,753 feet, or 53 per- 
cent of the week’s shipments, and local deliv- 
eries, 3,726,111 feet. Unshipped domestic cargo 
orders totaled 99,883,477 feet; foreign, 77,960,- 
772 feet, and rail trade, 127,605,461 feet. 


Employment in the Douglas fir district camps 
and large sawmills continues slack, according to 
the 4L employment service. There have been 
temporary reductions because of part time oper- 
ations at some plants, while others have been 
closed for a week or more. Pine sawmills gen- 
erally are operating on one shift or part time 
basis, while logging is slowed up because of bad 
ground conditions. Resident camp and mill 
labor in all districts is more than sufficient to 
meet current needs. 

The Western Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, with one more mill reporting, shows large 
increases in production and shipments, and a 
marked reduction in new business. 

The California Redwood Association reports 
considerable decrease in production, while ship- 
ments and new business were well under those 
reported for the previous week. 

The Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion reports a slight increase in production, and 
nominal decreases in shipments and new busi- 
ness. 

The Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association (in its softwood produc- 
tion), with three more mills reporting, shows 
no noteworthy change when compared with re- 
ports for the week before. 

Reports from 15 hardwood mills of the North- 
ern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation (three more than reported for the 


(Concluded on page 83) 
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Dimension “Lumber” and Freight Rates 


MEMPHIS, TENN, 

EDITOR AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: Referring to 
your interesting editorial, “Problems in Dimension 
Manufacture” in your issue of March 5; to the 
equally interesting article “Hardwood Dimension 
Manufacture” in the same issue, and especially to 
the following statements contained in the article 
just mentioned: “ The freight on lumber is 
an appreciable item of expense lee 
fundamental economy of dimension is sound since 
there is a saving in freight The resultant 
saving in freight alone would warrant the imme- 
diate adoption of dimension .’ “Dimension 
is a product in itself. It is not lumber.” 

The articles referred to emphasize the impor- 
tance of grading dimension lumber properly. In 
making this point, the necessary and vital impor- 
tance of the word “Lumber” to the dimension in- 
dustry has been overlooked. If dimension is not 
lumber, you may be sure that on the average there 
will be no saving in freight by using dimension 
in preference to lumber. This statement is based 
on costly experience and not on theory. 

Incidentally, if there is any industry that is 
sorely needing expert traffic advice, it is the dimen- 
sion lumber industry. Our people have literally 
had to fight for our rights for a long time and with- 
out the valuable assistance of the Southern Hard- 
wood Traffic Association, I believe many battles 
wéuld have been lost. This association is well 
known to your readers, but I doubt whether our 
dimension friends appreciate the cost of the fight 
that is being made in their behalf, or the fact 
that by reason of this experience, this particular 
association has a special knowledge of traffic prob- 
lems faced by the dimension people. 

Dimension people should have a clear and defi- 
nite idea as to the character and name of their 
eommodity. I believe the commodity is dimension 
lumber although in some instances the product 
may be described as lumber billets. Our industry 
can not thrive unless the name of its commodity 
cai. be agreed upon, thereby securing the benefit 
of the lowest possible rate and avoiding continual 
strife with the carriers and the railway inspection 
bureaus as to what the commodity is. 

There are several thousand different uses for 
wood and eventually the dimension lumber indus- 
try may manufacture the raw material for all of 
these numerous purposes. In order to indicate 
the grade required, the dimension man often uses 
the name of the finished article that is to be made. 
This practice results in many different names being 
used in connection with dimension stock and the 
carriers claim these names indicate the commodity 
and they will not admit these names indicate only 
the grades. 

Much dimension stock will be sawn without hav- 
ing parallel edges. In other words, it is sawn to 
the rough shape of some finished article. This 
also results in the application to the rough sawn 
material of names that only indicate the pattern, 
whereas the carriers claim names derived in this 
manner refer to the commodity itself. 

It often happens that a piece of dimension stock 
originally intended for a certain use will not meet 
the test as to grade and under these circumstances 
the producer finds another market which does not 
require the same quality. The inspection bureaus 
get around this difficulty by rating the article ac- 
cording to the name of the consignee although the 
name of the consignor is often used for the same 
purpose. This fact alone proves the contention 
that the use to which rough sawn dimension may 
be put does not indicate the name of the commodity 
but only the grade. 

The carriers are developing a custom of describ- 
ing rough sawn dimension as some finished article 
in the rough. The rates applied on this basis are 
often four times the lumber rate. The carriers 
have as a reason for this practice the carelessness 
of the producer in using the name of the grade 
as the name of the commodity. Costly experience 
has proved to us that all quotations, all orders 
and all invoices must show the correct name of 
the commodity. 

Dimension people are entitled to describe their 
product as lumber and especially as dimension lum- 
ber. The word lumber has a general meaning 
and does not pertain solely to boards. The dic- 
tionary upholds this right and dimension people 
should not repudiate the word, nor fail to use it. 

Lumber people have been fighting for fair rates 
for years and thousands of reasonable rates are 
now in effect which apply to lumber. If the di- 
mension peiple fail to realize the danger of this 
situation, and neglect to protect themselves, they 
will eventually lose the benefit of the lumber rates 





and this one oversight will probably kill the in- 
dustry before it has a good start. 

Our firm is probably imposed on because our 
name sounds expensive, but we are forced to fight 
continually to secure lumber rates on our dimen- 
sion stock and to secure minimum rates on our 
logs. 

The statements covered in this letter are the 
result of bitter experience and we hope our dimen- 
sion lumber friends will derive some benefit from 
our experience.—W. R. Scort, secretary Golf Shaft 
& Block Co. 


Lumber Surplus in Miami 
MIAMI, FLA. 

EpDIToR AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: The Miami lum- 
ber dealers have experienced conditions never be- 
fore known to the lumber industry. In the fall 
of 1925, lumber could not be brought in fast 
enough by boat and rail to satisfy the building 
activities. Then an accident to a ship in the 
channel held up sixty-five lumber-laden vessels out- 
side for over thirty days and before this lumber 
could be brought in and unloaded, the unusual 
building activities began to decrease rapidly. Early 
1926 found the retail lumber dealers in Miami 
with a surplus of over one hundred million feet. 

Building has been quite active in the whole State 




















Probably the only radio broadcasting station 
in the country using wooden poles for its aerials 
is the Tulane University, New Orleans, La. 
These aerials are 120 feet high, and each is com- 
posed of a 90-foot and a 30-foot creosoted south- 
ern pine pole spliced together. Note the man 
at the foot of one of them, conveying an idea 
of their prodigious height. This station is four 
years old and is used exclusively for the uni- 
versity’s research work 





of Florida until now. There is still in Miami a 
surplus of something like twenty million feet of 
pine and fir, mostly 2-inch dimension stock. On 
account of decreased real estate valuations, the 
dealers have accounts that have become frozen 
which were run up to many hundreds of thousands. 
This surplus amount of lumber should be moved 
before the summer rains set in-or the local dealers 
will suffer additional losses. If the Miami lumber 
dealers can overcome all the difficulties that have 
been encountered of late, there should be an easy 
seat for them when they are called above. 

What a wonderful thing it would be if our 
eastern or northern friends could act the part of 
the Good Samaritan and send orders to the Miami 
dealers for material to be loaded out to their mar- 
ket in carload lots. There is no question that the 





price could be made very attractive. I have been 
in the lumber business for something over twenty 
years in different parts of the country but I haye 
never seen such conditions as have existed and 
been overcome by the Miami lumber dealers. 

The 1927 annual Hoo-Hoo convention will no 
doubt be held in Miami some time during Novem. 
ber instead of September and I want to say that 
it will be worth the trip for any lumberman to 
come to Miami and meet the local dealers. As 
stated, the hardships have been unheard of elge. 
where, but there is not one who has left his post 
and who is not continually fighting day after day. 
However, I believe they will be greatly rewarded 
as soon as this surplus stock can be reduced. If 
I were a lumberman as far north as Seattle, | 
would like to say that I was going to the Hoo-Hoo 
convention in Miami if only for the purpose of 
meeting that bunch of Miami lumbermen. Ag 
president of the Miami Hoo-Hoo Club, I am look- 
ing forward to this convention and there will not 
be a single lumberman that will not feel thorough- 
ly satisfied after making the trip to Miami— 
E. Bootru, secretary Lumbermen’s Credit Bureau. 


What Is a Duplex House? 


A discussion has arisen in our editorial rooms 
in regard to the distinction between a duplex house, 
a double house, and a two-family house. 

Can you tell us, without too much trouble, wheth- 
er there is a general description of each of these 
styles of houses that would be valid throughout 
the United States or a large part of it? Also, 
can you direct us to any printed record of the 
usual or general distinction that is made in regard 
to them? If there is no such record perhaps you 
might be willing to give us your ideas in regard 
to each of these kinds of houses. Any assistance 
that you can give us in this direction would be 
highly appreciated by us. 

The following definition of a duplex house, which 
was given by a local realtor, may be taken as a 
basis of discussion: “A two-family house so ar- 
ranged that one family occupies all the first floor 
rooms and two or more rooms on the second floor, 
which are reached by means of a private stairway 
and are cut off by partitions from ‘the rest of the 
second floor, which, with the entire third floor, is 
occupied by the other family.” 

The definition has been criticized as being local 
only, and not representing general usage through- 
out the country. We should be very glad to learn 
with certainty whether this is so or not. We hope 
that you may be willing to give us what informa- 
tion you can in the interest of accuracy and good 
scholarship.—INQuiRyY No, 1,930. 

[The foregoing questions are asked by the 
publisher of Webster’s dictionary. 

It is the understanding of the editors of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that a duplex house is 
one of two residences built as a single struc- 
ture; the two parts being alongside and in all 
essentials exactly alike, though reversed in plan. 
We do not know of any general use of the term 
double house, but inasmuch as the word duplex 
conveys substantially the same idea as double, 
we should infer that the term double house is 
only another name for the duplex house. 

With respect to ‘‘two-family house,’’ our 
belief is that it is a general term that might be 
applied to a duplex house. However, the terms 


‘*two-apartment’’ and ‘‘two-flat’’ are common, * 


but these terms are almost universally applied 
to apartment or flat buildings occupied by two 
families, one above the other. For this reason 
it would be quite accurate to say that the divi- 
sion between duplex houses is vertical, and that 
between flats or apartments the division is hor- 
izontal. There have been, of course, numerous 
instances of remodeling houses to make them 
suitable for occupancy by two or more families, 
but the practice of remodeling in this way is 
not so general as to have given rise to the use 
of any distinctive word to describe it. 

In the use of the term ‘‘duplex’’ a difficulty 
arises in referring or applying it to one part of 
the structure as a unit and to the structure com- 
plete, that is to both parts, as a unit. Doubt- 
less in ordinary conversation a person might 
refer to a structure made up of two duplex 
houses as a duplex house. He would refer to 
one-half of the structure also as a duplex house. 
—EDITOor. | 
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Southern Pine Movement Showing Gradual Increase 


Average production of southern pine mills was higher in 
the week ended April 8 than in any previous week this year, 
but recent storms in the South are said to have forced some 
curtailment since then. Current business is a little slow, and 
to date this year the bookings have run one percent behind 
the production, whereas for this period last year the book- 
ings exceeded it by six percent. Business volume appears to 
be making a gradual gain, but the disposal of occasional sur- 
plus lots at concessions is preventing prices from taking on 
any strength. Rural demand in the South is held down by 
the poor condition of roads following recent storms, and 
building has not made much headway in the North and East, 
so that the retail yards are ordering only mixed lots for 
filling in. These include more of the upper grades, which 
are somewhat stronger. Timbers continue in heavy demand, 
and the box grades are reported to be sold far ahead. 

The smaller, nonreporting mills are said to be much affected 
in their production by the bad road conditions and floods in 
logging areas, as well as by the low level of prices, and the 
reduction of their output should greatly help the market as 
soon as spring trade gets under way. 


Demand for Inland Empire Pines Showing a Gain 


Production in the Inland Empire since the first of the year 
has amounted to only 53 percent of the normal, whereas it 
was 6814 percent of normal for the corresponding period of 
last year. Orders booked during this period amounted to 
twenty-five percent more than the production. Files of un- 
filled orders are becoming well filled out, amounting to 4,255 
ears on April 2. The bookings, however, are running behind 
last year’s record, because demand from the East and middle 
West has been retarded by bad weather. The reduction in 
total stocks is causing shortages of some items, and these 
tend to strengthen, while demand has been showing an im- 
provement that is firming up the list as a whole. 


Curtailment Is Strengthening the California Pines 


Curtailment of California pine production is putting the 
mills in stronger statistical position, and is beginning to have 
a bracing effect on the market. Stocks March 1 were still 
about thirty percent ahead of those held on the correspond- 
ing date of last year, but shipments since then have been 
about two and a half times as large as the output. Some 
items are becoming a little harder to secure, and these are 
gaining in strength. Lower grades appear to be pretty well 
taken care of, March 1 unfilled orders for these being almost 
thirty percent larger than on the same date last year, and 
they are likely to advance, as prospects for the fruit crop are 
excellent. California trade is more active than that with the 
middle West and East, where weather handicaps building. 


Position of Eastern and Northern Softwoods Improves 


Business in northern pine has recently been slowed down 
a little by the bad weather prevailing in Northwest terri- 
tory. The poor condition of roads prevents development of 
farm demand, and retail yards are buying only to fill in 
their stocks, though prospects for building are considered 
better than they were at this time last year. Industrial items 
appear to be in fair call in the middle West. Eastern demand 
for both yard and industrial items is improving and prices 
on upper grades there are firmer. Mill shipments since the 
first of the year have exceeded production by about seven 
million feet, and bookings have been a little ahead of ship- 
ments. Output so far has been up to last year’s, but the 
shortage of log supplies is expected to result in a smaller 
total production for this season. 

Demand for northern hemlock has taken on a great deal 
more activity in Wisconsin and Michigan territory, as coun- 


Lumber Statistics Appear on Pages 49 and 85; 





try yards have begun to fill out their assortments in prepara- 
tion for spring trade. There are prospects for much 
building at the resorts, and for a fair amount of farm con- 
struction. For the four weeks ended April 2, bookings were 
about a third larger than the cut. Shipments for the year 
to date have been only one percent behind the production. 
The ruling quotation remains $4.50 to $5 off Broughton list. 

Business in eastern spruce framing is being done largely 
on the $40 basis, and the whole market is firmer. No advance 
has been reported in random dimension nor in Canadian 
boards, but increasing intercoastal rates on fir are expected 
to help the spruce market. Yard demand is still rather slow, 
but has been showing some improvement. 


Fir Mills Are Curtailing; Quotations Fairly Firm 


The curtailment now being put into effect by many of the 
larger West Coast operators is the dominant fact in the fir 
market. The export movement appears to be in good volume 
despite the closing of the Chinese market, for Japan has in- 
creased its takings. More vessels are available for this trade 
but space is still scarce. Domestic cargo markets appear slow 
in developing their spring volume. Much more building activ- 
ity is reported in California, and wholesale stocks are not ex- 
cessive. Atlantic coast demand is backward for this season, 
but is improving, and consignment lumber is not so con- 
spicuous as it was at this time last year. Middle West rail 
trade has been well maintained, but orders so far have been 
largely for filling in, as bad weather has prevented much 
movement of lumber from the yards. Fir prices are fairly 
firm, though there are occasional reports of weak spots. It is 
believed that the curtailment will succeed in keeping them at 
present levels. 


Northern Hardwoods Moving Well and Remain Firm 


Demand for northern hardwoods to date this year has 
taken a slightly larger percentage of the cut than was sold in 
the corresponding period of last year, though actual produc- 
tion this year has been a little larger. It is predicted, how- 
ever, that some of the mills will close early because the short- 
ness of the logging season resulted in a small input. Auto- 
mobile plants are the best buyers, taking thick maple and 
elm, and general industrial demand for box grades is very 
good. Not much rough stock is being taken by the flooring 
factories, as retail consumption continues slow, due to build- 
ing being retarded by bad weather. The millwork plants ap- 
pear to be coming into the market for birch. The weakness 
of southern species has been causing some keén competition 
recently, but the northern list is well maintained. 


Southern Hardwoods Weaker Though Many Mills Shut 


The southern hardwood market looks weaker, though there 
has been good reason for expecting it to show more strength. 
Poor weather, however, has kept some of the principal buy- 
ing groups out of the market. While projected construction 
has about caught up on last year’s record, the starting of 
jobs is delayed, and millwork and flooring factories are not 
in the market for much stock, though they are optimistic. 
Furniture trade is adversely affected also, and the plants are 
buying only as they move out their product. Automobile 
makers are the steadiest purchasers, and are becoming in- 
creasingly active. Foreign markets are taking considerable 
stock. But prices in both export and domestic trade have 
been shaded. The fact that a large number of mills are down 
and more are being forced to curtail leads to the belief that 
the spring movement should quickly firm up quotations. 

Production during the week ended April 9 was less than 
seventy percent of normal, and orders were about forty-two 
percent above the actual output. Unfilled orders on that date 
amounted to about seven weeks’ normal production. 


Market Prices and Reports on Pages 86 to 92 
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Florida Seeks Adequate Lien Law 


Tampa, Fa., April 11.—During the days of 
Florida’s real estate boom the lien law was 
found to be disastrously inadequate, with re- 
sultant losses to yards and material men that 
ran into staggering totals. As a consequence 
the Florida Lumber & Millwork Association 
appointed a committee to prepare a set of 
amendments to present to the legislature now 
in session. F. E. Drake, of the Bartow Lumber 
Co., Bartow, was made chairman and he has 
worked’ diligently to get the measure in shape. 
The olf law has been analyzed and the sug- 
gestions are in the way of making the business 
safe. President Haynes Mahoney is giving his 
personal attention to helping Mr. Drake and 
his committee to get the matter fully and 
understandingly presented to the law makers. 

The amendments and the sections as amended 
in line with the views of the lumbermen’s com- 
mittee are given below. They are important 
to the whole South and it is expected that they 
will serve as a model for many of the southern 
States that have inadequate laws at the present 
time: 

Amend section 3495 to read as follows: 


Lien Upon Real Estate 


Liens for material furnished and labor per- 
formed shall exist and attach for the benefit of 
each material man and each laborer from the 
beginning of delivery of material and the begin- 
ning of the performance of labor, and shall hold 
without notice for a period of forty-five days 
from the date of the last delivery of material and 
last performance of labor for the benefit of each 
material man and each laborer upon the following 


described real estate under the circumstances here- 
in mentioned “to-wit.”’ 


Amend section 3499 to read as follows: 
For Material Furnished 


In favor of any person, firm or corporation who 
may furnish any building material for the con- 
struction, repair or use of any building, fence, 
railroad, canal, telegraph, or telephone line, wharf, 
bridge, mill, distillery or other manufacturing 
plant or structure, upon said building, lines or 
other property and upon the lands upon which 
they stand. 

This provision shall cover all material necessary 
to be used in setting up concrete form work neces- 
sary to be put into said buildings and all specially 
manufactured or fabricated material called for in 
the plans and necessary in the construction of said 
buildings and which may have been ordered by 
the owner, the contractor, or one acting as agent 
of either and which may have been manufactured 
or was in process of manufacture to the extent as 
to make the material useless for any other purpose 
of equal value, and which may be approved and 
accepted as being in accordance with specifications 
and details by the contractor or architect, whether 
incorporated and used in the building or not. The 
purpose of the last paragraph is to protect the 
material man and contractor against the loss of 
specially manufactured material when the owner 
for any reason fails to carry the job to comple- 
tion. Tools, appliances and machinery used in 
construction can not be included in this provision. 


Amend section 3516 to read as follows: 
Priority of Liens 


A lien for material furnished and labor per- 
formed in improving real estate shall have priority 
over a conveyance, mortgage, building and loan 
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There is said to be more 
lumber piled up on the docks 
at Port Edward, N. Y., ready 
for shipment than was for- 
warded from that point during 
the entire season of 1876. 

* * * 


The shipment of timber di- 
rect to Europe has been begun 
at Green Bay, Wis., this season 
by the loading of a schooner 
with square timber cut on the 
line of the Wisconsin Central 


Railroad. 
* * & 

Certain Minneapolis, Minn., 
lumbermen are trying the ex- 
periment of shipping lumber 
to Baltimore, Md. Day & Son 
shipped recently a carload of 
clears, and Jones & Wood- 
ward one of molding. Freight 
on the latter was $120. 

Ft 


The Clinton (lowa) Lumber 
Co. has discontinued the use 
of a dry kiln in connection 
with its mill on account of the 
danger from fire. The building 
will be used as a storehouse 
for lumber. 

* * * 


George E. Wood, formerly 
of the firm of Kelly, Wood & 
Co., Chicago, and Muskegon, 
Mich., which was lately dis- 
solved, has opened an office 
on the wholesale market at 


240 South Water Street. In 


the division of the property of 


the old concern the mill prop- 





erty at Muskegon was taken 
by Mr. Wood who will con- 
tinue the business of manu- 
facturing, disposing of the 
product at the Franklin Street 
docks. 

* * 

J. & A. Stewart, the well 
known mill operators and lum- 
bermen of Wausau, Wis., have 
lately admitted Walter Alex- 
ander as a partner in the busi- 
ness, the new name of the firm 
being J. & A. Stewart & Co. 


* * * 


Hemlock lumber is gradu- 
ally growing scarcer in New 


York, especially in Warren 
County. A barrel of tannin 
extract is produced from a 


cord of the bark, the value of 
which is $20. A cord of alder, 
it is now found, will yield the 
same amount, while a ton of 
sweet fern gives $22 worth of 
the best tannin and $7.50 of 
an inferior kind. 
S26 »*® 


The lumber business on the 
Pacific coast is, and has been 
for the last six months, greatly 
depressed, prices ruling from 
20 to 30 percent lower than 
have been known for many 
years. The operators there 
have had an extensive field to 
work up—their markets in- 
cluding Mexico, South Amer- 
ica, the islands of the Pacific, 
China and Japan—but it is be- 
lieved that, notwithstanding 
some drawbacks to an active 








trade, as the season advances 
both demand and price will 
improve. 

* * & 

F. Weyerhaeuser and Thom- 
as Irvine were reélected, re- 
spectively, president and sec- 
retary of the Mississippi Log- 
ging Co. at the last meeting 
of the board of directors. 

. 2:2 


The shipments of deals from 
the port of St. Johns, N. B., for 
March were nearly double 
those of the corresponding 
time last year, the amounts be- 
ing respectively 7,750,070 feet 
and 4,014,986 feet. The ship- 
ments of the present month 
are likely to be large as the 
amount of tonnage in port is 
heavy for this season of the 
year. 

eo «@ 

A new sawmill will be 
started shortly at Steilacoom, 
Washington Territory. 

* 


The extensive sawmill owned 
and operated by the Menasha 
Wooden Ware Co., Menasha, 
Wis., was destroyed by fire re- 
cently. 

2° @ 

Following are the prices be- 
ing paid for mill labor at Wil- 
liamsport, Pa.: Mulay gang- 
sters, $2 a day; their helpers, 
$1.50; head sawyers, $1.75; 
edgers, $2; their helpers, 
$1.50; slabbers, $1.50; pilers, 
$2.25; yard men, $1 to $1.50. 


contract, attachment, judgment or other encum. 
brance or claim which was not recorded, docketeg 
or filed at the time of the beginning of the im. 
provement upon the land. 

All liens provided by this act shall be on gq 
parity and shall be settled pro-rata. - 


Amend section 3517 to read as follows: 


By Persons in Privity With the Owner 


As against the owner, absolute or limited, of 
the property upon which a lien is claimed, or per- 
sons deriving through his or her death, purchasers 
or creditors with notice, the lien herein provided 
for shall be acquired by any person, firm or cor- 
poration by the furnishing of material and the per- 
forming of labor. 

Any purchaser or creditor whose title, interest 
or claim in or to the property shall be created, 
or shall arise while the construction or repair of 
such property is in progress and for a period of 
forty-five days after the performance of labor and 
the delivery of material has ceased’ or the work 
has been completed, shall be deemed and held to 
be a purchaser with notice. 

When dealing in privity with the owner, right of 
lien shall hold as against the property for a 
period not to exceed twelve months from the per- 
formance of the last labor and the delivery of 
the last material. 


Paragraph 2—Perfection of Liens 


A lien may be perfected by filing in the office 
of the clerk of the circuit court in the county in 
which labor was performed and the material de- 
livered, a statement showing the amount claimed 
and the time when the first and last items were 
delivered and labor performed, a description of the 
property held under lien and the name of the 
owner or owners of same which shall be verified 
by the oath of the liener. When not in privity 
with the owner said lien must be filed within 
forty-five days from the performance of the last 
labor and the delivery of the last material by each 
liener. 


Amending section 3518, 3523 and 3524 to read 
as follows: 


By Persons Not in Privity With the Owner 


A person, firm or corporation entitled to acquire 
a lien when not in privity with the owner as afore- 
said shall acquire such lien upon such owners 
of real property on which material has been fur- 
nished and labor performed in an amount not to 
exceed the contract price as between the owner 
and contractor and persons claiming through his 
or her death, and purchasers and creditors with 
notice, by the furnishing of material and the per- 
forming of labor as hereinbefore set out in amended 
section 3495 and perfection of lien to be had as 
set out in paragraph 2 of amended section 3517. 


Paragraph 2—Protection of Owner 


Whenever any payment becomes due from the 
owner to the contractor, or the contractor wishes 
to draw money on his contract from the owner, 
the owner shall demand from the contractor, and 
the contractor shall furnish to the owner a state- 
ment under oath showing the names and amounts 
due each and every sub-contractor, laborer and 
material man who has performed labor and fur- 
nished material upon the improvement. 

The owner may require from the contractor, 
waivers of liens from lieners, or those entitled to 
liens, or a receipt showing the payment of such 
claims, or may retain out of the amount due or 
to become due to the contractor an amount suffi- 
cient to pay all such amounts as shown by the 
contractor’s sworn statement, and any other 
amounts of which the owner may have had pre- 
scribed notice, not to exceed the contract price 
as between the owner and contractor. 

All payment so made shall, as between the owner 
and contractor, be considered as paid to the con- 
tractor. 

Until such statement from the contractor herein 
provided for shall have been given, the contractor 
shall have no right for action against the owner 
on account of such contract. 

Any payment made to the contractor by the 
owner without retaining sufficient money to pay 
the amounts shown on contractor's statement and 
other amounts of which the owner may have had 
prescribed notice, or the securing of waivers or 
receipts showing payment, shall not effect the right 
of lien of such lienors. Under this provision the 
owner shall not be held responsible for any claims 
which have accrued prior to and which were not 
included in the contractor's sworn statement, or 
of which the owner did not have prescribed notice 
from the claimants. 

The prescribed notice as above mentioned shall 
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consist in notification to the owner in writing 
that said claimant is furnishing or is about to 
furnish material or labor, or both on said contract, 
and said notice may be delivered in person to the 
owner, or by registered mail to the last known 
address of the owner. 

Amend chapter 7922 of 1919 providing liens for 
professional engineers to read as follows: 

Liens shall exist and attach, and have the same 
status as liens provided for laborers and material 
men in amended section of 1927 in favor of the 
professional engineer as defined by section 1 of 
chapter 7404, laws of Florida, approved May 28, 
1917, and in favor of architects, who in the prac- 
tice of their profession shall perform by themselves 
or others any professional engineering as defined 
by said section, and for the furnishing of plans 
and specifications by said architects, and for the 
superintending of construction where such super- 
intendence of construction contract exists between 
the owner and architect. 


Douglas Fir Exports Increase 


WasuHineTon, D. C., April 12.—Exports of 
Douglas fir lumber, timber and logs from the 
United States during the calendar year 1926 
aggregated 1,278,120,000 feet, valued at $27,- 
247,094, compared with 947,878,000 feet in 1925, 
valued at $21,196,627. Japan led with 42 per- 
cent of the total volume. Australia took 16 
percent, China 15 percent and Peru 7 percent. 
Seven other countries each took from 1 to 3 
percent of the total volume. British South 
Africa took over 10,000,000 feet and together 
with Portuguese East Africa took more than 
11,000,000 feet. Exports of Douglas fir went 
to 56 countries in all, of which'33 took each 
1,000,000 feet or more. 

About a dozen foreign markets imported 
Douglas fir last year which had not done so in 
1925, the largest export of this kind going 
to Haiti, which took 1,414,000 feet. 

Japan, the outstanding market for Douglas 
fir, took 530,821,000 feet in 1926. In 1925 the 
Japanese market took 353,498,000 feet. Jap- 
anese house construction calls for the use of 
lumber throughout the structure and the hous- 
ing demands, in addition to various industrial 
needs, create a large market not capable of 
full supply by Japanese woods. Douglas fir 
and other West Coast woods largely fill the 
import requirements, often at prices less than 
for comparable Japanese grades. 

During the last four years Australia has 
ranked next to Japan as a Douglas fir market 
except in 1924, when large purchases by Shang- 
hai were made, placing China second. Chile 
has increased its demand during the last two 
years, taking an average of 34,000,000 feet in 
1925 and 1926, compared with an average of 
26,000,000 feet in 1923 and 1924. Mexico’s 
needs have been greater, its average for the last 
two years being 35,000,000 feet, compared with 
24,000,000 feet in 1923 and 1924. Exports to 
the United Kingdom rose from 16,000,000 feet 
in 1923 to 29,000,000 feet in 1924 and 39,000,- 
000 feet in 1925, but dropped back to 22,000,- 
000 feet in 1926, due to stagnation in those 
industries using timber. Exports to Cuba in- 
creased from 13,000,000 feet in 1923 to 21,000,- 
000 feet in 1926. In 1923 Argentina took 12,- 
000,000 feet of Douglas fir, while last year this 
market received 32,000,000 feet. The 1925 ex- 
ports to Argentina were 17,000,000 feet. 


Approve Grade-Marking Plan 


SHEBOYGAN, Wis., April 12—A meeting of 
dealers, contractors, architects and other busi- 
ness men of this city was held at the Hotel 
Foeste here Monday night, April 11, under the 
auspices of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association, as part of its pro- 
motion campaign for hemlock. It was similar 
to meetings held in Appleton and Green Bay 
recently by the association. 

The following resolution was adopted at the 
meeting which approves the grade-marking plan 
in effeet by the association: 

RESOLVED, That the movement for the standard- 
ization and grade-marking of lumber, initiated and 
fostered by the Secretary of Commerce of the 
United States, is heartily endorsed by the repre- 
sentatives of the lumber and building trades and 
professions of the Sheboygan district of Wisconsin 


here assembled. And that we approve the system 
of grade-marking employed by the Northern Hem- 
lock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, 
which is commended for its effort to promote this 
constructive movement in the lumber industry. 
And, further, that we urge all lumber producers to 
grade-mark their products, so as to make the 
practice universally effective; and that we at this 
meeting pledge our aid and codperation toward 
establishing the movement in this section of Wis- 
consin as rapidly as conditions warrant. 


L. R. Putman, of Chicago, was the principal 
speaker and he explained the. purpose of the 
meeting which was to give the construction in- 
dustry representatives the proper idea of grade- 
marking. 

Mayor L. E. Larson, president of the Sheboy- 
gan Fruit Box Co., presided at the meeting 
which followed the dinner and he called upon 
several present to give their views. Among these 
were Hawley Wilbur, president of the Wiscon- 
sin Retail Lumbermen’s Association, who 
pointed out the necessity for all branches of the 
construction industry of codéperating with each 
other for increased home building; Don Mont- 
gomery, secretary of the retail association, who 


told of the codperative work of the association 


with Secretary of Commerce Hoover for the past 
five years; O. T. Swan, secretary-manager of 
the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac- 


turers’ Association; C. C. Collins, of the Collins 
Lumber Co., Rhinelander, Wis.; the county 
agent of the Sheboygan county; C. E. Brough- 
ton, editor of the Sheboygan Evening Press; 
and a number of architects and construction 
contractors. 

All who spoke advocated the plan of grade- 
marking and standardization of lumber and ap- 
proved the work which the Northern Hemlock 
& Hardwood Manufacterers’ Association is do- 
ing with hemlock. 


Credit Association Head Retires 


New York, April 11.—J. H. Tregoe, who has 
been actively identified with the National As- 
sociation of Credit Men since its organization in 
1906, will retire as executive manager of the 
association, July 1, it has been announced. Mr 
Tregoe has made no plans beyond giving up his 
active work and making his permanent home in 
California aftér a trip abroad this summer. His 
decision to retire comes only a short time before 
the thirty-second annual convention of the or- 
ganization to be held in Louisville, Ky., June 
6 to 10. This convention will be known as the 
silver anniversary convention in honor of Mr. 
Tregoe’s first election to the presidency twenty- 
five years ago. 
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Business in Brief 


General business, on the whole, appears to have made gains during the last 
Employment continues to increase, manufacturing is speeding up slightly, 

retail sales have been in larger volume and there were fewer 
Chain store sales for March gained over the 
last year, increases of ten organizations 
ranging from 2.2 to 34.22 percent. Mail order sales are also showing some increases 
and the department stores are reporting better business. Conditions on the whole 
continue spotty but the average may be characterized as good. 


Retail prices in the aggregate showed a very slight decrease during the last 
week although some commodities, notably dairy products, clothing and meats regis- 
In every case the increase or the decrease was small, 
and the total average decrease was only about two-tenths of 1 
percent. The Harvard wholesale commodity price index advanced to 
139 for the week ended April 6 from 138.9 for the week ended March 30. 


Loadings of revenue freight for the week ended April 2 totaled 992,745 cars. 
This was an increase of 64,442 cars over the corresponding week of 1926, 69,345 cars 
over the like week of 1925 and a decrease of 16,143 cars under 
the preceding week of this year. All districts reported increased 
loadings compared with the corresponding week of 1926 and 1925. 
During the week of April 2, 70,877 cars of forest products were loaded compared 


A new world record in steel production was established in March. 
month the industry produced at a rate of 94.04 percent of capacity compared with 
a rate of 92.58 percent during March, 1926, when the previous high 
record was established. Since April 1 the industry has been producing 
at a good rate but the daily average production of the previous month 
is not being maintained. Prices, despite the volume of business, remain favorable 


Crop conditions continue good. The Northwest, including the Dakotas and Mon- 

tana, has plenty of moisture and farmers in these States are predicting good crops. 

Prices of agricultural products have shown little change one 

AGRICULTURE way or the other. 

fruit districts are favorable and fair prices are being re- 

ceived. Dairy products demand continues strong and prices have advanced slightly. 

Hog prices are not as good as a week ago, while cattle prices are higher. There 

are no factors in sight that indicate any considerable improvement in the agricul- 
tural situation in the very near future. 


Bituminous coal production for the week ended April 9 is estimated at 7,900,000 
tons compared with 11,097,000 tons the preceding week. 
unionized mines due to the strike is responsible, in a large measure, for 
The daily average gross crude oil produc- 
tion for the week ended April 9 is estimated at 2,478,300 barrels com- 

pared with 2,477,900 barrels the previous week, an increase of 3,500 barrels. 
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California Retailing Has Its Problems 


Consignment Lumber, Low Prices and Lack of Millwork Standards 
Some of the Difficulties Experienced by the Yards 


“I suppose you know,” said C. R. Melin, 
vice president of the Owens-Parks Lumber 
Co., Los Angeles, “that one of the things 
ruining prices in this market is the quantity 
of the so-called distressed cargo lumber that 
arrives at the harbor. This is a great out- 
let for the mills of the Northwest, this 
southern California territory, and quantities 
of lumber are shipped on consignment. 
Sometimes a boat is but partly loaded when 
the stock shipped to fill actual orders is on 
board, and enough more is added to make a 
full cargo. Sometimes a full cargo is 
shipped, not a foot of which has been sold 
at the time of loading. 

“This is a great market and absorbs huge 
quantities of stock. Frequently the stuff 
sent on consignment is sold without trouble 
at prevailing market prices. If it isn’t sold, 
the price is progressively reduced until some 
one will take it. Much of the time there is 
a considerable quantity of sizes and grades 
that ought to move rapidly, lying on the 
docks, waiting for a buyer. The result of 
this is much the same as the results in 
former years of transit cars farther east. 
Prices are not steady, and every buyer has 
to watch these things to be sure that he’s 
getting his stuff as reasonably as his com- 
petitors. Competition is pretty keen in this 
market, as I suppose you’ve found out; and 
many retailers are looking for a chance to 
shade the price. Suppose one of these men 
buys 100,000 feet at $2 under the market. 
He passes this saving on to his customers, 
sacrificing the extra profit to 
gain volume. We’re all looking 


_a@ very small net margin. 


as small a margin of profit as it does. 

“I’m not saying that all yards are losing 
money. Some are, but probably more are 
not. But I think you’ll find that few if 
any are making the margin of profit that 
experts tell us we’re entitled to receive. 
Many are just breaking even or are making 
I wouldn’t want 
you to misunderstand that statement. A 
good many of us know more about cost ac- 
counting than we did, and we’re trying to 
get to a sound basis and to accumulate a 
certain reserve. A good many yards are 
writing off the full amount of depreciation 
charges allowed under the administration 
of the tax laws. They’d rather show a small 
profit or even go a little into the red and 
thereby tighten up on administration and 
accumulate as a reserve the difference be- 
tween actual and allowed depreciation. It 
doesn’t do any good to kid ourselves by 
juggling figures and by ignoring reasonable 
depreciation merely to show a book account 
of profits. Accounts kept according to 
scientific and allowed principles keep us 
watching administration.” 


A Well Equipped Yard 


The Owens-Parks Lumber Co. covers a 
tract of nine acres, is scientifically laid out 
and is completely paved. This paving cost 
something over $30,000, but it is a paying 
investment because of its contribution to 
economical handling. Stock that is normal- 
ly handled in large quantities is tallied as it 


comes off the cars and is piled in unit pack- 
ages that are handled by Ross carriers. 
These packages are further handled by ma- 
chines and are kept intact until they are 
delivered; so one count is enough. There is 
an overhead crane that loads trucks. Two 
men give all their time to keeping the yard 
clean. One sweeps all the time, and the 
other does needed carpenter repairs, picks 
up stray boards and the like. The alleys 
are always clear, the piles are in order and 
the machine handling goes forward un- 
hindered. 

“This machine handling,” Mr. Melin said, 
“makes it possible for us to multiply hand 
labor many times. We could hardly get 
along without it. But of course it gives us 
a special problem or several of them that 
we must meet. The investment cost and to 
a certain extent the depreciation of the 
mechanical equipment goes on whether lum- 
ber is going out or not. A yard using hand 
labor can lay off men in a slack time, and 
that labor charge stops. But we can’t stop 
the expense of the machines. This equip- 
ment ought to work long days; say 16 hours. 
We can’t work our men any such hours as 
that. In fact, within reasonable limits, the 
shorter hours that men work the more effi- 
cient they are. We have to fit these two 
factors together; the long machine hours 
and the shorter hours for the men. Of 
course we try to solve it, for only in this 
way can we meet modern conditions. But 
you can easily see the temptation to fight 

for volume at the expense of rea- 





for volume, for we’re organized 
and equipped out here in such a 
way that our extensive machin- 
ery becomes costly to operate un- 
less it is used to capacity. 

“It wouldn’t be so bad if this 
dealer would cut retail prices 
only on the 100,000 feet that he 
got at a bargain; but often he 
continues that cut price on the 
rest of his stock when the bar- 
gain lumber is gone. This is one 
of the conditions of the Cali- 
fornia trade, and it helps ex- 
plain why the very large volume 
of lumber sold out here carries 





sonable retail prices.” 

The company buys large quan- 
tities of green redwood and air 
dries it on sticks. It buys much 
clear finish in the rough from 
the Northwest, some kiln dried, 
some green. The company has 
arrangements with an adjoining 
concern to run the green stuff 
through its kilns, and in return 
this neighbor buys all machine 
cuttings for fuel. This fuel is 
blown from the Owens-Parks 
mills direct to this neighbor’s 
boiler rooms. The kiln dried fin- 





A warehouse of the Owens-Parks Lumber Co. 


ish is stored on end in the rough; 
for a very large percent of finish 
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jumber sold in the city is special order, and 
little of it could be manufactured to stock 
sizes before the retail order is received. A 
person is impressed with the tremendous 
volume of special orders out here for finish, 
doors, sash and frames. Probably not more 
than one company has made any great effort 


-to standardize even a portion of its sales to 


stock sizes, and those stock sizes and pat- 
terns are its own and were not selected from 
any stock mill list. 


Wood Finish Little Used 


“Fashions in houses are important out 
here,” Mr. Melin said. “I understand that in 
some places it is possible to meet the varia- 
tions of architects’ requirement out of stock. 
We have not been able to do that out here. 
Just now the Spanish house, or rather a 
California combination of Spanish and 
Mediterranean styles, is the popular type. 
That means stucco. For a number of years 
little wood siding has been used. In the in- 
teriors, too, there is little wood finish used. 
Baseboards are usually cut from one by 
fours, and door and window frames often 
have no inside facings. From a merchan- 
dising point of view we’re sorry this has 
happened, for, of course, this inside finish 
is a profitable line to sell. You'll see 
wrought iron and plaster, but little wood 
finish. The houses, however, are very at- 
tractive and seem to fit into our landscape 
and the conditions of our climate very well. 
One exception to the retreat of millwork, 
however, is the front door. These doors are 
elaborate and are nearly always made to 
special order. It is a frequent happening 
that a house costing but $5,000 will have a 
front door costing $75 or more.” 

The company has two planing mills; one 
a re-manufacturing plant where all finish 
is cut from rough stock, and the other a sash 
and door and frame mill. 

“T don’t know what to say in answer to 
a general question about western lumber 
conditions,” Mr. Melin said. “I have told 
you about some of our difficulties, and I 
suppose other dealers have done the same 
thing. It’s natural for a person to think 
of those things first. They’re much in our 
minds, for our jobs consist in dealing with 
them. The fact remains, however, that the 
total volume of sales for the city and the 
State seems to hold at a steady level and 
perhaps even to mount up. We don’t sell 
the volume of the big years of 1922 and 
1923, but those were abnormal. We all of 
us get along some way, and I suppose as 
long as we do that we can’t complain too 
much. Whenever any one asks me about the 
state of business I think of a reprint of an 
old story of many years ago; one that was 


reprinted, I believe, in the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN. It was amusing to see in this old 
story all the things we complain about now; 
overproduction by the mills, disorganized 
retail prices and the rest. It sounded like 
a current review of trade. I suppose the 
real point to this fact is that we can’t ex- 
pect, except at long intervals and for brief 
periods, to have things coming exactly our 
way. When we do have those periods we 
make a good deal of money, of course, but 




















An example of California outdoor end piling 


we also expand our yards and lay the 
foundation for hard sledding when the flush 
time is over. Judged in that way I suppose 
we ought to consider conditions about nor- 
mal; and if they’re not completely satis- 
factory they’re probably about as satisfac- 
tory as we can expect. At least they give 
us a chance, and that’s all we can ask.” 


Employs Six Hundred 


The E. K. Wood Lumber Co. is one of the 
big lumber concerns not only of Los Angeles 
but of the whole country. It has two plants; 
the Vernon yard in Los Angeles covering 
30 acres, and the San Pedro yard covering 
17 acres. The two yards and the office em- 
ploy about 600 men, and the monthly sales 
of lumber run about fifteen million feet. 


It is a splendid plant; laid out according to 
the best engineering practices, clean as a 
whistle It is equipped with the latest han- 
dling machinery, and a person finds himself 
surprised at the tranquil appearance of the 
place, the absence of that frenzy of effort 
seen in places where big jobs are attempted 
with inadequate equipment and untrained 
crews under bosses who don’t quite know 
what to do next or how to do it. Things 
move along in the company’s yard with 
steady precision; and I imagine that lum- 
bermen accustomed to yards less completely 
mechanized would never guess the enormous 
quantities of lumber handled there in a day. 
An amount that would stock a pretty big 
lumber yard is sent out every day between 
morning and evening, and an equal amount 
is brought in; all without confusion or 
duplication of effort. It is a triumph of 
scientifically planned labor. 

The Realm has already attempted in this 
little series of articles to describe some of 
these big yards as they appear to a visitor. 
Possibly all these descriptions seem about 
alike to the person who has not actually seen 
the plants. We found, too, that J. A. Privett 
seemed more in the mood to talk about some 
general matters than about his own big 
organization. The time has long since passed 
when the manager of an important corpora- 
tion can do his complicated work merely by 
keeping his eyes and his thoughts on mat- 
ters within his own plant. The relationships 
of business to the public are becoming more 
exacting, and understanding these things 
that go on outside the yard is a necessary 
part of assuring the continued health of 
the company. Mr. Privett is one of those 
big, friendly and powerful men whom one 
knows instinctively to be good handlers of 
subordinates and masters of their jobs. He 
began talking about waste; not waste within 
the yard, for I imagine he easily prevents 
that, but waste in general society, waste of 
labor and opportunity that comes about 
through a rather wilful misunderstanding 
of what living is all about. 

“Maybe those of us who are in business 
don’t appreciate the desires of people to be 
amused and to be advanced without earning 
what they want,” he said, “but my observa- 
tion is that every person has a closer con- 
nection with business than he thinks and 
that he doesn’t get many of these things 
without eventually paying for them or mak- 
ing somebody else pay for them. I can’t 
quite decide about young people. Maybe 
they’re all right. Maybe they’re as good as 
they ever were. Probably there have always 
been short sighted and selfish youngsters, 
and it’s likely that as large a proportion of 
this generation will find themselves as ever 

















The City of. Streets at the Universal Studio, Universal City, Calif. 
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have done so. But it’s plain that most young- 
sters don’t have the feeling about their work 
that I had and that most of the men who 
were beginning when I did seemed to have. 
We get youngsters here just out of college 
or high school, and we find that they expect 
everything. They may be willing to start 
at the usual beginner’s wages, but they want 
a substantial raise every month or every 
week. We couldn’t possibly raise their wages 
fast enough to satisfy them, and that’s quite 
aside from the amount they earn. It never 
seems to occur to them that a man must 
pay his own wages; that if he doesn’t earn 
something for the company the company 
can’t pay him. But the youngsters are not 
alone in this. Everybody has it. Everybody 
wants more and more; and that explains the 
wave of installment buying that has gone 
over the country. Can you think of any- 
thing that can’t be bought on installments? 
Most people are living beyond their income, 
and pledging their future earnings. 

“Some time ago we hired a man who has 
a wife and two children and paid him $125 
a month. Three months later we raised him 
to $140. Not long after he came in and said 
he had to have $175. When I asked him to 
explain he said he was paying $50 a month 
rent and had bought a car on which he had 
to pay $40 a month. He said he couldn’t 
figure how a family of four could live on 
the $50 that was left. I couldn’t figure it 
out, either. His mistake was in not doing 
his figuring before he obligated himself in 
that way. 


“We find this matter of waste in our 


dealings with the public. The buying public 
makes endless demands for service and 
credit. We’re willing to supply a reasonable 
amount of both to those who can pay for it, 
but it goes against the grain to see people 
wasting service as they do. They want in- 
stant deliveries. Ours is a good delivery 
system, and when necessary we can make 
quick deliveries at some extra cost to our- 
selves. Often we find that the material so 














North Broadway, Los Angeles 


delivered is not needed for several days, 
So it goes all along the line; special work, 
special patterns, things done for them at 
considerable cost that they could do for 
themselves, every device for getting large 
credit, and payments deferred as long as 
possible. 
what our customers want and can pay for, 
But this waste eventually comes back upon 
all of us. The man who wastes service or 
credit eventually finds that he has much 
less money to buy with, and we and other 
merchanis suffer. Or they fail, and every 
failure is eventually paid for by part or all 
the public. There is waste enough in this 
country, if it were salvaged, to raise the 
standard of living and at the same time 
add to the general economic security. It 
seems a great shame to see it going on. We 
do what we can, but we can’t control the 
buying habits and the attitude of mind of 
everybody. 

“Los Angeles, I think, is as well off in 
these respects as any active part of the 
country. In addition we have great in- 
dustrial opportunities that as yet are un- 
developed. With the big population of the 
Pacific Coast there is a ready market for 
certain industrial products that can be pro- 
duced locally at the considerable saving of 
freight required to bring these articles from 
distant production points. We need woolen 
mills and shoe factories, to mention only a 
couple out of many items. The factories 
already here, those properly fitted into west- 
ern needs, are doing well. There should and 
will be others.” 


Retailer Arranges Home Builders Week | 


Pontiac, Itu., April 11—To have a dozen 
expert specialty salesmen, representing the 
various building materials merchandised by his 
concern, all together on the spot to tell his 
townsmen the intimate story of their own prod- 
ucts is the ingenious idea back of the Home 
Builders’ Week being arranged by F. L. Smith, 
manager of F. N. Smith & Co., prominent lum- 
ber retailers here. On Mr. Smith’s invitation, 
each of the manufacturers he represents in this 
territory has promised to send one of its best 
versed men to participate in this Home Build- 
ers’ Week, which will open May 1, and to assist 
in every way possible in instructing the public 
in the correct use of the respective materials. 

The Home Builders’ Week will be featured 
by a large scale exhibition of building ma- 
terials, model homes, house plans, furnishings— 
in fact everything pertaining to the home—to 
be held throughout the week in a conveniently 
located downtown business building. Each of 
the manufacturers’ representatives will in addi- 
tion have a booth of their own containing com- 
prehensive educational exhibits of their own 
products. 

One, and perhaps the fundamental motive, 
of bringing the representatives to Pontiac for 
a week, with all their knowledge, ideas and 
selling paraphernalia, was Mr. Smith’s de- 
sire to learn everything he could about the 
products he is handling. ‘‘This is a mer- 
chandising age,’’ said Mr. Smith to a repre- 
sentative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Service 
is the keynote in business, and no one can ren- 
der service in the true meaning of the word 
unless he has a thorough knowledge, not only 
of his own business but of every material he 
sells. I feel I owe it to my trade to make my- 
self an expert on everything pertaining to home 
building. There are a lot of things about the 
wares I handle daily that I don’t know, but 
that I ought to and must know in order to ren- 
der superior service to my community. The idea, 
therefore, occurred to me to get these trained 
salesmen here for my own benefit as well as 
for any one else’s, and keep them here long 


enough to teach me everything about the ma- 
terials I sell, while they at the same time have 
an opportunity to tell their story to my trade 
and my prospective customers.’’ 

A model home in one of the best residential 
sections of Pontiac will also be started during 
the week, as one of the leading attractions. The 
manufacturers represented at the exhibition will 
all coéperate in building this demonstration 
house, which will be completed about June 1. 
It will be entirely equipped and furnished in 
coéperation with Pontiac merchants. It will 
be liberally advertised and open for public in- 
spection for two weeks, whereafter it will be 
sold. 

This model home will be built entirely of 
wood, Mr. Smith not believing in or encourag- 
ing any other type of construction. 

Elaborate plans are being made for the Home 
Builders’ Week. Souvenirs will be presented to 
every visitor to the exhibition, guessing contests 
held and many other entertaining features pro- 
vided to attract folks and keep them talking. 

A start in this promotional campaign has, as 
a matter of fact, already been made, when Mr. 
Smith decided that the manual training stu- 
dents of the Pontiac High School were rather 
tired of cutting out necktie racks and similar 
small stuff and were aching to turn their tools 
to a real building job. He therefore sent them 
a couple of truck loads of lumber with his 
compliments, with a plan for a model garage 
measuring 12x18 feet, for them to try their 
talents on. The boys, needless to say, were 
delighted with the opportunity and lost no 
time in constructing a handsome garage which, 
after a short time of public exhibition, will be 
sold, the money to go to the high school fund. 
This has resulted in much publicity through the 
newspapers and by word of mouth for the con- 
cern and has contributed not a little to cement- 
ing good will. 

Mr. Smith is a firm believer in advertising 
and misses no opportunity to bring the name 
of his firm and the extent of its services before 
the public. One of the most powerful means 





toward this end is ‘‘The Knot-hole,’’ a minia- 
ture newspaper two columns by eight inches 
run each Thursday in one of the local papers. 
‘*The Knot-hole’’ is in fact a ‘‘colyumn’’ com- 
posed of news and notes about local people 
written in the lighter vein, some pertinent jokes, 
and brief items about building, building ma- 
terials and the concern itself sandwiched in 
here and there. ‘‘The Knot-hole’’ is running 
so big, said Mr. Smith, that he couldn’t stop 
it if he desired to. Everybody in and around 
town reads it and frequently contributes to it. 
The company pays $1 for any usable item, gag 
and the like sent in. Once in a while an ‘‘ex- 
tra’’ is issued between regular publication days 
and the people watch eagerly for it. 

Mr. Smith uses newspaper space in addition 
to that occupied by the ‘‘Knot-hole.’’ He 
makes it a particular point to connect up with 
national advertising of any product he handles. 
He is also a liberal user of direct mail adver- 
tising, and after a careful check has found such 
to be productive of important results. In his 
advertising, Mr. Smith caters especially to the 
women as the deciding factor when it concerns 
the home. He makes it a point to feature those 
things which, either because of their comfort, 
utility or beauty, have a direct appeal to the 

~shousewife. 

“§ See Smith About It’’ and ‘‘F. N. Smith & 
€o.—Everything for the Builder’? are two 
slogans which are used in connection with all 
advertising. 

This concern also directs a good deal of atten- 
tion to tle farmers and never neglects an oppor- 
tunity to cultivate their acquaintance and 
friendship. One means used is in connection 
with the annual Pontiac chautauqua—one of the 
biggest in Illinois. Here it always maintains 
a display of special interest to farmers, and a 
commodious, fortably outfitted rest room for 
their use. The farmers use this room freely, 
bring their lunch baskets and hold their con- 
fabs, giving Mr. Smith and his personnel a 
splendid opportunity to rub elbows with this 
important group of customers. 
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We’re in the business, and we do ’ 
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ISITING a farmer friend in one of the 

V mid-Western States recently, the writer 

noticed a small pile of bright, new lumber 

of various sizes and lengths carefully piled in 

one end of the farm implement shed, where a 

little floor space was available between the 
self-binder and the wall. 

‘Going to make something?’’ queried the 
writer, supposing that probably his friend had 
laid in this little stock of material for building 
a hayrack, self-feeder or some other easily ¢on- 
structed piece of farm equipment. 

‘<Oh, no,’’ replied the farmer, with a laugh, 
‘¢that is what I call my private lumber yard.’’ 
Then he proceeded to explain that he always 
kept a small supply of assorted sizes and lengths 
of lumber on hand for repair work or such small 
construction as he might wish to do in his spare 
time. 

A little closer inspection showed that the 
‘‘stock’’ consisted mainly of a dozen or so 
boards, 8 and 12 feet, with a few shorter pieces 
that, he said, he had picked up at the lumber 
yard for ‘‘almost nothing’’; several ‘‘two by 
fours,’’ two or three ‘‘planks’’ as he called 
them—pieces of 2x8 and 2x10, eight or ten feet 
long. On top of the pile was a bunch of red 
eedar shingles, opened and partly used. The 
farmer explained that only the day before he 
found he had a little spare time and used it to 
reshingle a few bad spots in the barn roof. ‘‘If 
I hadn’t had the shingles right here, handy for 
use, the roof wouldn’t have got fixed,’’ he re- 
marked. A bunch of lath, and a few miscellan- 
eous pieces of clear finish, ‘‘handy for shelves 
and such,’’ made up the balance of the ‘‘in- 
ventory,’’ except for some creosoted fence posts 
lying lengthwise along the wall behind some 
of the other machinery. 

As we passed out of the building the farmer 
said that while his ‘‘lumber yard’’ represented 








‘*Used a little spare time to reshingle a few 
bad spots in the barn roof’’ 


an investment of only a very few dollars, it was 
a great convenience as well as a time and money 
saver. When a board or a support in a horse 
stall gets broken, or a board in the hayrack 
gives way, it is mighty handy to go to the im- 
plement shed, pick out just the right piece, and 
get the job done and off your mind at once, in- 
stead of thinking: ‘‘Now, I must try to re- 
member to stop at the lumber yard the next 
time I go to town and get a board to fix that.’’ 
Usually you forget it, he said, or are too 
pressed for the time to bother with the extra 
errand that trip, and so the needed repairs re- 
main undone for an indefinite period. 

One thing was especially noticeable about this 
farmer’s place, and that was, there were no 
broken places or loose ends in any of the farm 
buildings or equipment. Everything was-in good 
repair, and ship-shape. The writer made some 


The Farmer’s “Private Lumber Yard” 


Handy “Farm Repair Packages’ Made Up of Assorted 
Items Offer New Merchandising Opportunity 


comment on this condition and the farmer’s 
reply was that all the credit should go to his 
‘*private lumber yard.’’ It was so easy to 
make repairs when the needed material was 
right at hand that there was no excuse for let- 
ting things get in a rundown condition. He said‘ 
that a number of the best farmers in that neigh- 
borhood had adopted the same plan. 

That led the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN repre- 
sentative to wonder if it would not be possible 
for the average country dealer to work up quite 
a trade in this field. ‘‘Small business,’’ one 
may think, but once the custom is established 
in a locality the total volume is not small. On 
the particular farm mentioned, a dozen or more 
little repair jobs had been done so recently that 
the lumber and shingles that were used still 
showed newness. The writer could not help 
thinking, having had farm experience himself, 
that most of these repairs would have been 
long delayed, and some probably never would 
have been made, if the farmer had followed the 





** Mighty handy for quick repairs when a board 
in a horse stall gets broken’’ 


usual plan, of buying material separately for 
each job as the need for it arose. 

How to develop this field of farm repairs is 
a question to which retailers may well give 
some thought. Perhaps it would be a good idea 





Those Little Repair Jobs 


Fixing the place— 


A loose step here, door needs repair- 
ing, a couple of pickets broken in the 
fence. 


Just little jobs, but you want your place 
to look spick and span. 


We'll have a man figure the cost with- 
out obligating you in the least. 


Have the place in good trim for spring. 


Attend to those repair jobs NOW. 


John E. Quarles Co. 


“Quality Lumber” 
MESQUITE, TEXAS 
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Reduced reproduction of newspaper ‘‘ad’’ show- 
ing how a live Texas retailer ‘‘goes after’’ 
small repair business 


to make up ‘‘farm repair assortments’’ and 
advertise them at a lump price, telling just 
what items these special lots contain. A num- 
ber of different assortments, varying in content 
and quantity, with prices fixed accordingly, 
could be made up, and advertised, to suit all re- 














Handy farm repair assortments can be made 
up and advertised at a lump price 


quirements. Samples of these assortments 
could be placed on display in the shed, or in 
the dealer’s display windows, with placards 
thereon showing list of items and total price 
for the lot. If placed on display in the dealer’s 
windows the longer pieces could be stood on end 
in the back and the shorter pieces, together with 
shingles, lath and miscellaneous items, piled in 
front. Dealers who handle hardware might well 
inelude an assortment of the more commonly 
used sizes of nails. Possibly a can or two of 
paint might advantageously be included in some 
of the higher priced assértments. Through this 
channel the dealer should be able to dispose of 
considerable short length lumber, as well as 
some of the odds and ends that accumulate in 
every yard, at profitable prices. 


After working up a demand for this repair 
material ‘‘in parcels,’’ so to speak, the dealer 
could advertise ‘‘bargain sales’’ of material 
suitable for repairs, and include odds and ends 
of accumulated stock that he wants to clean out, 
putting all this stuff in piles, marked at low 
prices. 


Having observed the practical working out of 
this idea in the specific instances that have 
been cited, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is con- 
vinced that here is an almost untouched field for 
retail lumber merchandising, that will yield re- 
turns proportionate to the diligence and skill 
with which it is cultivated. 
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Falling Off in Soviet Timber Exports 

Wasuineton, D. C., April 11.—Timber ex- 
ports of the Soviet Union for the soviet fiscal 
year 1925-26, showed a falling off for the first 
time in five years, owing to unfavorable condi- 
tions in the world market, according to the 
Soviet Union information bureau. The value 
of the exports was $29,715,500, as compared 
with $36,153,000 in 1924-25, and $49,543,000 
in 1913. The quantity was 3,314,000 cubic 
meters, as compared with 3,771,000 eubic me- 
ters in 1924-1925. England absorbed timber ex- 
ports valued at $14,475,000, or nearly 50 per- 
cent. Holland stood next on the list with ex- 
ports valued at $5,410,600, and the countries 
next in order were Japan, Germany and France. 
The United States received timber valued at 
$15,497, chiefly Circassian walnut. 
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News and Business Ideas for Retailers 


Important Retail Yard Change 

Huntineton, Lone Istanp, N. Y., April 
11.—One of the most important business changes 
in this village in many years was consummated 
last Thursday when A. 8S. Pettit & Sons (Inc.) 
announced purchase of the controlling interest 
in the Huntington Lumber & Coal Co., which 
has been doing business on Long Island for 
nearly forty years. Cards announcing the 
change were sent to several thousand customers 
of the Huntington company. 

The interests acquired by the Pettit firm were 
purchased from former County Treasurer Henry 
8. Brush and Mrs. James M. Brush. Alvah M. 
Baylis, the remaining stockholder in the firm, 
retains his interest. Mr. Baylis will continue 
as manager of the business, being associated 
with A. 8. Pettit & Sons (Inc.) and the entire 
personnel of the Huntington concern will re- 
main intact for the present. 

The Huntington Lumber & Coal Co. was or- 
ganized in 1888 by Daniel Baylis, Ansel B. 
Gildersleeve, James M. Brush and Henry S. 
Brush, all of whom are now deceased except 
Henry 8. Brush. The firm located on the water- 
front on Huntington harbor, where extensive 
docks were erected and large storage -houses 
built. With decline of transportation by water, 
the firm decided to locate nearer the railroad. 

About three years ago, a large tract of land 
was purchased south of the Long Island rail- 
road tracks east of the station and the entire 
plant removed there. The firm owns thirteen 
acres of land, with eight hundred feet of rail- 
road frontage and erected large coal elevators 


and lumber sheds. Several hundred feet of 
branch railroad tracks run to the coal yard. 

No announcement has been made regarding 
plans for consolidating the two concerns. For 
the present both yards will be maintained. Sev- 
eral offers had previously been made for con- 
trolling interest in the Huntington company but 
none were acceptable to the Brush family. In 
making their offer A. S. Pettit & Sons (Inc.) 
were actuated partly by a belief that the public 
would benefit if the two yards could be con- 
solidated, and proof that they were right was 
seen in the fact that shortly after the purchase 
the price of coal to Huntington consumers was 
reduced one dollar a ton. 

The principal owners of A. S. Pettit & Sons 
(Ine.) are A. 8. Pettit and his two sons, Walter 
R. and Stanley. The firm is one of the largest 
in its line on Long Island and has extensive 
properties on the Long Island railroad west of 
Huntington station. The firm has about 75 
employees and operates a large fleet of auto- 
mobile trucks. 


Company Buys Larger Site 


ANN ArBor, MICH., April 11.—Announcement 
is made by F. O. Leever, of Leever & Leever, 
of the purchase by that firm of a larger loca- 
tion for its Ann Arbor business, where every- 
thing will be modern and all stock under cover. 
Leever & Leever are retail and wholesale dealers 
in lumber, ineluding yellow pine and white pine, 
hardwoods, fir, cedar, interior finish and build- 
ers’ supplies, operating yards at Ann Arbor and 
at Ypsilanti. 





This Week’s Timely Tip 


Perpetual Inventory and Buyer’s Guide 


“Our present yard clerk keeps for us this buyer’s guide and 
perpetual inventory of all stock, which has done away with the 
old trouble of thinking until the last minute that you have some- 
thing and then finding that you haven't got it. 

“Her method is comparatively simple. 
case which contains eight or nine trays. 


She has a metal filing 


In each tray there are 


Building Miniature Model Houses 


It frequently happens that a lumberman 
would like to build a miniature model house 
for use in a window display, or in some exhibit 
that he may be preparing for a county fair. 
But comparatively few dealers know just how 
to go about it. Therefore the following article 
from a recent issue of the Weyerhaeuser Log, 
which was prepared in answer to numerous in- 
quiries as to how to construct these miniature 
buildings, no doubt will be of general interest: 


It has always been a difficult matter for the 


lumber dealer to effectively display building ma- 


terial. The raw material itself holds scant interest 


= 
Window 
Screens 


The weather man tells us that 
Mr. and Mrs. Fly and the twins 
and Mr. and Mrs. Mosquito and 
the whole family are due to ar- 
rive any day now. 


Are your windows all 
screened, cellar ones included? 
How about the screen doors? 











Just telephone if you 
need screens, screen doors or 
screen wire. Ask to see our 
combination storm and screen 
doors. 











(Dealer’s Name) | a 





cards for the stock, which upon being used can be removed. These 
cards contain description of the lumber—kind, grade and dimen- 
sion. The clerk receives a copy of every order that goes out and 
enters the items on a “recap” sheet. If the order contains mate- 
rial that has been ripped or cut in any manner she receives a tally 
of the pieces that it was cut from. If the order was listed board 
measure she receives the tally of pieces that comprised the board 
feet. In the evening, about an hour before quitting time, she starts 
to work on the “recap” sheet, totaling the various items that left 
the yard that day. When this is done these totals are subtracted 
from the totals on her cards, giving the remainder for the next 
day’s business. 

“As I said before, her method is comparatively simple, but take 
100 orders, from a good sized lumber yard, and you will find that 
it is quite a job. 

“Each Monday. a complete list is made from these tallies for our 
buyer, who thus readily sees what stock to be in the market for. 
With such a guide as this he is able to take advantage of the mar- 
ket at any time. 

“I might add that we find these tallies helpful in selling also, for 
it is but a few minutes’ work to verify stock in regard to length 
or grade.” 


—Frep Pxetan, Brannum-Keene Lumber Co., Indianapolis Ind. 


Watch for Next Week’s “Tip” 





A specimen advertisement 
prepared by the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN for. dealers to 
use in their local newspapers 











for the prospective customer. It is too much of 
a stretch for the imagination to think of raw ma- 
terial in terms of a completed building. ; 

Consequently, the miniature building has in- 
creased in popularity until it is now used in show 
windows, county fairs, building shows and dis- 
play rooms as a means of attracting the attention 
of the children, young folks, mothers, fathers, and 
grandparents. 

Any lumber dealer can make them. 

Contrary to the usual belief, there is nothing 
difficult or expensive in the process. The secret 
is in getting each part to scale up with the com- 
pleted structure. The “siding,” for instance, must 
be in proportion to the height of the house, other- 
wise the proper effect is completely lost. There 
must be just as many siding “boards” on the 
model as there are on the actual house. 

This can readily be accomplished by using 4 
scale of 1 inch to the foot, or 1-12th the actual 
size of the completed building. The model is 
then of the most convenient size for handling. It 
is neither too large nor too small. By adopting 
this scale, regulation blue-prints can be used in 
constructing the miniature building. All dimen- 
sions are read 1 inch instead of 1 foot. 

In making miniature buildings the general effect 
is sought rather than detail in construction. In- 
stead of siding up the house with siding cut to 
the 1-12th scale, something which is impossible, 
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a far more accurate effect is secured by taking a 
%,x4 and making grooves in it to represent siding. 
In this way it is possible to get a perfect scale. 
All it is then necessary to do is to nail these 
strips on to the frame, cut the door and window 
openings, slip in the door and window “frames,” 
and the house begins to take on a finished appear- 
ance. 

The roof is completed in the same way by using 
the same “siding’’ material. Notches or slight 
indentations are made with a chisel or screw 
driver to represent shingles. This, however, is 
not entirely necessary as the cross lines (which 
represent siding boards on the walls) produce the 
desired effect and scale up with the balance of 
the house. 

The door and window “frames” are made from 
one piece of molding. The corners are mitered 
and the frame is held in place by brads. Celluloid 
is tacked on to the back to represent glass and 
paper is pasted on the “glass” to represent cur- 
tains. 

Doors are easily made by cutting a piece of 
thin material to fit the door opening and then 
pasting the picture of a door over the face of the 
material. Illustrations in most sash and door 
catalogs scale up with the material. If not, the 
panels can easily be represented in various ways. 

The finishing touches, such as porches and 
dormers, can readily be made by using material 
which has been run 1-12th its actual size. In 
some cases it may be necessary to make the thick- 
ness somewhat out of scale. This can readily be 
done when it is the width that gives the effect. 
Very often the thickness does not matter. 





To Build Another “15-Point” House 


NEw ORLEANS, La., April 12.—Preliminary 
arrangements have been completed for the erec- 
tion of the Chattanooga model home to be 
sponsored by the Southern Pine Association, de- 
signed by W. H. Sears, president of the Ten- 
nessee State chapter of the American Institute 
of Architects, and supervised by the retail lum- 
ber interests of Chattanooga. The decision 
to start building was reached at a recent meet- 
ing attended by a large number of retail lum- 
bermen, contractors and civic leaders. 

The location of the Chattanooga hurricane- 
proof, lumber-framed house will be in an ad- 
vantageous position on Lookout Mountain, vis- 
ited by more than 100,000 persons each year. 
The Chattanooga model house is one of a series 
which the Southern Pine Association plans to 
sponsor during the next several months. Since 
November, 1926, the association has erected two 
other hurricane-proof homes, one in New Or- 
leans and another in Miami. So great was the 
success of these two ventures that it was de- 
cided to extend the campaign to other States, 
and thus show the building professions and the 
public what details are necessary in wooden 
frame construction to produce wind-defying and 
time-resistant structures. 

Incorporated in the Chattanooga house will 
be the ‘‘fifteen cardinal points of good con- 





struction’’ notable in the other demonstration 
houses sponsored by the association. These 
points exemplify a form of sturdy bracing and 
tying which not only protects the house against 
damage by storms of great intensity, but also 
gives a much longer life to the walls, which 
are doubly protected against cracking and 
crumbling under normal conditions. During the 
course of construction, the fifteen points will 
be plainly numbered in the frame of the house 
so that all visitors may examine them at will. 
THE TYPEWRITER may have displaced hand- 
written correspondence, and even bookkeeping, 
but nevertheless there is more or less hand- 
writing required in handling the business of 
the lumber yard. It may be on the books of the 
office or it may be on bits of board in the yard. 
In any -event, unless it is clearly legible, it 
causes errors, some of them costly. When a 
load of lumber is trucked two miles to the 
wrong address instead of a couple of blocks to 
the right place, because someone wrote illegi- 
bly, it is paying pretty dearly for illiteracy, 
carelessness, or whatever it may be. The young 
fellow who thinks nobody writes by hand any 
more and that consequently it is not worth his 
while to practice penmanship has lost sight of 
the fact that a good many million lead pencils 
and fountain pens are being sold every year. 


Ladies Give Lumber Yard the “Once-Over” 


It always makes the folks who get out the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN feel good when some 
policy or idea that has been long advocated in 
these columns is put into actual use by a lumber 
concern, whether such application of the idea 
is directly due to anything that has appeared 
in its columns or not. 


company, just as he related it to the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN : 

‘¢Something over two years ago we first con- 
ceived the idea of getting the ladies to visit our 
lumber yard and receive first-hand information 
about the various materials that we handle, and 





For a long time this 
journal has been em- 
phasizing the great and 
growing importance of 
the feminine factor in 
the merchandising of 
lumber and other house 
building materials, and 
has urged lumbermen 
to plan and arrange 
their offices, sales rooms, 
display windows etce., 
with a special view to 
cultivating the interest 
of the women, who in 
the final analysis have 
most to do with deter- 
mining not only what 











sort of a house shall be 
built, but what is even 
more important, 
whether a house shall 
be built at all, or 
whether the money that might be devoted to 
that purpose shall be put into an automobile, 
or something else. 


Therefore, it was with special interest that 
the editor of this department recently learned 
that the Harris Lumber Co., at Loveland, Colo., 
was stressing this idea of interesting the women 
of the community in what a well equipped retail 
lumber store has to offer, in the way of advice, 
suggestions and ideas for home planning and 
improvements, with visual demonstration of 
some of the various materials and their uses. 
Added interest was imparted by the fact that 
this is being in part accomplished through the 
application of an idea that so far as the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN knows is absolutely 
unique, being nothing less than the staging of a 
special ‘‘ Ladies’ Day,’’ on which occasion the 
women of the community were invited to visit 
the yard and view the interesting displays and 
demonstrations arranged for their entertain- 
ment and instruction. 

Perhaps the best way to convey to readers 
just how this proposition was planned and 
handled is to tell the story in the words of 
George C. Harris, owner and manager of the 


Snapshot taken on Ladies’ Day. 
display window, and big illuminated sign featuring ‘‘ Free Plans,’’ 
and ‘‘ Build a Home First’’ 


Note departing visitors; also large 


the proper way to use them. Therefore, we built 
a display room, laying the floors in squares with 
all the different patterns of flooring that we 
carry in stock, including oak, maple, fir and 
southern pine. Then we finished these squares 
all alike, so the customer could see just how 
each of these types of flooring would look in- 
stalled in her home. We also installed a French 
door, with fifteen lights; a two-light window; 
two different divided-light windows, and a case- 
ment, or as some call it, a French window. 
These exhibits are of real service to the cus- 
tomer, as she is thus enabled to visualize their 
appearance in her own home. We also have on 
display a folding ironing board, medicine cabi- 
net, breakfast nook and other things that appeal 
to the housewife. Most important of all, we 
have plans for attractive homes, the whole ar- 
rangement and equipment of the display room 
being very inviting to women who are interested 
in building or improving a home. 

‘Recently we had as our guests the Woman’s 
Club of Loveland, about thirty of the members 
visiting our establishment. We took great pleas- 
ure in showing them all around the place, ex- 
plaining how the lumber was piled, the different 





species carried ete. They were quite impressed 
with the large quantities and different kinds of 
stock that we have constantly on hand at the 
service of home builders. After showing them 
through the warehouses and yard they were 
taken to the display room where everything was 
explained, and then escorted to the office proper, 
where our men had already arranged seats prior 
to their arrival, and there we demonstrated some 
of the uses of brushing lacquer, a finish that 
dries in less than an hour. As they passed from 
the display room into the office a young lady 
employee gave each a little souvenir, which 
seemed to be appreciated.’’ 

Mr. Harris was so well pleased with this dem- 
onstration that he is already planning to have 
another Ladies’ Day. He feels that the interest 
shown and the results that may reasonably be 
expected were far greater than he had even 
hoped for. 

The accompanying photograph shows a por- 
tion of the Harris company’s establishment, but 
does not convey an adequate idea of the neat 
and orderly condition that prevails at all times, 
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Layout for newspaper ‘‘ad’’ suitable for an- 
nouncing ‘‘ Ladies’ Day,’’ the text to be com- 
pleted by adding, ‘‘where only piles of lumber 
are to be seen. We want to show you that this 
idea is wrong. Yow’ll be surprised to see the 
many things we handle that make homes more 
attractive, comfortable and convenient etc.’’ 













and which was even accentuated a little upon 
the occasion of the ladies’ visit. In this snap- 
shot a couple of the feminine visitors may be 
seen leaving the yard, the main body having 
passed on ahead. 
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Sectional House Is Successfully Developed 


Southern Retacler Puts Revolutionizing Type of Structure on Market— 
Years of Research and Exhaustive Tests 


Result of 


NEw ORLEANS, LA., April 4.—Reducing the 
cost of building to a level attainable by any 
purse has lately been a subject of serious dis- 
cussion in the lumber and building industries. 
The need of such reduction in cost, if the dream 











Roof truss for 12-foot unit 


of a home for every family is to become a 
reality, is patent. It has been apparent, how- 
ever, that any saving effected must be in the 
labor cost which ordinarily approximates 63 
percent of the entire cost of building. The 
idea therefore suggested itself that the logical 
solution lay in building homes with already 
fabricated, highly standardized units instead of 
with single boards. The New York tenement 
house committee for instance reported some 
months ago its belief that, as a means of avoid- 
ing tenement conditions by supplying workers 
with homes at a low cost, it would be possible 
to erect houses of five and six rooms in units 
so large that not over a hundred would be re- 
quired for the entire structure, and that those 
.hundred parts could be put together in a max- 
imum time of three days. 

Wilson Compton, secretary of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, has also 
given the matter much thought and has come 
to the same conclusion. In a recent statement 
he opined that ‘‘the only method of effecting a 
material saving in house construction would be 
of increasing the size of home building units, 
supplied by the lumber mills ready for use. To 
deliver finished mill work in small units is not 
enough; there must be delivery of building 











Interior side of window section, with insulating 
board attached. Space for bolting at bottom 
ultimately covered by inside base 


parts fabricated and in such form and condi- 
tion that a few laborers in a short time may put 
together a structure that by the old methods 
would have required weeks and months to com- 
plete.’’ 

However, long before conditions in the build- 
ing field forced the subject of unit or sectional 
building into the foreground, that very idea 
occurred to a young Tennessee engineer, G. W. 
Rappleyea. The idea grew, until today a well 
known retail lumber concern is building and 
selling a unit house requiring only fifty to a 
maximum of a hundred fully fabricated parts, 
depending on the size and style of structure 
and which can be completed in from one to 
three days. 

For sixteen years Mr. Rappleyea was engaged 
in research at home and abroad, with a view 
to developing a unit built house that would 
represent the absolute minimum of cost and 
yet possess the durability, attractiveness and 
convenience of the structure erected by ordin- 
ary methods. After compiling exhaustive data, 
the inventor on Jan. 15, 1926, opened a shop in 








Shop view: 


Lay-out table for nailing up of 
sections 


Mobile, Ala., for the purpose of constructing 
a series of unit houses and subjecting them to 
regular laboratory tests with a view to discover- 
ing and correcting any inferiorities. This work 
completed, showing the house among other 
things to be storm and water proof, seven 
patents were taken out and the product defin- 
itely placed on the market last November. The 
demand was far beyond Mr. Rappleyea’s re- 
sources and he sold his factory, patents and 
personal services to the Hortman-Salmen Co. 
(Ine.), of New Orleans, and the plant was 
moved to this city and installed at the com- 
pany’s Carr’e yard on Dec. 4. Since that time 
the plant has been exclusively engaged in work- 
ing up parts for stock and has only within 
the last few days entered the market with its 
revolutionizing unit house. 

It thus remained for the Hortman-Salmen 
concern, one of the most progressive retail lum- 
ber concerns in the South, to take the leadership 
in actually fabricating and marketing the unit 
house. It already reports a huge demand for 
it and plans to increase production steadily as 
conditions warrant. 

There are at present seventy-five different 
floor plans in four distinctive models offered, 
ranging from the most economical to the most 
expensive, cost depending entirely on the size 
of the structure and the number of sections 
used. The parts, of which there are ninety 
in all including trellis work, flower boxes, mar- 
quises and specialties for various types of com- 
mercial buildings, are standardized so they 
may be used interchangeably for any plan or 
model, or in the case of most of them in any 
combination. Wall, partition, ceiling, roof and 
floor sections are all of uniform length and 






precisely 4 feet wide, the wall and partition 
joints being covered by outside and inside strips, 
giving an attractive paneled effect. The wall 


of a 12-foot room may therefore consist of three 
plain wall sections; of two plain wall sections 





View of unit house in process of construction 
in shop 


and one door or window section; of one door . 


and two window, or of three window sections, 
without any change in floor plans or an addi- 
tional stroke of work. The size of the rooms 
or style of the house may by the same token 
be changed at will. A feature that the com- 
pany dwells on is the fact that the house can 
be quickly torn down without damage to the 
house, and reassembled again, either for moving 
or remodelling purposes. 


The various parts are bolted together. If 
the house is erected for temporary purposes 
there is no nailing, as for instance of joists or 
floor sections. This in fact is unnecessary due 
to the patented interlocking of parts and does 
not affect the rigidity of the house. 


A feature of greatest interest from the lum- 
berman’s standpoint is that short length lum- 
ber is used almost exclusively in the construc- 
tion of the various units. Eighty-five percent 
of the lumber consumed is 8 feet and shorter, 
and 75 percent is four feet and shorter. The 
company makes it a policy to avoid cutting up 
lumber, but buys short lengths wherever possi- 
ble. As the standard width of all wall, parti- 
tion, ceiling, roof and flooring sections is four 
feet, great quantities of that length are con- 
sumed, as well as considerable shorter stuff for 











Exterior of window section ready for shipment, 


with sash and weights hung 
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truss bracings, joist stirrups and numerous 
other purposes. 

All lumber is cut and squared to proper length 
by electrical machinery at one operation and 
js then sent to the lay-out tables. Each part 
has its own table and all lumber intended for 
a particular part goes to that table. The pieces 
are dropped into grooves in the lay-out table 
and are then nailed together. The grooves are 
so arranged that each section must be of the 
proper dimensions, In the case of window and 
door sections, the windows or doors and frames 
are fitted in as soon as the siding has been 
nailed on. They are then painted with two 
coats of white paint and stocked for shipment. 
When the sections leave the factory the doors 
are fitted, hung and locked; the window sec- 
tions are complete with sash weights ready to 
raise or lower; the sills are cut and framed 
and stirrups to receive the floor joists are at- 
tached to the sills; the flooring is nailed into 
standard sections, tongued and grooved and 
ready to be matched—and so on throughout 
the whole operation. When ordered, screens are 
attached to window and door sections before 
shipment. At an additional cost of $10 per 
room, the wall sections are completely wired 
for electricity, making it necessary only to 
attach appliances. 

Corner closets and cabinets have also been 
standardized to be fitted into any room at will. 








Floor joists being fitted into stirrups attached 
to sills 


In addition to house plans, the company 
furnishes plans for physicians’ and other pro- 
fessional offices intended for erection in the 
rear of the residence; for schools and churches, 
filling stations, garages, stores and refreshment 
stands, boat houses and hunters’ cabins, barns, 
stables and all kinds of agricultural buildings 
—all erected with identically the same parts as 
the homes. 


For the beautification of the home the com- 
pany stocks a number of attractive entrance 
gateways, also trellises and like ornaments, 
which, if ordered, are attached to the proper 
sections before shipping. Windows are also sup- 
plied with flower boxes and marquises on re- 
quest. In a word, everything is ready to be 
put in place, and when the last section has been 
fitted the home is completely ready to occupy. 


A REFORESTRY plan that is proving successful 
is being carried on in the vicinity of Americus, 
Ga., by Walter W. Wilson, a lumber manufac- 
turer of Americus, and J. M. Prince, head of 
the Americus Normal College. The movement 
was started about two years ago when Mr. Wil- 
son and Mr. Prince planted about 350 young 
slash pine trees on a barren portion of the 
normal college property, and a similar number 
on ¢cut-over lands owned by Mr. Wilson near 
Americus. These trees are now doing well. 


Selecting and Paying Branch Yard Managers 


One of the greatest problems confronting a 
business enterprise when it attempts to operate 
separate establishments under the control of 
hired managers is that of personnel. How can 
men be selected and where can they be obtained 
to run a business which is divorced from the 
personal supervision of the owners and be en- 
trusted to work for the best interests of the 
company? The problem of selecting managers 
for yards has been a difficult one for the X. Y. Z. 
company, and more than that, an obstacle in the 
way of expansion. 

The main requirement for the manager of a 
small town retail yard is actual experience in 
a lumber yard. He should have been connected 
with a lumber yard at least three years, part 
of his time being spent in handling lumber, and 
part in the office. In this way he will become 
acquainted both with the mechanical operations 
of handling, piling, and hauling lumber, and the 
bookkeeping and clerical end of the business. 
He must know how to figure lumber, and how 
to estimate lumber in accordance with plans 
and specifications. The rudiments of good 
bookkeeping should be thoroughly understood 
and he should know how to keep a set of books 
in accordance with the methods most commonly 
used by lumber yards. 


Ability to Sell Is Required 


A manager must be a good salesman, for 
after all, sales is the main objective. In order 
to sell one must know his product well and 
must know how to approach his customer. All 
these factors the manager should obtain from 
his experience within a yard. In this day and 
age a lumberman cannot sit back in his office 
and wait for customers, but instead, he must go 
out seeking them. He must possess selling 
energy and know how to promote business. 

It must be kept in mind that the chain yards 
of the X. Y. Z. company are operated under a 
close control from the main office. In other 
words, the manager is constantly being aided by 
his department heads. Most of the functions 
of the retail yard are either performed or close- 
ly controlled by the head office, such as pur- 
chasing; sales promotion work; paying bills, 
with the exception of local accounts; making 
improvements to buildings, yard and delivery 
equipment; accounting; and financial matters. 
Therefore, the managers are not necessarily re- 
quired to be old, experienced lumbermen, but 
they should have a little experience in lumber 
yards, and know the fundamentals of book- 
keeping and salesmanship. 


[By Ross W. Beatty] 


An ideal type of small town yard manager is 
a young fellow between 24 and 30 years of 
age, with a high school education and plenty of 
initiative, willing to learn as he progresses in 
the job of manager. The constant aid of the 
department heads will prevent his making seri- 
ous blunders and will develop him into a good 
lumberman. 


Choosing Manager for a Large Yard 


The case is much different in the selection 
of a manager for a large yard. This man must 
be of a high class type, so to speak, and have 
had more experience in lumber yards. Large 
yards are located in good sized cities and the 
business connections which a lumberman will 
have are with prominent and influential men. 
Therefore a man over thirty years of age, at 
least, should have charge of the yard... He 
should not need the advice and control over the 
details of operation furnished by the depart- 
ment heads, but should work out his yard op- 
erations according to the plan that he considers 
best. He should be a good lumberman, and 
fully capable of managing a large yard suc- 
cessfully. 

Managers for small town yards may be ob- 
tained by hiring young fellows to work in the 
company’s yards, and then as they become ac- 
quainted with the business, put them in charge 
of small yards. This means maintaining a 
training school for future managers along with 
the regular activities of the business, promoting 
the men to managers from the regular force. 
However, obtaining managers for large yards 
offers more difficulty, in that they must be ex- 
perienced men and capable of handling a big 
job. There may be a few of the men in the 
company well fitted for the position who can be 
promoted to operate this type of yard. Usually 
managers can be hired from other companies 
but it is more desirable to develop them within 
the organization because they have adapted 
themselves to the company, policies, ete. 


Providing a Special Incentive 


A method of paying managers must be so de- 
vised that they will have an adequate income, 
and have an incentive to increase the business. 
The most common system of payment is the 
straight salary, which has one strong advantage 
to the employee, the assurance of a steady in- 
come. But it offers no incentive to the man to 
increase his business and be actively interested 
in the welfare of the yard. In order to do this 


a method is suggested to insure the manager 
a good income, yet offer him an incentive to 
increase sales as well as to keep expenses down, 
all resulting in a larger income for the manager 
and more profits for the company. 

Under this method the manager will be paid 
a straight salary as at present. In addition he 
will receive a commission of one percent on 
all sales. This offers him an incentive to in- 
crease sales because a manager operating an 
average yard with total net sales amounting to 
$50,000 year, will receive a commission of 
$500. 

He will be allowed a bonus for any savings 
in operating expenses which will be based upon 
savings over a standard percentage of expenses 
to sales. This standard percentage of expenses 
will be determined by dividing the expenses for 
a three-year period by the total sales for the 
period, giving a percentage of expenses to sales, 
which will be the standard. If the actual ex- 
penses for the year are less than the standard 
percentage applied to the sales for that year, 
the manager will be paid 50 percent of this dif- 
ference in the shape of a bonus. 


How the Bonus Idea Works Out 
This bonus may be illustrated by an example 
showing how it is actually worked out: 
To get standard percentage of expenses to 
sales: 





Actual Expenses 

Sales for Year 

DN seid i etestecusae te $ 60,000 $ 9,000 
AS ods as dee ee 50,000 7,500 
BE sadn < celta wv eeewre 70,000 10,500 
$180,000 $27,000 


The sum of the expenses for the period di- 
vided by the sum of the actual sales for the 
period gives a standard percentage of expenses 
to sales of 15 percent. 

To figure savings for the year: 

i 6h obo Habe 0-4 Bios obale Sioa $100,000 
Expenses for year ........++eeeeeeee 14,000 


Standard percentage applied to 1925 sales, 15 
percent of $100,000, amounts to $15,000. 


Standard expenses ........--22eseeeee $15,000 

Actual expenses .......---eeeecsccces 14,000 

Aotwal GRVIMS. 0. ccccccsscccccessvcs $ 1,000 
To distribute savings: 

50 percent to manager ...........eeeeees $500 

50 percent to company .......-.+.eeeeeee 500 


The advantages of this bonus for decreasing 
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expenses are that the managers are given an 
incentive to keep expenses as low as possible, 
and to discourage extravagance. Profits are 
eaten up quickly by large expenses and since 
the object of business is to make profits, they 
should be safeguarded. In periods of depres- 
sion, which are accompanied by low sales and 
small profits, it is exceedingly advantageous to 
keep expenses down in order to insure as large 
a profit as is possible under the existing cir- 
eumstances. If profits cannot be made through 
sales they may be made through savings in ex- 
penses. Therefore when commissions are cut 
down because of the lack of sales, the expense 
bonus offers the manager an incentive to make 
up this loss of income by lowering expenses and 
sharing the savings made. 

Some men get so enthusiastic over increasing 
sales that they forget that a sale is a loss if no 
profit ean be made. They are carried away 
with the idea of volume of sales and incur ex- 
penses to get this volume that more than wipe 
out the profit. As a check against this, the ex- 
pense bonus encourages profitable selling in 
place of volume selling. 


The Plan Summarized 


In conclusion, the payment scheme can be 
condensed into three sections, the payment of 
a straight salary, a commission of one percent 
on sales, and a bonus of 50 percent on savings 
made through decreasing expenses. The scheme 
ean be easily understood by the managers be- 
cause of its simplicity, it is flexible in that the 
amount of the reward can be quickly changed 
either by changing the percentages or chang- 
ing the salary, and it offers the incentives de- 
sired to establish profitable yards. 





Training Students in Wood Utilization 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 11.—Manual train- 
ing teachers in the schools of the country and 
leaders in the boy scouts, camp fire girls and 
other organizations which conduct manual 
training courses can do effective work in train- 
ing students in the economical use of lumber, 
according to the Forest Service. In much of 
the work done in manual training courses cheap 
grades of lumber can be used to just as good 
purpose as absolutely clear stock, it is declared. 

The Forest Service cites the example of a 
manual training teacher at one of the junior 
high schools who instructed a pupil to buy 16- 
foot clear boards a foot wide which were cut 
up into short and, in some cases, very narrow 
strips for the building of a set of shelves for a 
eabinet. This tendency to use clear lumber for 
such purposes is believed to be prevalent. This 
not only brings about an unnecessarily high ex- 
pense to the students but runs counter to the 
present day tendency for more complete and 
effective utilization of lumber. The small pieces 


—«,«,! 








Left—Playhouse and sandbox in the Davis yard. 


called for by much of the manual training work 
ean be cut from low grade lumber containing 
knots and other defects. To do so would be 
to help the movement for better utilization of 
low grades of lumber. Many industries that 
use small pieces of standard sizes buy them 
from mills that salvage slabs, poor boards, and 


cull logs for this purpose. One of the greatest 
wastes of timber, the Forest Service declares 
comes from failure to find or devise uses for 
the lower grade materials, and in some measure 
this comes from the American tradition of de. 
manding the best lumber, no matter what use is 
to be made of it. 


Backyard Playground Contest 


SEATTLE, WaAsH., April 9.—Prize awards are 
being made in the Baekyard Playground Con- 
test recently conducted by the Seattle Times and 
the park department of the city, and as a result 
a number of trophies will shortly go to children 
or to parents who have taken part in this unique 
competition. City-wide interest was developed 
during the contest, not only in the numerous 





Teeter-totter and swing in the Davis yard 


pieces of play equipment brought into view, 
but in a broader way from the fact that the 
tendency of displays has been to portray the 
merits of the backyard as a safe place for play, 
as contrasted with the danger of the street. 

A visitor to Seattle during the contest was 
George W. Braden, of Pasadena, Calif., western 
representative of the Playground Recreation As- 
sociation of America, who highly praised the 
method by which the back-yard idea was being 
emphasized in this city. He said that back- 
yard play, more than anything else, preserved 
or developed ‘‘family morale,’’ and_ that 
through it there would spring up between 
parent and child the spirit of camaraderie 








Right—‘‘ Jack’’ Veitman (in light sweater) and playmates enjoying combination swing 


which, he declared, is one of the greatest har- 
monizing forces in the home. 

The contest has attracted wide attention. At 
the outset the Public Safety Council of St, 
Louis, Mo., was supplied with a résumé of what 
was taking place, and later it telegraphed to 
the park board for additional details. 

Everett P. Davis, 5501 Brooklyn avenue, is 
all-around city winner. The result of seven 
weeks’ work in spare time appears in a perfectly 
appointed playhouse built for his three daugh- 
ters, Patricia, Frances and Dorothy. In addi- 
tion, there is a hemp swing; a teeter-totter, 
Roman rings, and a fine sandbox squarely 
mounted on two heavy, spreading legs. 

Among the prize-winners was John T. Friedli, 
who will be awarded the trophy for the best 
all-around playground in the Rainier district, 
His yard at 5311 Alaska street has all kinds of 
equipment, including basketball court, jumping 
standards, swings and trapeze of all descrip- 
tions, and climbing poles. 

John Veitman, salesman, 207 Belmont avenue, 
emerges from the contest as the possessor of 
one of the best-equipped recreation plots in the 
city. He has a combination of swings, all dif- 
ferent and all suspended. from one mount. One 
has for its seat a board longitudinally fixed and 
accommodating four children who straddle it as 
they might a teeter-totter and propel it by 
pulling at bars. When in action, the youngsters 
in this swing look like a crew in a racing shell. 
This yard was developed for ‘‘ Jack’’ Veitman, 
nine years old, who used it so effectively in fight- 
ing off asthma that now he is perfectly well. 

T. M. Reeder, 3934 West Southern street, is 
among the leaders in the contest for his ‘‘safe 
play’’ equipment, consisting of a kiddie slide, 
a large hempen swing and a sandbox. The 
Reeder project has been awarded the district 
prize for West Seattle. 

Olaf Swenson, a furrier, living at 704 Hamlin 
street, secures the trophy for the Capitol Hill 
district, with hempen swings and what is de- 
scribed as a ‘‘teeter-totter de luxe.’’ The pivot 
is a heavy transverse pipe fixed in two sturdy 
posts, which themselves are anchored in con- 
crete. At either end of the board the slides are 
hollowed, giving the seats the appearance of 
saddles, and adding to their comfort. Under- 
neath are small boards which act as buffers. 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 


WasHINGTON, D. C., April 11.—The following statistics were compiled by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association: 













ftwoods: Production Shipments Orders 
week ended: 1927, April 2; 1926, April 3— 1927 1926 927 1 1926 
Southern Pine Association...........+.s+s+++ biéaeeesaaethasenes 61,143,599 68,726,867 63,389,028 73,455,606 55,541,442 69,760,656 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association.........ssseeeeeeeeeeeeees 64,686,427 110,044,308 106,809,082 76,050,691 112,087,342 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association.........++seeeeseeeees 25,221, 30,820,000 29,792,000 131, 32,418,000 34,331,000 
California Redwood Association....-...... oe 8,053, 8,351,000 9,651,000 7,578,000 9,385,000 8,656,000 
North Carolina Pine Association..........+ssseseseeeeees 8,312,454 8,087,407 . 7,261,824 7,001 ,427 5,367,00 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association........-+++:e+sse+eeees 7,563,400 9,100,300 8,293,900 11,111,300 7,414,000 9,107,000 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association..... 2,083,000 1,523,000 827,000 1,800,000 3,129,000 1,021,000 
Total SOftWOOdS, ONE WEEK... .cccccccccccccccccccccccccccscecs 177,062,880 236,652,882 194,811,265 237,146,812 190,939,660 240,329,998 
California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association...... or pF eee eee ee Fl ee 
irteen weeks ended above dates— . 
A inn Pine Association ...........+. et ata oe le ataliaeane 891,339,106 913,537,718 837,709,787 934,334,606 885,674,979 967,939,472 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association...........+++ Seabeedaes es 961,472,443 1,265,313,717 944,570,940 1,275,689,610 1,027 ,090, 1,356,906,045 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association......... gebececsesere ,066, 316,658,000 ¥842,000 386,466,000 355,570,000 397,239,000 
California Redwood Association.........cssseeeeees éeebesneheewnr 86,929,000 106,607,000 101,222,000 94,420,000 116,316,000 108,208,000 
North Carolina Pine Association...........sesesseers see ncuevees 101,827,284 97,430,700 103,012,228 98,195,785 89,065,541 70,896,631 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association......... ceesnenweeue 82,112,000 82,679,800 89,422,700 105,231,800 96,271,000 106,005,000 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association... 40,233, 32,943,000 39,799,000 29,653,000 39,108,000 23,326,000 
Total softwoods, thirteen WeeKS:......cccccccccccccesercces 2,394,978,833 2,815,169,935 2,444,578,655  2,923,990,801 2,603,095,701 3,030,520,148 
California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... rr roe pk eee 253,541,000 = ..cccoce 
ot say lock & Hard d M factur A iati 
J mloc ardwoo anufacturers’ Association— 
ae weak KGa heed ee S Rae spheres GceN eek —ees tee ete Sebde eee dunes 3,625,000 5,471,000 2,311,000 2,956,000 2,607,000 1,912,000 
NT ERNE Se IE Se MOAR EE RE Gee Ape Pe oe eee 83,527,000 80,118,000 53,737,000 53,797,000 53,624,000 50,677,000 
d Manufacturers’ Institute— ji 
ae Ke we Necks ePeteteedeene eens (emebieteecunieawnnn 13,425,000 15,224,159 15,842,000 15,687,278 15,676,000 13,738,871 
ES oo cv cc usc accu ctcagussdekbessedeasenakeoemennns 290,968,000 252,957,128 316,736,000 270,347,682 331,303,000 281,598,628 





National Analysis. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 11.—The National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association issued the 
following analysis for the week ended April 2, 
orders and shipments being shown as percent- 
ages of production: 


During During 13 
Week Ended Wks. Ended 
April 2 April 2 


No. of Ship- Or- Ship- Or- 


ASSOCIATIONS— mills ments ders ments ders 
Southern Pine ...... 111 0 88 94 99 
West Coast ......... 72 112 118 98 107 
Western Pine ....... 38 118 129 142 154 
California Pines* ... 18 225 221 178 177 
California Redwood... 16 120 117 116 134 
North California Pine 42 101 84 101 87 
Northern Pine ....... 7 110 98 109 110 
N. Hem. & Hdwd. ... 12 126- 150 99 97 

All softwoods ..... 316 116 1138 106 113 
N. Hem. & Hdwd..... ... 64 72 64 64 
Hdwd. Mfrs. Institute 1127 118 117 109 114 

All hardwoods .... ... 106 107 99 103 

Softwoods and 

hardwoods ...... c—« Soe 25 105 «111 


7Units of production. 
*62 percent of cut in region. 


The report for the week ended March 26 in this 
department showed 332 mills and 127 units. 





Western Pine Summary 


PORTLAND, OrE., April 9.—The Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association summarizes as fol- 
lows reports for the week ended April 2, from 
thirty-eight member mills: 


Percent 
Percent Ship- 


Production— Carsj Feet of cut ments 
EE Saka a kk wielm 33,650,000 
Co ae 25,221,000 


29,120,000 
672,000 


29,792,000 118.12 


Shipments (car)..1,120 
Local deliveries. .... 


Total shipments.... 


Orders— 
Canceled ...... 32 832,000 
Booked (car)...1,221 31,746,000 


672,000 


Local “ees a ae 
32,418,000 128.54 108.81 


Total orders ....... 
On hand end 
ee 4,255 110,630,000 — 


Bookings for the week by thirty-six identical 
mills were 115.76 percent of those for the previous 
week, showing an increase of 4,082,000 feet. 


7Car basis is 26,000 feet. 


*Normal takes into consideration mill capacity, 
number of months usually operated and usual 
number of shifts—reduced to a weekly basis which 
is constant throughout the year. 


During the week production was 75 percent of 
normal; shipments were 89 percent of normal and 
orders, 96 percent of normal. Average for the 
corresponding weeks of the last four years was as 
follows: Production, 97 percent; shipments, 85 
percent, and orders, 86 percent of normal. 


Production is so seasonable that, during two 
winter months, actual production amounted to 
only 53 percent of normal, while during two peak 
summer months the production increased to 114 
percent of normal. 








Hardwood Barometer 


MempHISs, TENN., April 11—The Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Institute barometer for the 
week ended April 2, 160 units reporting, is as 








follows: Percent of. 
Normal Actual Ship- 
Production *— Feet output output ments 


Normal (iden- 
tical units) 26,880,000 er ics 
SE 60.0 *s 20,958,000 78 han at 
Shipments} .... 24,101,000 89.7 115 


Orders— 
eee 23,729,000 88.3 113.2 98.5 
On hand end 
OE 446% 170,571,000 


*Based on mill log scale. 

¢Lumber fabricated at the mills and used in 
construction work included in total orders and 
shipmeuts. 





California Redwood 


San Francisco, Cauir., April 9.—The follow- 
ing information is summarized from the report 
of the California Redwood Association for the 
week ended April 2: 

———— Redwood. White- 


No. of Percent of wood 


o 
mills Feet production Feet 


Production ... 16 8,053,000 100 1,533,000 
Shipments .... 16 9,651,000 120 1,489,000 
Orders received 16 9,385,000 117 2,272,000 
Orders on hand 15 51,025,000 7,707,000 


Detailed Distribution of Redwood for Week 


Shipments Orders 
Northern California*.... 3,969,000 3,852,000 
Southern California*.... 2,567,000 2,570,000 
ree Se. «“ecaanns 
aa ss tirlah tal has cds ell 1,548,000 1,419,000 
SE a iaaccneecnnees 1,545,000 1,544,000 
aah a a arate 9,651,000 9,385,000 


*North and south of the line running through 
San Luis Obispo and Bakersfield. 

+Washington, Oregon, Nevada and Arizona. 

tAll other States and Canada. 





Southern Pine Barometer 

New Organs, La., April 12.—For the week 
ended April 8, Friday, 114 mills report as fol- 
lows to the Southern Pine Association: 


Percent Percent 
Normal Actual 


Production— Cars} Feet Output Output 
Normal .... .... 74,841,298 per Somaoe 
Actual .... .... 65,066,512 86.91 ede 

Shipments* .. 3,152 63,916,256 85.40 98.27 

Orders— 

Received* .. 2,989 60,610,942 80.99 92.18 
On hand end 


weekft ...11,158 226,261,924 . 


+Basis of car loadings is February average, 
20,278 feet. 

tOrders on hand showed a decrease of 1.44 per- 
cent, or 3,305,314 feet during the week; 111 mills 
contributed to previous week's report. 

*Orders were 94.83 percent of shipments. 

Of 113 mills reporting running time, 5 were 
shut down; 2 operated two days; 1, three days; 
1, four days; 9, five days, and 14, five and one- 
half days; 65 worked full time, while 16 worked 
628 hours overtime. 





Hemlock and Hardwood 


OsHKOsH, Wis., April 11.—The following 
summary is of figures supplied to the Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion by twenty to twenty-five firms that ordi- 
narily make about one-third the total monthly 
shipments, and shows averages for all 1926, for 
January, February, March and 1927 to date, 
and weekly figures for March and April: 


Hemlock 

Period— Firms Cut Shipments Orders 
Weekly average— 

1926 to Dec. 

reser ys 3,252,000 3,173,000 2,804,000 

MEE, biacas 'o< 3,359,000 2,802,000 2,654,000 

February ... .. 2,835,000 2,607,000 2,737,000 

OS eee ,905,000 3,946,0 3,677,000 

1927 to date.. .. 3,297,000 3,143,000 3,087,000 
March 6 ...... 19 4,731,000 3,299,000 3,601, 
March 12 ...... 20 3,535,000 3,718,000 3,952,000 
March 19 ...... 2 ,496,000 4,210,000 3,787,000 
Baren BS .nccss 21 2,296,000 3,523,000 2,674,000 

Pe 18 2,475,000 3,447,000 3,927,000 

Hardwood 

Weekly average— 

1926 to Dec. 

ea 4,165,000 4,224,000 3,922,000 

SQRURTY veces os 6,008,000 3,901,000 3,582,000 

February .... .. 7,731,000 4,553,000 4,877,000 

a 6,571,000 4,546, 4,369,000 

1927 to date.. .. 6,571,000 4,546,000 4,369,000 
March 6....... 19 7,240,000 3,908,000 4,289,000 
DERE Ebccvcces 20 4,982,000 3,651,000 4,775,000 
BESEER. 19.02 22 6,388,000 4,812,000 5,123,000 
March 26....... 21 5,445,000 4,697,000 2,776,000 
, | oer 18 4,580,000 3,534,000 3,632,000 





West Coast Review 


SEATTLE, WasH., April 9.—For the week 
ended April 2, 72 mills report as follows to the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association: 
Production ... 64,686,427 


Shipments .... 72,463,038 18% above production 
re 76,050,691 12% above production 


Shipments— 


Water delivery: Feet Feet 
SE Sibedcbbs obcan sane 17,696,137 
SE 6-6 b 00h cde sas anceeen 6,814,715 
Ee NS CNT ooo ode ceceet pecnes 24,510,852 
EE Lecce t atin thoae anne eae 43,243,648 
eS | eS a re mete Core 4,708,538 
Te I on. v oho nkide es iaceceaas 72,463,038 
New Business— 
Water delivery: 
DE, Bo Ga6S Coes nn creed 19,006,958 
pe eee ee 6,857,428 
... gC Qf. y, 5 Serer eee 25,864,386 
| Yo . eee a ae 3 45,477,767 
ae 2) ee er Tr tres 4,708,538 
ea re 76,050,691 
Unfilled orders— 
Water delivery: 
Domestic cargo ........... 105,803,408 
pO eer rer 76,587,797 
TD 5 bv. 5050.05 0 0b 00a tes saneeee 182,391,205 
DE. Ge breeh abd oss OV ANad sheen caweee’ 117,571,055 
Total unfilled orders .....ccccccscess 299,962,260 


(Statistics continued on page 85) 
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Hardwoods Moving Well to Auto Plants— 


Mills Being Forced Down 


Mempuis, TENN., April 12.—Southern hard- 
wood demand is exceedingly low for this sea- 
son, though it was expected that demand would 
increase due to the probable shortage of many 
species of hardwoods. No large orders have 
been placed during the last week, buyers still 
remaining out of the market. The automobile 
manufacturers are probably the most consistent 
buyers. Practically all plants are in the mar- 
ket and, while they are not buying in large 
quantities, they are taking a good volume each 
week. Furniture manufacturers are in the mar- 
ket one day and and out the next, but are taking 
a fair volume. Building trades demand is only 
fair. Flooring manufacturers are not buying. 
Box and crating manufacturers are still in the 
market for a good volume of low grades. The 
export market is taking considerable hardwoods, 
and the Ameriean Overseas Forwarding Co. re- 
ports shipments exceedingly heavy and predicts 
that the movement will continue well into the 
summer months. 

Continuation of heavy rains has put the Mis- 
sissippi over flood stage, with levees taxed to 
capacity to hold back the water. There is a 
probability of a levee break at any time which 
will overflow thousands of acres of timber lands 
and will further curtail production. It is felt 
sure that production will be low well into the 
summer months. The present spurt in produc- 
tion is due to the fact that many mills long 
distances from rivérs are running overtime to 
produce lumber. Each day sees another mill 
close down. One hardwood man who has just 
returned from a trip through the producing 
territory reports that 35 percent of the mills 
are down, that a number of those run- 
ning are only operating part time, and that 
many others will be forced down because of lack 
of log supply. Logging is impossible in the 
section about Memphis, according to the report 
of the Valley Log Loading Co., which say that 
few logs are available. There is no change in 
the price of logs. 


Sides hoo Cantatnn 


Macon, Ga., April 12.—The demand for 
hardwood lumber this week was even better 
than during the preceding weeks of this year, 
with bookings ahead of shipments. All grades 
and all woods were covered by sales. Heavy 
orders for trim and molding continued to pour 
in. There has been an increase in export de- 
mand, mostly for shipment to the United King- 
dom. Logging camps are behind in their work, 
due to unfavorable conditions, but most mills 
operated this week on full time. Little change 
in prices was noted. 


Movement Is Increasing 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., April 11.—In consideration 
of the very light production of hardwoods, re- 
duced inventories of large producers, and small 
present production, with many mills down, it is 
hard to see just why prices of hardwoods do 
not improve. However, it looks as if producers 
have been more interested in reducing inven- 
tories than in getting a good or fair price. In- 
quiry since the first of April has been a shade 
better, and several houses have reported larger 
sales for the last two weeks. Quotations at 
Louisville on 4/4 stocks are about as follows: 
Chestnut, FAS, $90; No. 1, $50; No. 2 and bet- 
ter, $35; sound wormy, C&better, $38. Cotton- 
wood, FAS, 6- to 12-inch, $57; 13-inch and 
up, $69; common and select, $39; No. 2 com- 
mon, $34; No. 3 common, $21. Poplar, FAS, 
$90 to $100; saps and selects, $65@70; No. 1 
common, $45@55; 2A, $35@40; 2B, $25@27. 
Walnut, FAS, $225 and up; selects, $150; No.1 
common, $90; No. 2, $40. Red oak, FAS, $82 
and up; common, $53 and up; white oak, FAS, 


$85 and up; common, $56 and up. Gum, quar- 
tered red, FAS, $100; common, $56; plain 
red, $95 and $53; quartered sap, $64 and $50; 
plain sap, $55 and $42.50. Walnut has been in 
heavy demand, and at strong prices. FAS wal- 
nut is searce. Select grade is also in fair de- 
mand at firm prices. Common is hard to sell. 
Cottonwood is holding its own, and is in fair 
demand. Chestnut is firm, and in fair demand 
in sound wormy and low grade. Ash is holding 
its own. Elm and hard maple are in good 
demand at good prices, automobile woods being 
active. ‘Soft maple is steady. Oak demand is 
light but improving. Poplar is doing somewhat 
better. 





Output Low; Sales Increasing 


ATLANTA, Ga., April 11—Georgia hardwood 
output did not increase last week, due to con- 
tinued heavy rains, but sales were larger and 


———— 


Better Trade Than Last Year’s 


BurraLo, N. Y., April 12—While there jigs 
some disposition to eall the hardwood trade 
slow for this time of year, and there is an un- 
doubted tendency on the part of consumers to 
keep their stock down, conditions on the whole 
are more satisfactory than they were a year ago, 
The first quarter of this year showed an ip- 
creased volume of business with at least a 
number of the local yards and offices. One 
member of the trade says that business has been 
steadier this year, and that a gradual improve- 
ment has taken place, although no big buying 
is being done. 

Ganson Depew, director Great Southern Lum- 
ber Co. and past president Buffalo Lumber Ex- 
change, has been elected a director of the Buf- 
falo & Susquehanna Railroad, to succeed the 
late Carlton M. Smith, formerly a leading lum- 
berman and capitalist. Mr. Depew was a di- 














There are a number of interesting old wooden buildings in Huron, Ohio, four of which are shown 
here. Two of these houses, Fig. 1 and Fig. 2, were built by Mr. Johnson, of Ryan & Johnson, 
who were in the lumber business in Huron and Sandusky, Ohio, for many years. The house shown 
in Fig. 1 was built in 1842. The other was built in either 1841 or 1843, the exact year not being 
now known. Little is known concerning the history of the house shown in Fig. 3 except that its 
construction dates back to 1820. It is now used as the Episcopal rectory and has been so used for 
fifty years. The Presbyterian church, Fig. 4, was constructed in 1850. The steeple, which appears 
to be nearly 100 feet high, is almost hidden by the foliage of the elm tree which stands in front 
of the church. All of these buildings are in excellent condition and from all appearances will be 
serviceable for many years. 





now exceed the cut by 15 to 20 percent. Caro- 
lina furniture plants further increased book- 
ings, placing more orders for advance needs 
than at any time this year. Automotive orders 
were also better. Oak flooring plants are op- 
erating on a curtailed basis, due to slowness 
of retail call and weakness of prices. Retailers 
are buying on a slightly better basis, but pur- 
chases are still largely for current needs. Lower 
grades of gum and other boxwoods have been in 
active demand by crate and box manufactur- 
ers. Millwork plants are buying but little, but 
as they are figuring on a number of large jobs 
planned for this spring, the trade looks for 
early improvement. 


For Current Market Prices on Hardwoods See Pages 88 and 89 


rector of the company when it was owned by 
Frank H. and Charles W. Goodyear, who built it 
to develop their large lumber and coal proper- 
ties in Northern Pennsylvania. 

The Neal-O’Brien Lumber Co., Oswego, N. Y., 
recently established as a partnership, has 
been incorporated with capital of $250,000. The 
incorporators are M. Prouse Neal, William G. 
O’Brien, Mary L. Neal and Louise O’Brien. 
Both wholesale and retail business will be car- 
ried on. 

Some of the local lumber wholesalers have 
started a bridge club and elected Harry L. Ab- 
bott to the office of head cantilever, which is 
the highest office within the gift of the members. 
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roduction Hampered by Wet Weather 


Others attending the first meeting were Orson 
E. Yeager, Arthur J. Yeager, William A. 
Perrin, Charles N. Perrin, Fred M. Sullivan, 
Robert F. Kreinheder, Chester Oschuetz, John 
H. Wall, Elmer J. Sturn, William P. Miller and 
B. J. Abbott. 

Eugene W. Carson is in charge of a hand- 
ball tournament at the Buffalo Athletic Club 
and is leading in the singles. Gerard Zimmer- 
is runner-up. 


Northern Timber Firm 


Bay City, Micu., April 12—Northern hard- 
wood manufacturers are extremely well pleased 
with the business outlook. They have come 
through the winter with very few surplus items, 
and a shortage of some desirable stocks. Buyers 
seem to realize that prices are stabilized and 
that recent advances are being maintained. The 
early spring seriously interfered with logging 
operations, and some of the mills will close 
earlier than usual because of this fact. The de- 
mand continues satisfactory. Although some 
items are moving slowly, the volume is fully up 
to normal. Sales of maple and soft elm, prin- 
cipally 6/4 and thicker, continue to lead in vol- 
ume, with 4/4 and 5/4 birch increasing steadily. 
All thicknesses and kinds of culls are moving in 
good volume.- The demand for hardwood floor- 
ing stock is considerably below normal, due to 
the fact that production of flooring has been 
curtailed for several months. This product has 
been moving in better volume during the last 
few weeks, however, and it is expected that sur- 
plus stocks of flooring lumber will be consumed 
during the summer. 


Automobile Production Active 


Detroit, MicH., April 12.—With increased 
sales car demand from practically every section 
of the country, a decided improvement in pro- 


duction of automobiles is forecast for the sec- ° 


ond quarter of this year. Purchases of hard- 
woods and other materials are developing on a 
basis consistent with expectations that there 
will be an outstanding call for motor ears dur- 
ing the remainder of this month as well as in 
May and June. Chevrolet has prospects for an 
output of 100,000 cars and trucks during April. 
Buick is over 20,000 cars ahead of its best pre- 
vious output record for this time of year, and 
is maintaining a present output of 1,100 cars 
daily. Hudson-Essex is continuing a manufac- 
turing schedule of 1,500 cars daily. The com- 
bined output at the Oakland-Pontiae plants is 
now 750 to 800 ears daily. Ford is gradually 
increasing schedules with the development of 
a growing spring demand. Dodge Bros. are ex- 
pected to begin larger schedules on their new 
model, which will be formally announced next 
month, Other plants are establishing or con- 
templating consistent increases following intro- 
duction of new models. 





Canadian Heedweed Development 


MONTREAL, QuE., April 12.—Frank Kent, 
president of Seaman-Kent Co., will leave for 
Great Britain this week in connection with the 
organization of British companies to produce 
hardwood from the twenty-three townships re- 
cently bought from the Ontario government and 
eleven townships bought from private interests. 
Although several companies will be formed, two 
of them incorporated in Ontario, in connection 
with the enterprise, which will run into millions 
of dollars, all the capital will come from Britain, 
mostly from Edinburgh, and there will be no 
opportunity for public investment, either in 
Canada or Britain. 

The area acquired by the British interests, 
with whom Mr. Kent is associated, has on it 
the largest remaining hard maple and birch 
left standing in the northern part of the conti- 
nent. The manufacturing processes will be 
entirely within the Province, so far as is prac- 





ticable, the development even going further . 


than is required by the embargo on the export 
of logs. . 

Estimates of the quantity of hardwood in the 
thirty-four townships vary, but it is pointed 
out that the stand is equivalent to 1,224 square 
miles, or a strip 102 miles long and 12 miles 
wide. More than $2,000,000 will be spent on 
development work in the vicinity of Bruce 
Mines, Nestorville and Thessalon. Men already 
are on the ground and it is expected that a saw- 
mill will be in operation within a few weeks for 
the cutting of timbers to be used in the con- 
struction of the larger mills. It is expected that 
the hardwood will find a ready market in Can- 
ada, the United States and Great Britain. 


Competition Is Severe 


CINCINNATI, Ouro, April 12.—Hardwood 
dealers still report lumber sales volume and 
prices unsatisfactory. There has been an im- 
provement in the run of orders, but spring buy- 
ing has not reached seasonal proportions, and 
competition is quite severe. While mills are 
nominally holding to the levels that have pre- 
vailed for some weeks, anxiety to capture or- 
ders has led to considerable price concessions. 
Consumers have been buying so sparingly that 
they have little in the way of surplus stocks, 
and mills report their stocks low owing to in- 
terruptions to production by the wet weather 
of the winter and spring. The pine market 


is showing more action than it did, and with 
the opening up of the building demand should 
gain considerable momentum. Prices have been 
hanging around the year’s low, but with an 
improved stream of orders a firmer situation 
is developing. 


Pass New Forestry Bills 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., April 12.—Two forestry 
bills have been passed by the Minnesota lower 
house. These bills are part of the program for 
forestry legislation in the 1927 session of the 
legislature, following passage of a constitutional 
amendment at the last election authorizing the 
legislature to pass laws which will encourage 
reforestation. Much of the session has been 
given to consideration to the best methods of 
procedure. 


One of the bills passed sets aside 80,000 acres 
of State land within the limits of the Minnesota 
national forest in northern Minnesota counties 
as State forest land. The second bill provides 
that all the expenses incurred by the State to 


‘eare for State forests shall be paid out of pro- 


ceeds of sale of forest products. 


The latter bill was offered to bring about a 
test case and to obtain a court decision as soon 
as possible on the constitutionality of such a 
regulation. On the court decision much of the 
effectiveness of the reforestation program may 
hinge. 


Wooden Box Association Annual 


All the box manufacturers in attendance at 
the twenty-eighth annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Wooden Box Manufac- 
turers report a satisfactory volume of business 
during the first three months of this year, and 
are optimistic over the outlook for the balance 
of 1927. The sessions are being held at the 
Palmer House, Chicago. The convention got 
under way on Wednesday afternoon, April 13. 
B. F. Masters, of Chicago, chairman of the 
board of governors, welcomed the delegates and 
briefly reviewed the progress which the associa- 
tion had made during the year. 

President T. J. Wilcox, of Eau Claire, Wis., 
said he was much gratified to report that the 
association membership represented something 
over 50 percent of those engaged in the manu- 
facture of wooden containers, with strong pros- 
pects of new members that will bring the total 
close to two-thirds of the manufacturers. He 
made a plea for organized effort to solve the 
problems of the industry, among the outstand- 
ing ones being that of scientific design and con- 
struction, trade promotion by education of the 
consuming public, and proof of the greater 
efficiency of the product of the box manufac- 
turer. 

In presenting his report, Secretary-treasurer 
Paul L. Grady, of Chicago, stated that a great 
new force in business has made itself evident 
within the last few years, and this force is 
group endeavor. The association is the agency 
through which the individual efforts of the 
wooden box manufacturers are mobilized to 
meet the organized efforts of competitive con- 
tainers. He urged the members to realize that 
it is good business to analyze the individual 
package problems of their customers, with the 
idea of designing the most economical box that 
will fit the needs of the trade. ‘‘ Educate the 
customer to look upon you as a service station 
for his packing problems,’’ said Mr. Grady. 

Regarding the growth and activities of the 
association, Mr. Grady said: 


During last year we increased the footage 
represented by the association more than 100 per- 
cent. We have added 41 new members and lost 
In codperation with the 


four by resignation. 


National Committee on Wood Utilization a plan 
has been worked out for the wooden box and 
erate industry to have its own subcommittee on 
wood utilization, which will help codperate with 
the Department of Commerce in research work in 
the design of boxes and crates and in refining of 
manufacturing processes, as well as in trade ex- 
tension work. At this time the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association is within sight of its 
goal of the $5,000,000 fund to be used for the pro- 
motion of lumber and lumber products. Wilson 
Compton, secretary-manager of that association, 
has met with the executive committee of the box 
association at various times within the last year 
in working out plans whereby our trade extension 
campaign and that of the lumber manufacturers 
can be correlated. While at this time all the de- 
tails have not been completed, we are confident 
of the outcome. In our trade promotion program 
our field representatives are constantly working 
with manufacturers, shippers and receivers of mer- 
chandise. In communities which are interested in 
lumber we have enlisted the newspapers in the 
support of wooden boxes. Lumber manufacturers 
and their employees are sold upon insisting that 
goods they buy be packed in wood. 


Following Mr. Grady there was an interesting 
talk by Prof. Charles M. Thompson, of Urbana, 
Tll., dean of the college of commerce and busi- 
ness administration of the University of Illinois, 
on ‘‘The Final Step in Production.’’ Dudley 
F. Holtman, assistant director National Com- 
mittee on Wood Utilization, Washington, D. C., 
spoke on the need for creating a greater utiliza- 
tion of wooden boxes, and also outlined the 
activities of the committee in regard to the 
use of short length lumber. ‘‘The Advantages 
of Knowing Costs’’ was the subject of an ex- 
temporaneous talk by W. B. Lawrence, a cost 
expert of Chicago. 

The Thursday session was devoted to reports 
and discussion on box research work and trade 
extension activities. D. L. Quinn, of Chicago, 
spoke on the first subject, and J. H. Dunning, 
of New York City, M. W. Fleming, of Boston, 
Mass., and Rex H. Morehouse, of San Francisco, 
Calif., handled the trade extension topic. This 
was followed by an outline of 1927 trade ex- 
tension plans by Secretary-treasurer Grady. 

Committee reports and election of officers will 
feature the closing session on April 15. 
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Week’s Gleanings From West Coast 


Shingle Mill on Two-Shift Basis 


RAYMOND, Wasu., April 9.—Case shingle mill 
No. 1 has been taken over by the newly-organ- 
ized Case company, and is operating on a two- 
shift basis. E. E. Case announces that he will 
manage the plant and will act as his own fore- 
man on the day shift. Each shift employs about 
twenty men. About a third of the timber will 
be used in the Japanese bolt business, and the 
remainder will be cut into shingles. 


Loggers Cutting Camp Crews 

SEATTLE, WasH., April 9.—With fir logs in 
ample supply, loggers are cutting down their 
camp crews, the curtailment in some instances 
running as high as 25 per cent. There is more 
snow in the foothills than during any April 
for the last five years. Fir logs are easy at $12, 
$18 and $24. Cedar logs are plentiful, with 
$15 to $16 offered for shingle cedar and $28 for 
lumber cedar. Hemlock logs are barely steady 
at $10@11 for No. 3 and $12@13 for No. 2. 


To Place Plant in Operation 


CoTTaGE Grove, Orz., April 9.—It is stated 
that the plant of the Leona Mill Co., which has 
been idle for five years, will soon be put in 
operation by Roy A. Beebe. The mill has a ca- 
pacity of about 40,000 feet a day. Mr. Beebe 
has cut out his timber at Comstock, where he 
has been operating for eight years. 


Learn Merits of West Coast Woods 

SEATTLE, WAsH., April 9.—The five building 
engineers from New York city, who are making 
a tour of logging and lumber operations in the 
Pacific Northwest, have put in a busy week. The 
party, which consists of Thomas H. Heatley, 
Richard Brown, A. B. Cumins, Rollin C. Bas- 
tress and Edwin Wilkinson, has been conducted 
by J. 8. Rime, eastern inspector for the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, and by J. B. 
Fitzgerald, of the West Coast Lumber Bureau. 

On arrival at Van- 
ecouver, B. C., April 3, 
they came by boat to 
this city, where they 
were welcomed by C. J. 
Hogue and C. D. Moore, 
of the lumber bureau. 
Monday they viewed 
eanal and dock con- 
struction in Seattle. 

Tuesday they went to 
Everett, where they vis- 
ited the plant of the 
Clark-Nickerson Lum- 
ber Co. and Weyer- 
haeuser Mill C, both of 
which are specializing 
on hemlock. They were 
particularly interested 
in hemlock squares— 
18x18—30 to 40—for 
delivery in Japan. Dur- 
ing the forenoon the vis- 
itors were at the Clark- 
Nickerson plant as 
guests of H. M. Rob- 
bins, president, and A. 
E. McIntesh, assistant to the president, and in 
the afternoon they were conducted through 
Mill C by William Peabody, manager Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co., and by Robert W. Hunt, 
district sales manager. They were accompanied 
to Everett by L. A. Nelson, grading rules ex- 
pert for the West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion; James P. Austin, manager Pacific coast 
department AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, and J. G. 
Kennedy, sales manager Krauss Bros. Lum- 
ber Co. 

Wednesday, Mr. Heatley and his companions 
were at the college of forestry, University of 
Washington, where they took part in a testing 
process of hemlock samples from the Everett 


mills. A diverting part of the program enabled 
them to witness the topping of a fir tree near 
the forestry building, the feat being performed 
by Romeo Lauzon, who during the school term 
is taking the course in logging engineering and 
during the summer is high-climber for a logging 
concern. Lauzon is also a member of the foot- 
ball team of the University of Washington. 
During the day, Mr. Wheatley donned the high- 
climber ’s togs, ascended the fir tree for an ap- 
preciable distance, and was photographed. 

From this city the building engineers went 
to Grays Harbor, thence to Tacoma, Portland 
and Longview. 

The engineers are interested in all four of the 
major species of West Coast commercial woods 
—Douglas fir, western red cedar, Sitka spruce 
and West Coast hemlock, and they are em- 
bracing every opportunity to enlarge their 
knowledge of those woods. They are especially 
interested in West Coast hemlock, which is a 
wood of special uses and of high merit. Recently 
the West Coast Lumber Bureau carried on a 
series of hemlock tests in the laboratories of 
Columbia University, and at those tests the vis- 
iting engineers officiated as supervisors. Sup- 
plementing the impressions they gained there, 
they have come to the Pacific Northwest as 
guests of the West Coast bureau, to check the 
results for themselves, in the forests and mills 
where West Coast hemlock is produced. 


Back on Job Again 

EVERETT, WASH., April 9.—Rudolph Weid- 
auer, well known lumberman, has been out of 
the going for nearly a year, owing to a succes- 
sion of ailments that for a time threatened his 
life. Nevertheless, he is now presiding over his 
office in the Wisconsin building, proclaiming 
himself an optimist both as to health and busi- 
ness prospects. ‘‘I find that there has been an 
improvement in demand,’’ says Mr. Weidauer. 
‘*Tt has come from line yards, which so far as 
my observation goes are now buying more liber- 
ally. There is a considerable volume of orders 








Building engineers from New York City who are touring logging and 

lumbering operations of the Pacific Northwest. Left to right—EFdwin 

Wilkinson, Brooklyn; A. B. Cumins, Richmond ; Richard Brown, Queens ; 
Thomas H. Heatley, Bronz, and Rollin C. Bastress, Manhattan 


; ‘i — 
for car material. Farmers are beginning to 
buy, and there is quite a seattering trade all 
around. It is my prediction that as the weather 
improves back East, they will begin to order 
more stuff.’’ 


Tariff Commission Shingle Report 


SEATTLE, WASH., April 9.—Word has reached 
here on the authority of Congressman Linn H. 
Hadley that the completed report of the tariff 
commission on shingles in the United States and 
Canada, which is now in the hands of President 
Coolidge, may become the basis of legislation 
by Congress. 


Portland Man Missing 


PORTLAND, OrRE., April 9.—Complete mystery 
surrounds the disappearance here of Philip 
Stanley McKenzie, vice president and manager 
of the P. S. McKenzie Lumber Co., with offices 
in the Gasco Building. Mr. McKenzie left his 
home here at 6 o’clock in the evening of April 2 
with the intention of boarding the 1 a. m. train 
for Eugene on a business trip. He dropped into 
the office shortly after 
leaving home and left 
his suitcase and his 
tickets for transporta- 
tion and sleeping berth. 
At 6:30 he telephoned 
his wife saying he was 
on his way home for a 





PHILIP 8S. McKENZIE, 
Portland, Ore. ; 
Lumberman Who Has 
Mysteriously Disappeared 





few minutes. That was 
the last heard from or 
of him. 

Thursday of this 
week, Mrs. McKenzie 
notified the police who 
immediately began a 
search through the 
newspapers and by radio, but as yet no clew 
has been found. 

Mrs. McKenzie is fearful her husband has 
lost his memory, as a result of a head wound 
received during the World War when he was 
in the battle on the Somme, a member of a 
Canadian contingent. She says a shell fragment 
had been removed from his brain and that for 
two years after the wound healed he suffered 
severe headaches periodically. Recently he had 
complained of recurrences of these pains. 

The P. 8S. McKenzie Lumber Co. is one of the 
smaller wholesale lumber concerns here, but it 
is said to be strongly financed. 

Mr. McKenzie is a man of medium height, 
dark eyes and hair with a prominent white lock 
in front. He received the distinguished service 
medal prior to his injury for bombing and 
routing a German machine gun nest. 





May Build Paper Plant 

BELLINGHAM, WASH., April 9.—Provided cer- 
tain necessary preliminaries are satisfactorily 
disposed of, the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills 
will construct immediately south of its cargo 
mill in this city a soda pulp and paper mill 
that ultimately will cost $5,000,000, says Presi- 
dent J. H. Bloedel, of Seattle. If built, the 
factory will be 700 feet long and will handle 
waste products from the eargo mill, making 
therefrom the highest grades of paper. 


Strength of Alaskan Woods 


SEATTLE, WasH., April 9.—A detailed report 
on a study of the strength of the principal 
Alaskan trees has been made by the Forest 
Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis., a copy of 
which has been sent to Charles H. Flory, district 
forester at Juneau. The report deals with Sitka 
spruce, white spruce, West Coast hemlock, 
mountain hemlock, western red cedar, Alaska 
cedar and Alaska birch. 

As a basis for the tests the wood was shipped 
in log form by the Forest Service to Madison, 
from various points in Alaska; and the purpose 
was to prove the suitability of Alaskan woods 
for heavy construction work, such as bridges 
and wharves, and for large buildings used by 
mines, canneries, sawmills and other industrial 
plants. The report will be available for free 
distribution in a few weeks. It is thought that 
the information based on the tests will encour- 
age the use of Alaska timber. 
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California Law Stimulates Private Reforestation 


Seventeen Large Companies of the State Are Practicing Reforestation and 
Planning Their Operations on a Permanent Basis 


San FRANcisco, Cauir., April 9.—Operation 
of the reforestation constitutional amendment 
adopted by the people of California at the elec- 
tion of last, November, exempting second growth 
and planted timber trees from taxation for forty 
years, or longer if needed to prepare the trees 
for commercial use, but leaving the annual tax 
upon the land itself, has already had a marked 
effect upon the policy of California lumber man- 
ufacturers operating on both State, national and 
private lands. Its spontaneous reforestation 
effect was not expected to show so plainly within 
the first few months of its activeness by its sup- 
porters and the fact 
that virtually every 


tion of their mills and forest properties. 
Studies made last season, declared S. Rex 
Black, forest engineer of the California White 
and Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
are to be continued this coming season. These 
studies have convinced him, he says, that the 
basic steps in the way of general reforestation 
are well on the road to accomplishment. He 
believes that present logging methods with some 
improvement in certain localities and forest 
types, together with better fire protection from 
every possible source of fire—except lightning 
which is something no man can guard his forests 


When asked to explain permanent supply as 
stated in connection with the new amendment, 
Mr. Black said: 


By perpetual operation and permanent supply 
I mean that a company is managing its logging 
and reforestation work on such a plan that it will 
grow each year a volume of timber equal to that 
cut into lumber. 

For example, take the Michigan-California Lum- 
ber Co. at Camino. This concern owns 75,000 
acres of timberland in California. Much of the 
holdings are in the region once called by the 
miners the “red dirt belt,” known to orchard- 
ists and foresters as being especially adapted to 
rapid tree growth. Our 
information shows that 








large lumber manufac- 
turer of the State has 
begun reforestation 
activities is an un- 
qualified § indication 
that they are keeping 
faith in the West; 
that a permanent sup- 
ply of California pines 
is to be available to 
the citizens of the 
United States for gen- 
erations and genera- 
tions to come. 

It has brought to an 
end the abandonment 
of any considerable 
area of cut-over land 
after the primeval 
forest has been logged 
off. This means an 
end to tax delinquent 
lands, and the reten- 
tion of live tax paying 
property upon the 
rolls of counties where lumbering is done. 

It has resulted in adoption of measures that 
will increase the productiveness of cut-over 
lands, and insure a permanent timber supply. 

Seventeen large lumber companies in Cali- 
fornia are already managing their holdings in 
such a manner as to insure reforestation of 
cut-over lands and perpetual operation of their 
sawmills. Many of the smaller companies do 
not own sufficient acreage to permit of con- 
tinued operation, but the majority of these 
operations are protecting their cut-over lands 
and fostering second growth thereon with the 
object of selling them out to good advantage 
to concerns that are so situated that they can 
engage in reforestation and perpetual opera- 








Young pine trees on cut-over lands of the Long-Bell Lumber Co. at Weed, Calif. 


against—will, combined, go a long way toward 
insuring a permanent supply of timber from 
the Sierra regions. Lumbermen in the redwood 
districts are already the leaders in reforestation 
of commercial forestry in the nation. Mr. Black 
pointed out that in this last winter alone the 
redwood men had raised in their nurseries and 
planted on their cut-over lands 3,500,000 trees. 
The acreage planted per year is now equal to 
the acreage logged over in a season, and, accord- 
ing to Mr. Black, the planting carried out by 
the redwood lumberman in Humbolt and Men- 
docino counties alone this year is equal to what 
the Federal Government did in similar work in 
the entire eleven western States where the Gov- 


ernment owns over 200,000,000 acres of forests. 


second growth trees 
produce naturally after 
logging and, without 
need of replanting in 
this belt, produce wood 
at the rate of 750 board 
feet an acre a year. To 
be conservative, and 
allow for fire damage 
or other unforeseen 
damage to the wood, 
take the figure 400 feet 
an acre a year, multiply 
by the acreage, 75,000, 
and you get an annual 
growth of wood equal 
to 30,000,000 board feet 
a year, which is equal 
to the annual cut of the 
company. 


Throughout the 
Sierras lumbermen are 
investigating every 
avenue of practical 
reforestation. The 
Diamond Match Co., 
although now on a 
permanent logging basis, is conducting experi- 
ments in raising pine seedlings in a nursery for 
replanting of burned-over areas. The Pickering 
Lumber Co., one of the largest in the United 
States, materially increased its reforestation 
work immediately after the passage of the 
amendment. The cutting limit on pine trees was 
raised from 12 inches to 20 inches in diameter. 
This means that cut-over lands will start out 
with a fine stand of thrifty pine trees up to 
20 inches in diameter. The Sugar Pine Lumber 
Co., of Fresno, another of the State’s largest 
companies, has employed a technically trained 
forester to devise and supervise reforestation 
plans on its sugar pine holdings. The Long- 
Bell Lumber Co. will soon announce its plans. 
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(Left) New pines at Hobart Mills. (Right) Reforestation work now being done on tracts of the Fruit Growers’ 





Supply Co. at Susanville, Calif. 
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“Progress” Is Company’s Guiding Star F@a 


Beg Pacific Coast Organization Brings Its Manufacturing Operations 


to Top Notch of Modern E ficiency 


SEATTLE, WASH., April 9.—One year ago last 
July a Pacific coast lumber merger, involving 
vast timber holdings and mill operations, steam- 
ships, docks, terminals, shipping interests and 
lumber marketing organizations, was consum- 
mated and announced in news reports in the 
eolumns of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. This 
was the consolidation of the Charles R. Me- 
Cormick and Pope & Talbot interests; first 
through the amalgamation of all of the Me- 
Cormick companies; and, secondly, through the 
acquisition of the Pope & Talbot timber lands 
and mill properties in the Puget Sound and 
Columbia River districts by the newly organ- 
ized Charles R. McCormick Lumber Co. of Dela- 
ware. The Pope & Talbot interests in this 
section were operating under the name of the 
Puget Mill Co. at that time. They had saw- 
mills at Port Gamble and Port Ludlow, Wash. 
Coincident with the announcement of the mer- 
ger came the further announcement that the 
sawmills at Port Gamble and Port Ludlow 
would be rebuilt on completely modern plans, 
making them among the first of the important 
and modern sawmills of the Puget Sound dis- 
trict. 

With characteristic energy and rapidity the 
McCormick organization has been working to 
carry out the latter announcement, and as a 


result the Port Gamble plant is operating today . 


two shifts as one of the country’s highly effi- 
cient and modern lumber manufacturing plants, 
equipped for both water and rail business, and 
with handling and shipping facilities excelled 
by none. This new mill was built from start to 
finish in six months and after operating one 
week, a night shift was added which speaks 
volumes both for speed in construction and 
aceuracy of planning. The modernizing process 
of the Port Ludlow plant has not yet been com- 
pleted, but progress is being made as rapidly 
as possible under existing conditions. Unlike 
the Port Gamble plant, the Ludlow plant was 
not closed down and entirely rebuilt, but the 
remodeling has been carried on during the oper- 
ation of the plant. 


Come and take a trip, if you will, with our 
genial friend, R. W. (Dick) Condon, manager 
of the McCormick operations in the Puget 
Sound district. We will leave your hotel at 
about eight o’clock in the morning and drive 
out through the residence districts of Seattle 
and on through the campus of the University 
of Washington to the North Trunk highway and 
then to Edmonds, driving on to the Edmonds- 
Port Ludlow ferry, and thence across to Port 
Ludlow on the Olympic Peninsula, practically 
at the mouth of Hoods Canal. You are now on 
the west shore of Hoods Canal and Port Gam- 









ble lies across the canal about ten miles away. 
Our friend Dick is a native son of Port Gamble, 
where he and his brother and sisters were born 
and grew up, and where his home still is. He 
has represented his district in the State legis- 
lature for so many years that few people in 
Kitsap County can remember when it was other- 
wise. He is, therefore, in position to answer 
any of your questions. 


A Little Early History 


In looking at these big, modern sawmills to- 
day you have but to shut your eyes to see back 
into the early history of these communities. 
They represent seventy-four years of uninter- 
rupted sawmill operation and now the rebuild- 
ing of these plants for the fifth or sixth time, 
indicates that the choice of a mill site by the 
pioneers who came to Puget Sound in 1853 was 
indeed a wise one. Ships have loaded at these 
docks for practically all civilized ports in the 
world. Douglas fir, or Oregon pine as it has 
been known in the cargo trade from these oper- 
ations, has affected the destinies of many people 
and even of numerous peoples. Generations 
have come and gone, and still these mills have 
a supply of raw material that will last them 
well into the future, and the expenditure of 
huge sums of money in modernizing them is 
fully justified by their timber resources. 
Through three-quarters of a century these saw- 
mill communities have turned out a product 
that the people of the United States are de- 
pendent upon during every hour of the day. 

These land locked harbors with water of suf- 
ficient depth for the largest vessels to tie up at 
any stage of tide and room to turn in, afford 
unexcelled water shipping facilities, at the same 
time the use of car ferries make it possible for 
the company to ship by rail over all transcon- 
tinental lines. 

Part of the scenes of this company’s early 
logging operations have gone through a process 
of natural reforestation and the second crop 
of timber has actually been logged off some 
fifty years after it wag first cut. 

In passing let us pay a tribute to the Puget 
Mill Co. management for the personal relation- 
ship between it and its employees. Back in 
1885 when plants throughout the country oper- 
ated 11% hours a day, this company volun- 
tarily put the 10-hour day into effect, being the 
first mill to do it. The company has never had 
a pay day. Every man has always been able 
to get his pay when and as often as he wants 
it. The company has never had a strike and 
operated every day when nearly every other 
mill in the Northwest was closed by labor 
troubles. This is a record to be proud of. 
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Port Gamble plant of the Charles R. McCormick Lumber Co. 





If you can, look back 
to that other July in 
1853, when the schooner 
Julius Pringle dropped 








R. W. CONDON, 
Seattle, Wash. ; 
Seattle Manager Puget 
Sound Operations, 
Charles R. McCormick 
Lumber Co. 








anchor in Puget Sound. It was commanded by 
Capt. W. C. Talbot, heading an expedition which 
had come to Puget Sound for the firm, W. C0. 
Talbot & Co. to begin the manufacture of 
lumber. The firm was composed of W. C. Talbot 
and A. J. Pope, of San Francisco, J. P. Keller 
and Charles Foster, of East Machias, Me. 

They surveyed all of Puget Sound. They 
were particularly struck with the wonderful mill 
site at Port Ludlow, but someone else had 
beaten them there and already had a sawmill. 
Their second choice was Port Gamble and there 
they constructed a mill. Later this company 
acquired the Port Ludlow plant. Seattle at this 
time was a struggling little sawmill village 
with a few houses and a good many tents. The 
first mill at Port Gamble had a single sash 
saw and a rig for hauling the logs into the mill. 
Its capacity was about 2,000 feet a day. 

Since that time additions and improvements 
have been made to the mills, and the mills have 
been rebuilt time and again, keeping up with 
progress, but always Port Gamble and Port 
Ludlow have remained sawmill communities, 
with ever increasing manufacturing facilities, 
as well as community growth. In the mean- 
time during this three-quarters of a century 
thriving cities have sprung up on Puget Sound. 
That body of water has become one of the most 
important of world ports. This naturally has 
greatly enhanced the value of the timber and 
milling facilities located at those sites fixed by 
Capt. Talbot and his associates. In the mean- 
time a generation later, Charles R. MeCormick 
and Sidney M. Hauptman had started a commis- 
sion lumber business in San Francisco, which 
became one of the most rapidly growing lum- 
ber businesses on the Pacific coast, and which 
quickly embraced wholesaling, lumber manufac- 
turing, shipbuilding and ship operating activi- 
ties, and which organization as before men- 
tioned is now the Charles R. McCormick Lumber 
Co. of Delaware, owner and operator of the 
plants above mentioned. 

A few days ago a vessel tied up at Port 
Gamble and two days later steamed away with 








Ship loading at Port Gamble plant of Charles R. McCormick Lwmber Co. 
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3,000,000 feet of lumber aboard. A few years 

a half a dozen sailing vessels tied up at 
the dock and remained there for thirty days 
in loading out this same amount of lumber, 
and Dick will tell you many stories about the 
skippers of these old vessels and their saving 
grace, namely, a rich sense of humor and the 
immense amount of pleasure they secured from 
a practical joke. 

Operating Organization of Company 


The operating organization of the McCormick 
company in the Puget Sound district is headed, 
as above stated, by R. W. Condon, who has been 
connected with these operations ever since he 
was a boy.. The general superintendent of the 
two sawmill plants is Harry Osborne, who went 
to work with Dick Condon as a boss when he 
was 18 years old, and with the exception of 
three or four years, has been with these oper- 
ations ever since. 

The experienced lumbermen who came from 
Maine in 1853 had the pick of the entire Puget 
Sound country to locate their sawmill, both 
from the standpoint of shipping and timber. 
Needless to say they picked timber of highest 
quality and greatest accessibility. That is to- 
day what is back of the McCormick operations 
on Puget Sound. Further than that this com- 
pany conserved its timber holdings by a policy 
of purchasing additional timber and logs for its 
eperations. That is why it has been possible 
to operate sawmills on the same sites for three- 


Arkansas Dealers in Annual 


Note: A full report of the annual 
convention of the Arkansas Association 
of Lumber Dealers will appear in the 
April 23 issue of the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN.—EDITOR. 





[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

LirtLeE Rock, Ark., April 14.—The four ma- 
jor factors that embarrass the retail lumber 
dealer in his trade territory and how to com- 
bat them, were discussed by L. P. Biggs, secre- 
tary of the Arkansas Association of Lumber 
Dealers, at the opening session this morning of 
the association’s twenty-third annual conven- 
tion at Hotel Marion, when 56 dealers were 
present despite heavy rains throughout the 
State. The competitive yard; the competition 
of products the distribution of which the re- 
tailer does not control; competition of products 
not handled by the retailer, such as autos; com- 
petition of the manufacturer or the jobber of 
such products as he does distribute, were the 
disturbing factors, Mr. Biggs said. ‘‘The first 
and last attract the most attention,’’ he added, 
‘*but the second and third cost us the most 




















Mill plant of the Charles R. McCorm ick Lumber Co. at Port Gamble, Wash. 


quarters of a century and have timber enough 
left tributary to those mills to operate them for 
another quarter of a century or more. 

The new Port Gamble mill has an 8-hour 
capacity of 175,000 feet, its primary equipment 
consisting of a 10-foot band mill, an automatic 
trimmer, edger, slasher and remanufacturing 
plant, containing vertical resaw, horizontal re- 
saw, pony edger and trimmer. The mill is elec- 
trieally driven throughout, the head saw being 
direct connected to a motor. 

The Port Ludlow plant contains three band 
mills, namely a long side, short side and a 
pony carriage resaw with two 8-inch edges, 
slashers, automatic trimmers, lath mill and tim- 
ber surfacer, together with a new remanufac- 
turing plant containing a horizontal resaw, a 
vertical resaw, automatic trimmer and pony 
edger. The mill is partly electrified and partly 
steam driven. In the yard are locomotive crane, 
Hammerhead crane and three Ross carriers. The 
planing mill is equipped with a bridge crane 
and the dry kiln trucks are loaded in four sep- 
arate packages on stickers, these packages being 
taken from the dry kiln trucks by the bridge 
erane in the planing mill and placed at the 
machines for surfacing. 

Anmiong the improvements yet to be made to 
the Port Ludlow plant are a new log deck and 
carriages and a new planing mill. Hog fuel 
plants will be installed at both mills. 

By night and day operation the two plants 
will manufacture 1,125,000 feet of lumber each 
twenty-four hours. 


business.’’ The remedy lies, the secretary said, 


in larger membership, and greater and more 
effectual contact between members. 


E. M. Pfeiffer, of Little Rock, president of 
the association, in his address, and Mr. Biggs, 
suggested group meetings and spring and fall 
meetings of the whole association, and the ap- 
pointment of a field secretary as means of ac- 
complishing the desired results. Mr. Biggs said 
the association might consider admitting dealers 
of only building materials other than lumber to 
membership. 


E. E. Woods, of Kansas City, Mo., secretary 
Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association,.told of 
a visit to the plant of Sears, Roebuck & Co., at 
Cairo, Ill. He said it was regarded there that 
the plant was profitable but the impression he 
got was that the company had not thought it 
was possible to put the retail lumber dealer out 
of business. Sears-Roebuck get most of their 
ready-cut house business not through catalogs, 
but through individual solicitation, Mr. Woods 
said. At each of their 15. branches they have 
18 to 20 salesmen following leads. The retail 
lumber dealer should take a hint from this. 
Surely they have the best means of getting leads 
to follow. 


Kennett Hudson, president of the Southwest- 
ern association, reviewed the constructive work 
of the Texas association, and held it up as an 
example of association fighting spirit. ‘‘The 
retail lumber dealer must stand up.and fight 
for his rights through association effort,’’ he 


said. One of the Southwestern’s greatest prob- 
lems is building up the membership, he said. 

The registration of dealers for the afternoon 
session had increased to sixty-five, with a 
total registration of all branches of 125. 

The first speaker of the afternoon session 
was R. 8. Kellogg, of Hall, Kellogg & Co., tim- 
ber engineers, Chicago, and manager of the 
News Print Bureau, New York. Mr. Kellogg 
gave a most hopeful view of the possibilities 
for the future supply of southern pine. In 
Arkansas, he said, it is certain there will ever 
be a supply which will assure the retail lum- 
ber dealer of the State of lumber at a low 
freight rate cost. Arkansas has a greater 
percentage of virgin forests than any other 
State, he said, and is paying greater attention 
to reforestation. Reforestation in this State, 
it was pointed out, is without the aid of State 
legislation and such legislation as is needed 
is to provide protection for small trees and 
to guard against fires. Tree growing, the 
speaker said further, can not be promoted by 
legislation. The South generally is showing 
greater interest in reforestation and the ef- 
forts of the Great Southern Lumber Co., Bo- 
galusa, La., were cited as an example of what 
can be done. 

A. A. Hood, of Minneapolis, Minn., Snark of 
Hoo-Hoo, spoke on ‘‘ What Price Profits,’’ and 
urged dealers to get the right price on every 
article of merchandise sold, and also to re- 
member that the right price always carries 
a profit. He also asked those present to do 
their full part loyally, enthusiastically and 
consistently and not only to talk codperation 
but to practice it. Mr. Hood’s talk was made 
the basis for a roundtable discussion which 
took up the remainder of the afternoon. 

This evening Snark Hood was honored with 
a dinner and a concatenation at the Marion 
Hotel, at which the Little Rock Hoo-Hoo 
Club was the host and the visiting members 
of Hoo-Hoo were guests. 

The convention will close with the annual 
banquet Friday evening. 


Declaration of Trust Filed 


Kansas City, Mo., April 12.—A declaration 
of trust made in 1918, by which all the personal 
property of R. A. Long, chairman of the board 
of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., was turned over 
to a board of trustees, was filed for record last 
Saturday. The trust in no way affects the man- 
agement of the Long-Bell properties, being con- 
cerned only with Mr. Long’s personal estate. 
The original trustees named were R. A. Long, 
Mrs. Sally L. Ellis, Mr. Long’s daughter, and 
F. J. Bannister, who since has been succeeded 
by M. B. Nelson, president of the Long-Bell 
companies. Mrs. R. A. Long and Mrs. Loula 
Long Combs are named as associate trustees. 
The agreement provides that the trust shall con- 
tinue until 1940, or it may be terminated earlier 
by a vote of two-thirds of stock. The stock is 
40,500 shares of preferred and the same number 
of common, Mr. Long holding half of each issue, 
the remainder being divided equally among the 
other trustees. 


Habits of Satin Moth 


The Department of Agriculture has published 
Department Bulletin 1469-D, ‘‘ The Satin Moth, 
a Recently Introduced Pest.’’ The bulletin 
gives a description of this pest and its habits, 
and an account of its distribution, food plants, 
artificial control, natural enemies and economic 
importance. Copies are available for free dis- 
tribution as long as the supply lasts. 

The satin moth is a common foreign insect, 
feeding principally on the poplars and willows 
in Europe and several Asiatic countries. It is 
now present in the eastern part of the New 
England states, in part of the State of Wash- 
ington and in the southwestern part of Canada. 
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that by working together and sharing expenses 
they have been able to gather information and 
statistics of vital importance to the public, in- 
formation which they could not gather as. indi- 
viduals on account of the heavy burden of expenses 
in so doing, and on account of the great amount 
of detail and time involved in getting up this 
information. If, by exchanging ideas as to 
handling facilities of lumber and the proper dry- 
ing and delivering of this lumber to the building 


of the home. He advises on the planning of a 
livable and comfortable home, one that will meet 
the requirements of the family it is intended for. 
He advises on suitable materials, the details of 
construction, and goes even further, for that is 
his business. 

As in every other industry, there are unscru- 
pulous builders whom the prospective home owner 
can avoid by getting the proper advice from the 
lumberman. Bids are taken, and because that is 


Introduces Florida Forestry Bill 


Tampa, Fuia., April 11—M. O. Harrison, 
Senator from the 36th district, has introduced 
a forestry bill in the legislature. It seeks to 
create a board of forestry of five members with 
a State forester and assistants. This measure 
will have the full support of the lumber and 
mill interests of the State. 

In view of the interest in the proposed legis- 
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They are interested primarily in the building of a 
beautiful city of homes and realize that in trying 
to attain such they must render their own per- 
sonal time and attention toward that end. 

The question was asked: “Why should the pros- 
pective home owner go to the lumberman for his 
home? Why not go to the lumberman for his 


The Point Fermin brought a cargo of fir lum- 
ber and timber from western mills. The timber 
is being unloaded into the river at the mill and 
the lumber is discharged on barges. After the 
cargo is discharged at the Long-Bell mill the 
boat will proceed to the municipal docks to un- 


terprises to remain in continued operation. 
In discussing the problems confronting those 
who seek to secure an acceptable forestry law 
for the State, Mr. Bunker pointed to some of the 
opposition that might be expected to arise. 
Among the sources of sueh opposition he men- 
tioned misinformed stockmen who believe that 




























































































Unlike some lumbermen of whom we have heard, who make and sell lumber but build their plants and homes of some other material, this 
manufacturer of steel sash in a mid-West city used metal frames and sash in his factory. Although these have been in use only a few years, 
the photograph shows that there is not a true line in the entire building, there is sagging and bulging of practically every opening, rust has 
eaten entirely through the metal in some cases, and, as one observer commented, ‘‘There can be no pride of possession in an atrocity like this 
and ‘art and industry’ has not much appeal to those who are satisfied with such structures.’’ There are mahy so called substitutes for 
wood which have a sales appeal and look good to the uninformed purchaser, but which do not stand the test of time 
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burning the land makes better the cattle ranges, 
whereas such burning destroys the better forest 
grasses and allows only the inferior growth to 
come up. Members of the legislature, he said, 
might be averse to the ereating of a new depart- 
ment and other State departments might desire 
to take over to themselves any new public activi- 
ties. Also faddists, he said, who may be unin- 
formed as to what forestry is, in their enthus- 
iasm, often constitute serious obstacles to sound 
progress. 

Mr. Bunker referred also to the fact that turp- 
entining under practices widely prevalent at the 
present time injures and often destroy young 


pine. In the case of larger timber which it is 
expected to log at the conclusion of the turpen- 
tining process the present methods do very little 
harm. In fact it is very good procedure, he said, 
first to turpentine and then saw into lumber the 
mature timber, thus getting two profitable. 
yields. 

Forestry can be successfully practiced, he said, 
with cattle running at large, provided the stock- 
men do not set fire to the property. A forestry 
department may be made self-supporting by any 
system which devotes to it the license fees or 
other special taxes or assessments levied upon 
the forests and wood using industries. In Ala- 


bama, he said, the maintenance of the forestry 
department cost the State about $55,000 a year, 
the funds being derived from fees paid by the 
forest and wood using industries. 

The timber stands and forest lands in Flor- 
ida, he said, constitute so large a part of the 
State’s economic resources that a specialized de- 
partment is a necessity to maintain these in a 
productive condition as a basis for increased 
wealth and for perpetuating the forest and 
wood using industries The values accruing to 
the State from these sources, he -said, are 80 
great that it can hardly afford not to promote 
and perpetuate them. 


News High Lights From the East 


No Sense in Holding Stock for Years 


New York, April 11.—‘‘It’s a big mistake 
for lumbermen to' hang on to slow stock for 
several years in the hope of getting the money 
back, and perhaps a profit, when such stock 
shows a decline in prices,’’ said a member of the 
trade in an eastern city recently. ‘‘ For example, 
my company bought some lumber at a certain 
figure that looks high now, as compared with 
the price when we bought it several years ago. 
The price is off several dollars. We tried to sell 
it that year and for the two or three years fol- 
lowing, but didn’t succeed in finding a buyer 
who would take it off our hands. Figuring in- 
terest and insurance and yard expenses the 
lumber should have brought $15 or $20 more 
than it cost in order to compensate us for car- 
rying it several years. 

‘‘Nobody else having succeeded in getting 
rid of this stock, I decided to move it myself 
and the other day a man came into my office 
who was looking for such lumber. After a pro- 
longed talk on my part, he walked out, the 
owner of the lumber. I can’t boast of my sales- 
manship, for he got it for $3 less than it origin- 
ally cost us. But, anyway, it’s gone and the 
money can be used for buying lumber at a lower 
price level. 

‘*T have been trying to buy some lumber from 
a concern in this town for some time back, but 
the proprietor won’t sell it at a fair price, just 
because he can’t get back his original invest- 
ment. Every time I ask him if he wants to sell 
now, he says: 

‘* No, not now, some day I am going to get 
a good profit on that lumber.’ 

‘*Maybe he will, but by the time he has sold 
it he will find it has piled up some heavy ecar- 
rying charges. I know by my own experience 
that it is foolish to hold on to lumber in the 
face of a decline, and to indulge in the hope 
that is based on nothing in particular that at 
some indefinite time a buyer will be found 
who will pay a good profitable price. 

‘*T had an object lesson the other day about 
turning over stock. I was in a leading clothing 
store here and saw some big piles of men’s suits 
being sacrificed to a small dealer who got them 
at bargain prices. These were suits that were 
a little out-of-fashion or of patterns that the 
store’s customers did not care for. The suits 
were made to sell at $35 or more. The small 
dealer was buying them at about $9.50 each. 
He will sell them at a good profit in a locality 
that is not very particular as to fashion or 
pattern. The big store was swallowing its loss, 
instead of nursing a vain hope that some day 
it would sell those suits at a profit.’’ 


Seek to Control Credit Extension 


New York, April 11—An organized effort 
to control the credit of rampant’ building pro- 
jectors was attempted again last week when 
the Masons’ Material Dealers’ Association of 
New York decided to pass on the ability of pros- 
pective building material purchasers to pay. 
This is precisely in line with activities of local 
lumber organizations that are trying just now 
to ascertain how yards without any apparent 
financial backing can obtain large supplies of 
lumber. 


Several such firms have been forced to the 
wall of late. Furthermore the board of trus- 
tees of the New York Lumber Trade Associ- 
ation recently adopted a resolution changing the 
terms of sale, to take effect July 1, as follows: 

‘*Freight, net cash. Balance 2 percent dis- 
count for cash ten days from delivery, or two 
months’ note without interest from delivery.’’ 

Previously the terms were the same with the 
exception of the note period, which was form- 
erly three months. . 


material, and, if it is not satisfactory, those 
dealers who persist in supplying the job will 
do so with full knowledge of the risk they run. 


New Hardwood Flooring Warehouse 


Hosoxen, N. J., April 11—The Bruce Floor- 
ing Corporation moved into its new quarters 
at Fourteenth Street and Park Avenue, here, 
recently. The new warehouse is modern and 
up-to-date in every respect, two stories high 
and in it will be car- 
ried all sizes and grades 











New hardwood flooring warehouse of Bruce Flooring Corporation at 
Hoboken, N. J. 


The action of the material men in establishing 
a ‘‘eredit committee’’ was commented on fav- 
orably today by several representatives of 
lumber interests. The committee will pass on 
all applications for credit on masons’ materials 
for delivery to Manhattan and Bronx building 
operations, where owners are hidden under 
vague corporate names and still more uncertain 
rating, particularly where complicated mort- 
gage conditions are believed to exist. President 
Goss, of the material dealers, said there is 
nothing more to this ‘‘than a desire on the 
part of those doing a masons’ material supply 
business in New York City to make up for the 
failure of existing lien laws to give adequate 
protection to those who put their merchandise 
into building construction operations.’’ 

Instead of receiving cash for material in thirty 
days, he continued, as in previous years, the trade 
has developed the custom of taking 40 to 60 
percent of the purchase price in notes. Once the 
material is in the building it, of course, has to stay 
there, and under the manipulations that can now- 
adays be developed by contesting mortgage inter- 
ests involved in the operations, the trade is often 
tightly squeezed, even to the extent where those 
who offer us their paper in lieu of cash are vir- 
tually in a position to dictate to us what rate of 
interest they shall pay. 

Furthermore, supply firms are so often com- 
pelled to carry this paper to a point of virtual 
banking, that we have come to the conclusion that 
this situation can not be permitted to drift any 
further. You can therefore say that the Masons’ 
Material Dealers’ Association of New York serves 
notice on those who are prepared to guarantee pay- 
ment in cash for the material they buy hereafter, 
and whose credit rating is not acceptable, that the 
old system has given way to a new one. 

The process by which this committee pro- 
poses to function is the simple one of passing 
on the credit position of the backers of any 
building project in the market for building 





of oak, maple, beech, 
pine, hackberry and log 
run beech and birch 
flooring and_ border 
lines, cedar closet lin- 
ing, thresholds, treads 
and risers. Truck de- 
liveries will be made to 
lumber yards in West- 
chester County, Long 
Island, Greater New 
York and New Jersey. 

The Bruce Flooring 
Corporation has the ex- 
clusive sale in New 
England, Westchester 
County, Long Island, 
Metropolitan New York 
and New Jersey of the 
products manufactured 
by the E. L. Bruce Co., Memphis, Tenn. The 
opening of a warehouse in Boston, Mass., in 
the near future is contemplated. 

The heads of the Bruce Flooring Corporation 
are Robert E. Crotty, president and James C. 
Chambers, vice president. Mr. Chambers 
handles the sales in New York and Mr. Crotty 
attends to the office end of the business. The 
company is represented in New Jersey by Mr. 
Finnan and in New England by L. B. Roeser. 


Appointed Finnish Lumber Sales Agent 


New York, April 12.—The Finnish Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association of Helsingfors has 
just announced the appointment of Harry 8. 
Lafond & Co., 1 Madison Avenue, as sales agent 
of the association in America. Jacob von Julin, 
chairman of the association, and John M. Gylphe 
made a tour of the United States last fall to 
investigate conditions and have reported their 
belief in the possibilities here for Finnish soft- 
woods manufactured in accordance with Ameri- 
ean specifications. Their report to the asso- 
ciation was fully approved by the membership 
and shipments will start at an early date. 

The Harry S. Lafond Co. is prominent in the 
eastern wholesale field and has been interested 
in the distribution of foreign lumber for a long 
time. Its connéction with the Finnish exporters 
will give the firm an enlarged line of stock for 
distribution along with its old established lines, 
including longleaf and shortleaf pine and Pa- 
cifie coast lumber. 








‘¢A Forest Fire Prevention Handbook for 
School Children’? is the title of a circular issued 
by the United States Forest Service. The cir- 
cular tells what fire does in the woods and how 
it can be prevented. It deals especially with 
forest conditions and forest fires in California. 
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[Special telegram to 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Fort WortH, TEx., 
April 12.—From the far 
away borderland of 
Mexico, from the wheat 
field and oil well section 
of the Panhandle, from 
the citrus fruit belt of 
the Rio Grande Valley, 
from the shores of south 
Texas that are lapped 
by the limpid waters of 
the Mexico Gulf, from 
the fertile agricultural 
lands of north Texas, 
from the cattle ranges of west Texas, and from 
Angelina County and other sections of the tim- 
ber belt of east Texas, lumbermen have gathered 
in Fort Worth, nearly two thousand strong, for 
the forty-first annual convention of the Lum- 
bermen’s Association of Texas. 


They have come in many cases bubbling over 
with enthusiasm and filled with a spirit of 
optimism; in others more conservatively re- 
viewing the experiences of the last year, but all 
looking to the future with a courage and de- 
termination typical of the Texas lumberman 
who has been the pioneer in opening up and 
developing this great commonwealth. Fort 
Worth has received them with open arms, 
typical of the hospitality that comes naturally 
from a residence in the great open spaces. 


As these lumbermen have met and exchanged 
greetings and talked of their universal prob- 
lems, almost without exception they have spoken 
in commendation of the fact that in this con- 
vention lumber is predominant, both on the 
program and in the exhibit hall. They are 
building material dealers, to be sure, but they 
are ‘‘lumber merchants’’ first of all and they 
feel that this convention is one that can be 
pointed to with pride as a gathering of men 
primarily interested in providing homes of the 
building material that has been the favored 
one since the pilgrim fathers landed on the 
bleak shores of New England. 

Arthur A. Hood, of Minneapolis, Snark of 
Hoo-Hoo, told the convention that of the sev- 
enteen gatherings of a similar nature he has 
attended this year, this was the only one in 
which lumber was made so prominent and which 
he felt that he could really refer to as a lum- 
ber convention. 

Among the notable exhibits, every one of 
them elaborate and educational, were noted 
those of the Exchange Sawmills Sales Co.; the 
Wheeler, Osgood Co., with its famous Laminex 
door water test under the direction of the Buell 
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Lumber & Planing Mill Co., of Dallas; Kirby 
Lumber Co.; Angelina County Lumber Co.; 
Vernon Parish Lumber Co.; Southern Pine As- 
sociation; West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion; California White & Sugar Pine Associa- 
tion; William Cameron & Co. (Inc.), with a fine 
display of built-in furniture; the Andersen Lum- 
ber Co., with its famous frames, and the Cen- 
tral Coal & Coke Co., all helping to tell the 
story of wood as the preéminent building ma- 
terial. 


OPENING SESSION 


Following some lively community singing, the 
convention was called to order by President 
Thomas W. Blake, of Houston, and the invoca- 
tion was pronounced by Rev. J. K. Thompson. 
The address of welcome was delivered by Judge 
H. H. Hardin, who gave an amusing account 
of how he became engaged in the lumber busi- 
ness many years ago. He told of attending a 
convention of this association thirty-three years 
ago, when the old pioneers and stalwarts of 
the retail lumber business in Texas were dom- 
inant in its councils. Today there remains alive 
only one of those old leaders, W. B. Brazelton, 
of Waco. Judge Hardin extended a cordial wel- 
come to this fast-growing city and said that 
the wonderful development of Fort Worth was 
largely due to the fact that it has a commis- 
sion form of government, with a city manager 
and nine commissioners, who are business men 
and not politicians, an outstanding member of 
that body being a lumberman, Willard Burton. 

The response to the welcome address was 
made by Gerald E. Melliff, of San Antonio, a 
retail lumberman who simply radiates optimism 
and good cheer. 


Address of President 


The annual address of President Thomas W. 
Blake was one of the most construetive docu- 
ments of the kind ever presented to the Texas 
association. Mr. Blake did not minimize any 
of the serious problems that confront the in- 
dustry, but pointed out some of the dangers 
and how they could best be met. 

President Blake congratulated the members 
on the attendance, which he announced to be 
the largest in the history of the organization. 
He thanked the officers and directors and the 
membership in general for their hearty co- 
operation during his term of office, stressing 
particularly the constructive work of the 
members of the last Texas legislature. 

‘*The efforts of your compensation insur- 
ance committee,’’ he said, ‘‘received recog- 
nition from the State insurance commission 
by the reclassification of retail lumber yards 
and being placed in a class by itself; and 
further received a reduction in rates to a basis 
of $2.62. Some of you may not appreciate 
the importance of this, but an estimated sav- 
ing to the retail dealers by this coérdinated 
effort means from $20,000 to $30,000 a year. 
The greatest good is in the reclassification, 
and if each of you will keep an accurate 
record of your compensation receipts and dis- 
bursements, I have no hesitancy in predicting 
that in one year a more material reduction 
will be made.’’ 

President Blake declared that ‘‘ conditions 
in Texas are changing faster than most of us 
realize. Is it not therefore well that 
we should meet yearly in reunion to review 
the past and through such contact give oppor- 
tunity of learning new ways of applying old 
principles and of profiting by the experiences 
of others that we may better serve our indus- 
try, our State and ourselves, and keep abreast 
of this progress?’’ Further, Mr. Blake said: 

This is an age of group organization, and if we 
are to meet the requirements of social, civic and 
religious life of today we must bow to the one 
force above all others, ‘“‘coéperation.” Through 
that alone can we eradicate the faulty practices, 
ferret out the most efficacious methods and over- 
come past mistakes by the united thoughts and 
efforts of the whole unit. I trust this association 
will go on record as commending our forestry as- 
sociation. * * * We have remained far too in- 
active in giving our support to this cause. We 
should go on record for the reduction of the cor- 
poration income tax * * *; for the abolition of 
the inheritance tax. 

During the last year we adopted a slogan. “To 





Two Thousand Lumber Merchants 


Interest Centered in Providing Well Constructed Homes 


the retailer belongs the retail business.” May we 
keep this ever fresh. I would delight in seeing this 
over the door of every manufacturer who exhibits 
at this convention. 


“Remember, We Are Merchants” 


Ours is a retail lumber dealers’ association ; we 
are lumbermen and proud of it. We have always 
been a friend, loyal to the “grand old lumber fra- 
ternity,” interested, therefore, in its every wel- 
ware, eager to codperate in the intelligent promo- 
tion of its products, and to see that the people 
whom we serve are housed in the most satisfac- 
tory manner; but remember, we are merchants, 
and no longer strictly lumber dealers. For our 
best interests we sell all the materials necessary 
for the completed home, from the cement founda- 
tion to the roof of wood shingles or asbestos. 

This transformation from the strictly lumber 
yard has likewise brought us many problems. The 
building industry is flooded with more incompetent 
and unscrupulous contractors than ever before 
in our history, and I cast no aspersions on the 
trusty, worthy and competent. 

“High financing’ in home building will bring 
the retail dealer in bad repute with the public. 
The blame may or may not justly fall upon us. 
But if we foster and encourage the incompetent 
and the unscrupulous, we must but suffer the 
consequences. The financier, the bondsman, and 
the public now look to the retai) merchant to cor- 
rect these evils; and we must, if we retain an 
honored position and conduct a business that will 
forever command the dignity and respect accorded 
to professions, recognized as dispensers of neces- 
sities and ministers to the prosperity and well be- 





W. B. BRAZELTON, 


R. G. HYETT, 
Waco, Tex. ; Houston, Tex. ; 
Pioneer in Texas Asso- Traffic Manager 
ciation Work of Association 


ing of our customers, and not to their impoverish- 
ment. 

I believe the day is near at hand when every 
worthy retail dealer will place his seal on every 
house that he builds or is responsible for, which 
says, “I furnished the material for this home and 
my guaranty is hereon.” 


Intelligent Publicity Is Cure 


In intelligent publicity lies the cure of many 
ills and evils, likewise the elimination of differ- 
ences between manufacturers and dealers. The 
power of advertising can not now be disputed. 
Its influence is reflected in our largest sales. Our 
industry has passed through one age of lumber, 
is passing through a second, and just preparing 
to enter the third. Yellow pine is our present 
love, but only’'a short period intervenes before we 
turn our faces to the great Northwest. We feel 
now the influence of their public appeal. Is it 
not, therefore, becoming that we should invite and 
welcome the representatives of that great western 
industry to study with us now our problems, and 
educate us in the best usage of their particular 
species of wood? We are glad to have you with 
us. 

We welcome in this meeting the representatives 
of the educational bureaus of all other manufac- 
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turers whose products we distribute. Some have 
come great distances, that we may know what they 
can do to help us in a modern plan of merchandis- 
ing these products; and to you lumber manufac- 
turers, let me admonish, that the difference be- 
tween the amount of help which materials other 
than lumber are giving the dealer and the public 
in creating a demand for his wares is so great 
that it is fair to assume that all this has attracted 
the consumer and the dealer away from their 
former total personal interest in lumber. 


What of the Future? 
Far be it from me to attempt to forecast the 


' future of this industry in our great State, but let me 


impress you that more than ever is the material 
dealer a vital factor, responsible for community 
and State development. He is the pioneer neces- 


sary to actual construction, and on him falls a ° 


large responsibility of the sentiment and spirit 
of optimism prevailing in his community. 

Did you realize that in spite of the low price 
of cotton, Texas in 1926 produced $910,000,000 
worth of crops against $799,000,000 in 1925, and 
that the total 1926 production as represented by 
crops, live stock, minerals, forest products and 
manufacturing, had a value of $1,755,000,000, com- 
pared with the 1925 total of $1,606,000,000, an 
increase of over $149,000,000 ; that our population 
since 1900 has increased 67 percent, and during 
the same time property values increased 330 per- 
cent; that three banks in one of our larger cities 
have now on deposit more money than all of the 
banks in this State had in 1900. Is there any room 
for pessimism in this? Conditions are good, they 
have been better and could be worse, but this year 





J. M. ROCKWELL, U. N. OLVER, 
Houston, Tex. ; Amarillo, Tex. ; 


Who Gave Early Day Who Reported on Pan- 
Reminiscences handle Conditions 


looms forth as an exceptional business year for the 
merchant who is prepared. It is largely up to you 
gentlemen what we make it. 


Committee Appointments 


Following his address, the president an- 
nounced the appointment of these committees: 

Resolutions—G. H. Zimmerman, Waco, chair- 
man; T. B. Hinkle, Paris; Royal P. Jeter, Cam- 
eron; Webster McEvoy, Houston; Walter Steves, 
San Antonio. 


Meeting place for next year—Walter Sloan, Fort 
Worth, chairman; George C. Vaughan, San An- 
tonio; Tom C. Spencer, Houston. 


Nominations—T. B. Brazelton, Waco, chairman ; 
J. W. Rockwell, R. G. Hyett, P. E. Turner and 
Ike McFarland, Houston; J. E. Hill, Amarillo; 
E. P. Hunter, Waco. 

President Blake then called to the platform 
W. B. Brazelton, of Waco, the sole remaining 
officer of the original organization, who paid 
a glowing tribute to the late Edward H. Lingo, 
who died during the last year at his home in 
San Diego, Calif., to which place he had moved 
after retiring from active participation in his 
lumber business. Mr. Brazelton then presented 


Attend ‘Texas Association Annual 
—Lien Law, Credits and Wood Shingles Are Discussed 


a resolution of sympathy and condolence, in 
which the life and labors of this deceased 
pioneer were glowingly and beautifully re- 
counted. J. M. Rockwell, of Hquston, presented 
the motion to adopt and the convention stood 
with bowed heads in a silent tribute to the 
great leader who had gone to his final reward. 

The formal report of R. G. Hyett, traffic 
manager and assistant secretary, was placed in 
the hands of the members in printed form, as 
was the report of the treasurer, N. C. Hoyt, 
but Mr. Hyett made a brief informal report in 
which he said the association now has 984 mem- 
bers, five of whom had joined at this meeting, 
and even this early in the year only 114 mem- 
bers had not paid up their dues in full. Fifty- 
eight members have been added since the last 


annual, with thirty-nine resignations, most of 


these being yards that had sold out, consoli- 
dated with other yards or gone out of business 
entirely. 

Mr. Hyett gave a brief history of the organi- 
zation of the traffic department a few years 
ago, declaring that it had been the purpose of 
the traffic committee to have the department 
‘* provide rates, rules and regulations in con- 
nection with the common carrier business which 
will at all times inure to the benefit of the re- 
tail yards.’’ He declared that the yards were 
taking increasing advantage of the department 
and that the requests for information are by 
no means confined to the membership of the 
association. ‘‘It is our experience,’’ he said, 
‘that the method of distribution of building 
material yards trends more from year to year 
from the manufacturer to the retailer. This 
accounts for our policy many times conflicting 
with the object of the distributer.’’ 

Mr. Hyett then went into details as to the 
many rate problems that the traffic department 
has had to contend with since the last conven- 
tion. Some of the decisions made in these 
eases have been favorable to association mem- 
bers and some not; while on still others, deci- 
sions are pending. Mr. Hyett then gave a very 
comprehensive survey of the actual work the 
department had been engaged in during the 
last twelve months. 

In closing his report, Mr. Hyett said: ‘‘ You 
will readily recognize that we can not give you 
in this brief report all of the things which 
we have done in your behalf, but do wish again 
to emphasize that we want to be of greater 
service to the membership. If you will send 
us your freight bills every two or three months, 
we will audit them and file claims for you. We 
are always glad to furnish you with whatever 
information we can and will go on the outside 
to obtain any information that you desire.’’ 


Hoo-Hoo’s Part in Lumber Industry 


Introduced in characteristic manner by Sec- 
retary Dionne and greeted with a rousing Hoo- 
Hoo yell, Arthur Hood, Supreme Snark of Hoo- 
Hoo, delivered one of those rapid fire inspira- 
tional and highly constructive addresses with 
which he has made known from coast to coast 
some of the outstanding ills of the lumber in- 
dustry and the part that Hoo-Hoo, through 
the codperation of every branch of the indus- 
try, may play in helping to cure them. Hoo- 
Hoo owes much to Texas, he said, because 
Texas is second in membership and has given 
to the Order some of its outstanding leaders. 
He complimented the Texans on this being the 
best lumber convention he had attended this 
winter and said, ‘‘ You have not forgotten that 
you are lumbermen.’’ He referred to the 
Snark as an industrial missionary, who must 
preach the religion of profit from the text 
of coéperation. He asked the dealers to return 
to their homes to be the ministers of the lumber 
industry and to preach the gospel of lumber on 
the sawdust trail. He spoke of trade exten- 


sion, mergers, and cur- . 
tailed production as 
some of the methods 
that were going to im- 
prove conditions in the 
industry. He said pro- 
duction had been run- 
ning three shifts and 
merchandising only one, 
but lumbermen of the 
United States and Can- 
ada have expressed a 
grim determination to 
meet the issue and to 
stop giving lumber 
away. He spoke of 
a regrettable drifting 
away from the manufacturer by the retailer, 
who is being induced to devote more and 
more attention to merchandising other materials 
than lumber. At the conventions this year he 
had found the exhibits to be 80 percent of other 
materials than lumber, while 90 percent of the 
speakers discussed sales policies and ideas of 
manufacturers of these competing materials. 

Hoo-Hoo, he declared, is about the only voice 
that is being raised in behalf of lumber, and 
this organization offered a medium through 
which the various branches of the industry might 
be brought together in codperation and codrdina- 
tion that would overcome the evil effects of 
working at cross purposes, as is too often the 
case now. He thought that to service in lumber 
merchandising should be added common sense. 
The public has been led to believe that eon- 
servation of the forests can best be assured 
through curtailment of lumber consumption. 
This is not really true, and the industry needs 
to drive home the thought that the greater 
use of lumber will bring about better con- 
servation methods and the more general prac- 
tice of forestry that will guarantee a timber 
supply for all time to come. ‘‘Use more 
wood and save our forests,’’ he offered as a 
slogan for the industry. The great need of 
the lumber business is industry codrdination. 
The industry must have a basis for co- 
ordination and a medium for coéperation, and 
this medium Hoo-Hoo will provide. Service 
has taken the place of frivolity as the prin- 
cipal tenet of Hoo-Hoo. Mr. Hood closed his 
address by appealing to the lumber dealers 
to get right into the forefront of public affairs 
in their communities. Mr. Hood came to the 
Texas convention from a tour of the West 
Coast. 


Greetings from Southwestern Association 


Kennett Hudson, Ardmore, Okla., president 
of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
was called to the platform and in a happy vein 
extended greetings to the Texas lumbermen 
from a brother association on the other side 
of Red River. He said his association this year 


* 


is working to obtain more members, not through 
encouraging additional yards, but from the 
old established retailers who had not yet lined 
up with association work. He had become con- 
vinced that the most effective work for the re- 
tail lumber industry could be done through local 
and district organizations, affiliated with and a 
part of the parent organization. These smaller 
units can meet the situation in a way that can 
not possibly be done by any other method, and 
he congratulated the Texas association on hav- 
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ing been one of the first to realize this and 
profit by it. He said he has been in association 
work for 22 years and considers the time and 
money thus spent the best business investment 
he has ever made. 


Inspiring Address on Home Ownership 


Walter Sloan, of Fort Worth, introduced Cato 
Sells, of this city, commissioner of Indian af- 
fairs during the Wilson administration, who 
delivered an inspiring address on home owner- 
ship and what it means in building up good cit- 
izenship. He said he was glad to talk to men 














whose occupation involves more than mere money 
getting. He thought it a fine thing to have a 
business that helps other men to get homes and 
become better citizens. The best civilization 
requires school houses, churches and homes, but 
without homes the churches would be empty 
and there would be no need for school houses. 
As commissioner of Indian affairs he made it 
his business to see that every Indian had a home 
free of debt and that he learned to save as a 
habit. Home owning, he said, is the basis 
of growth and patriotism, and home owning is 
the greatest encouragement of thrift. The South, 
he said, is just beginning to learn to save, and 
much of the saving habit is the result of a de- 
sire to own homes. If the nation is to be 
saved from wreck through juvenile crime, he 
said, it must come from home influences, and 
he ardently hoped to see the nation changed 
from the present status of only 40 percent of 
home owners to 60 percent and the city and 
community that brings that situation about will 
become outstanding in the eyes of the nation. 
The speaker closed with some sound suggestions 
to the lumbermen in selling homes and with a 
plea that they be unceasing in their efforts to 
make this a home owning and a home loving 
country. 

After announcements by the chairman of the 
Fort Worth committee, the session adjourned. 


Ideals of the Lumber Business 


Secretary Dionne opened his address with 
an explanation of why he presented it in the 
form of a business sermon rather than the 
eustomary extensive report, declaring that 
President Blake had requested him to make 
this kind of a talk. 


Every lumberman, said Secretary Dionne, owes 
something to the lumber industry. It is the duty 
of every man, regardless of his position or station 
—whether he is a great big timber or simply a 
2x4 in the lumber game—to try to do something 
for the lumber industry. 

And the man of whom it can be truthfully said, 
“It is a better industry because of him,” is a 
success, regardless of his financial condition or his 
humble position; and the man of whom that can 
not be truthfully said is a complete and hopeless 
failure, though he may be worth his millions. 

This is a useful industry, one of the most useful 
in the world. It furnishes man with one of his 
three fundamental needs. And every man within 
this useful industry should be measured with just 
one stick—his usefulness. 

And, measured with that stick, some of the 
saddest failures in the history of the lumber busi- 
ness have left millions behind them when they 
died ; and some of the finest successes the business 
has produced, have remained men of modest 
means and possessions. 

The text for this little business sermon is a man 
who recently passed over the river to rest under 
the shade of the trees, and who, by his example, 
left us a wonderful demonstration of what sense 
of stewardship can mean to a business man, and 
a lumberman. 

In discussing associations and association things, 
it would be difficult to find a finer text than my 
friend and your friend, my benefactor and your 
benefactor—the late E. H. Lingo. 


Left the Industry Richer and Better 


He took no great fortune in worldly goods out 
of the lumber business. But he left this associa- 
tion, and this Texas lumber industry, richer and 
better because of the service he gave it. He did a 


thousand constructive things to make the industry 
better and the association stronger. He never 
shirked a responsibility, regardless of how diffi- 
cult or distasteful it might have been. 

He believed, and demonstrated, that he looked 
upon his life and his business and his endowments 
as a stewardship, placed in his keeping by Provi- 
dence, and that he considered it his duty to this 
industry to see that they were put to the best of 
use. 

His good right hand was always willing and 
ready to do anything that arose for the good of 
his fellow lumbermen, for this industry, and for 
this association. 

Association work is nothing if not friendship. 
And friendship, as Mr. Lingo understood it, meant 
loyalty, helpfulness, and understanding. He was 
steadfast and unvarying in his loyalty. He was 
unwearied and undiscouraged in his helpfulness. 
No contacts arose that seemed to defeat his sym- 
pathetic understanding. 

What I cherish most in my lumber experience 
belongs to a few rare spirits, some of them like 
Mr. Lingo, gone; others, thank God, still here— 
many of them in this room—still loyal, helpful, 
and understanding—still trying to help one an- 
other and the industry. 


The Good and the Bad Contrasted 


Secretary Dionne contrasted Mr. Lingo’s 
influence on the industry to ‘‘Jim Bond.’’ 
‘*You don’t know Jim Bond, do you? Not 
by that name. Neither do I. But we have 
known many Jim Bonds in this industry. We 
know many of them now. Men who have only 
one aid and that is to see how much they 
ean take out of the lumber business but will 
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put nothing back, and lack entirely the un- 
derstanding of stewardship.’’ 


We are talking now, he continued, about the 
selfish lumberman, the lumberman without a vision 
to understand that he isn’t alone in the world and 
that there are obligations and responsibilities that 
should go with membership in the industry. He 
doesn’t realize that he owes anything to the other 
fellow ; the Golden Rule in business means nothing 
to him. If he thinks on the subject at all, it is 
to say, “‘Am I my brother’s keeper?” * * * 

If all men acted toward the world as Jim Bond 
does toward the lumber industry, mankind would 
still be savages, living in caves, dressing in the 
skins of wild beasts and knowing no God. Jim 
Bond is gone—like a derelict sinking in the fathom- 
less depths of the ocean; he leaves no trace to 
mark the spot where once he was. No man can 
look back over his life and say, “This is what 
Jim Bond did for the lumber industry. He made 
a great deal of money but he was a hopeless fail- 
ure.” 

We are progressing ; no doubt on earth about it, 
and we must continue to progress at a greater rate 
of increase than we have been manifesting if we 
are to keep up with the tide of the times. * * * 
It is our duty to improve our business with every 
month and year and decade that passes. 

If we don’t, we will find the world going by us 
with lightning speed. * * * At the speed the rest 
of the world is progressing commercially, indus- 
trially, and scientifically, we need the aid and co- 
operation of every lumber thinker and lumber 
worker. * * * The slogan of the lumbermen of 
Texas has always been and continues to be, “Busi- 
ness is good. I make it good.” 





Secretary Dionne concluded his address by 
saying that ‘‘the lumber industry has done 
much for every one of us. Let every one of 
us do something every day for the good of 
the lumber business. Do that and this will be 
the most prosperous business on earth,’? 


WEDNESDAY MORNING 


At the opening of the Wednesday morning 
session, I. B. McFarland, general manager 
Temple Lumber Co., Houston, had distributea 
among the dealers present, copies of the grade 
certificate adopted by the California Retaj) 
Lumbermen’s Association and copy of the 
contract between that organization and its 
members for the use of this certificate, ang 
then presented an interesting paper discuss- 
ing the advisability of the Texas association 
adopting a similar plan. He declared that 
such a certificate is a bond of good faith 
between the contractor and the owner and 
between the dealer and the owner. He re. 
ported that this plan had been adopted by 
the Cleveland Board of Lumber Dealers, the 
Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers 
and the Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Aggo- 
ciation. There was no discussion of the 
matter following Mr. McFarland’s address, 
but it was announced that there would be a 
discussion at a later session. 


Conditions in the Panhandle Section 


U. N. Olver, of Amarillo, one of the organ- 
izers of the Panhandle-Plains Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, reported on conditions 
in the Panhandle as they affect the retail 
lumber business. He said he brought greet- 
ings to the State association from the Amarillo 
dealers, ‘‘ And they are legion, almost enough 
to carry a primary election.’’ He said he 
was proud of his town and of the magnificent 
progress it had made in recent years, and 
added that a man who is not proud of his 
town should either leave it or do his best to 
make it a better town. He described Amarillo 
as being, a few years ago, just an ordinary 
good town with ten lumber yards getting along 
fairly well. Then all at once things began 
to happen. There was a tremendous wheat 
harvest, new railroad developments began to 
take place and then came the discovery of 
oil and the lid was blown off. Building has 
been phenomenal and the building program 
is still going forward, among the new struc- 
tures now under contract being a great office 
building to house the employees of the Santa 
Fe Railroad, who now number 2,750 in 
Amarillo. 

Twenty-five million bushels of wheat were 
harvested in the Panhandle last year. He 
expressed the confident belief that Amarillo 
is destined to become one of the greatest 
cities of Texas and the Panhandle section one 
of the best in the country. All of the devel- 
opments have not been happy in their results, 
however, this being especially true as regards 
the wave of speculative building, much of 
this being done by irresponsible contractors 
who were financed often by the lumbermen, 
who, however, exercised no supervision over 
the class of buildings erected. He thought 
that lumbermen should confine thejr financing 
to helping the actual home owners and not 
the speculative builders. There are now in 
Amarillo twenty-seven lumber yards, these 
being classified by the speaker as twenty 
legitimate and seven bootlegger yards. Sales 
in some yards reached ten times the normal 
volume and one yard was cited as having 
$700,000 outstanding at one time. 

Mr. Olver spoke of the changes that have 
occurred in lumber merchandising. Notable 
among these are changes in the kinds of lum- 
ber handled. Formerly the yards in that sec- 
tion handled only yellow pine. Now they 
handle only fir dimension, some fir finish and 
boards, and much white pine lumber is being 
used in that territory and yellow pine has 
failed to hold its own. There are new condi- 
tions such as direct selling by manufacturers 
of some building materials who afford little 
or no protection to the dealers, and some lum- 
ber manufacturers who sell to bootleg dealers 
who legitimately are not entitled to this recog- 
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nition by the mills. However, he thought in 
the end the legitimate dealer, who sells serv- 
ice, Which includes of course quality material, 
will win out and still be in business when the 
others are gone. 

He spoke of the deplorable situation in 
cement, but attributed the blame for this to 
the dealers themselves, who continue to pa- 
tronize concerns that have actually taken 
pusiness away from them. He expressed the 
pelief that there are too many in the game, 
too many mills, too many dealers, too many 
jobbers, and he was absolutely sure there. are 
too many salesmen. Manufacturers who are 
afraid to carry a little accumulation of stock 
on their yards and urge sales departments to 
move the lumber regardless of price, are 
largely to blame for a situation which he said 
mergers will not cure. Mr. Olver paid a 
tribute to the Hoo-Hoo Club in his city, which 
has done more to promote good feeling and 
stabilize condition than any other influence. 
He closed by saying that the lumber business 
is a great business and every dealer should 
have a pride in it and should strive to make 
every customer a satisfied customer. 


Home Building Should Be Done on Sound Basis 


Thomas 8S. Sayles, of Abilene, discussed ex- 
periences of retail lumbermen of the West 
Texas Lumbermen’s Association, which was 
organized in 1925 with 150 members, for the 
purpose of taking better care of local condi- 
tions in the western part of the State and to 
make the dealers better merchants. ‘‘Suc- 
cess of your business,’’ he declared, ‘‘is gov- 
erned largely by the success of your com- 
petitor and ignorant competition is the worst 
thing with which to contend.’’ One of the 
things they are trying to do in that territory 
is to eliminate unsound instalment building. 
Building when properly financed helps busi- 
ness and helps people to own their homes, but 
it should be done on a sound basis. The big- 
gest thing in business, he said, is the Golden 
Rule. If this is followed it will mean better 
business and more satisfactory profits. Mr. 
Sayles closed by inviting all the dealers to 
attend the next meeting of the West Texas 
association at Sweetwater, Nov. 11 and 12. 

W. L. Wadley, general manager of the 
Spencer-Sauer Lumber Co., of Houston, told of 
conditions in the Rio Grande Valley, where 
his company operates five yards. 


Conditions in the Rio Grande Valley 


W. A. Wadley, of the Spencer-Sauer Lum- 
ber Co., with headquarters in Houston, discuss- 
ing conditions in the Rio Grande Valley, said: 


Conditions in a general way, and especially from 
the retail building material dealer’s standpoint, in 
the Rio Grande territory have never been more 
prosperous than they are right now. This section 
is growing and developing very rapidly, this being 
especially true of the last six or eight months. 

The Del Rio, Eagle Pass, Laredo sections are in 
fine condition, I am told, but I am more familiar 
with what is called the Lower Rio Grande Valley, 
and it is with particular reference to that section 
that I propose to talk to you about for a few min- 
utes. 

The Lower Rio Grande Valley embraces a part of 
Starr County and all of Hidalgo, Cameron and Wil- 
lacy counties. It lies in the southernmost tip of 
Texas and extends almost a hundred miles up the 
Rio Grande from the Gulf. It is fan shaped and 
widens from a point near Rio Grande City in Starr 
County to approximately fifty miles at the coast. 

It is impossible to express or convey the condi- 
tion of any business, country or section without 
quoting at least some statistics, and I want to give 
you a few figures concerning what is undoubtedly 
the finest, most rapidly growing section of the 
United States. 

There are about 850,000 acres of land in this 
valley subject to irrigation. However, the pres- 
ent canal systems, totaling some 2,000 miles, reach 
only about 450,000 acres, of which only about 350,- 
000 acres were irrigated in 1926. 

The estimated present population of this valley 
is about 180,000, a growth of more than 50,000 in 
the last four or five years. The estimated real 
value is $200,000,000. The estimated assessed val- 
uation is something more than $90,000,000, a gain 
of about $17,000,000 for the last year. 

There were 174,000 bales of cotton produced in 
1926, which sold for more than $16,000,000. There 
are 90 cotton ging and three compresses in the 
valley proper. There were 16,500 cars of veg- 


etables and fruit shipped out of the valley last 
year, the estimated value of which was $11,000,000. 

The Southern Pacific railroad during the last 
year has extended its lines into the valley, this 
being an extension of the San Antonio & Aransas 
Pass railroad from Falfurrias to Edinburg in Hi- 
dalgo County, and from that point on to McAllen 
and Harlingen. 

The Missouri Pacific has also built a new line 
from Raymondville, a point on the main line, to 
Brownville to Edinburg. The building of these 
lines has opened up considerable new territory ; 
that is, a number of new towns have sprung up, in 
most of which considerable improvement is now un- 
der way. Fourteen new towns have been opened 
up in this section during the last year. 


Valley Well Supplied with Retail Yards 


Now, this is a wonderful section of country, rich, 
productive and beautiful, brand new and growing 
like everything. It would hardly be possible for 
me to say too much about it along the lines touched 
upon, but it would not be fair to all concerned for 
me to tell only this side of the story. If I did, a 
lot of you “snow diggers” might rush off down 
there and put in a lot more lumber yards, so I 
hasten to give you some data on the other side of 
the question and also to assure you that the valley 
is abundantly supplied with retail yards, good ones 
(cur company has five down there) and it needs 
no more. 

In this little section of country, what is really 
little more than two counties actually in the devel- 
eped area, there are 33 towns. All of these towns 
are on railroad lines and in them there are 82 re- 
tail lumber yards, 29 of which have been opened up 
during the last year. Now, get this straight. 
Population, Mexicans and all, 180,000; 82 retail 
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lumber and retail building material establishments. 
There are also two concerns doing a jobbing busi- 
ness in sash, doors, moldings etc., with four ware- 
houses in three towns. 

Along with paved roads, drainage, flood control, 
irrigation, street paving, fine school buildings etc., 


and politics, and all of it brand new, you would. 


naturally expect the tax rate to be high. Well, you 
would not be disappointed. The ratio of assessed 
to actual valuation, in the larger towns, will aver- 
age about 70 percent. The city tax rate, on an 
average, is around $2.10; independent school tax, 
$1 in most towns, and the State and county rate 
about $2.70, making the total tax rate last year 
around $5.80 on the hundred dollar valuation. 

You know the old saying that “there are two 
things certain, death and taxes.” Well, the third 
thing that is just as certain is that taxes will 
never be any lower, at least not while any of the 
present generation shall live. 

Before closing I might mention the real crop of 
all crops, from the standpoint of the retail build- 
ing material dealer. With all its wonderful pro- 
ductiveness, citrus fruit, vegetables, cotton and all 
the rest, the greatest crop of them all is the “‘crop 
of home-seekers.”” This is true of all new coun- 
tries, of course. You know what the late Senator 
John J. Ingalls, of Kansas, said about GRASS, if 
the harvest of grass should fail for a single year 
“famine would depopulate the whole world.” The 
“home-seeker’”’ crop might not mean quite that much 
to this horde of retail lumber dealers fighting the 
game in this valley, but if we should have a com- 
plete failure of this crop for one year I fear that 
our ranks would be materially depleted and there 
would be a lot of dandy, good lumber yards for 
sale, very cheap. 


So, before you “shoot your wad” in opening up 
another retail lumber yard down there, think it 
over. But if you want to come down as a “home- 
seeker” and invest some of your “jack” in a beau- 
tiful, irrigated orange and grape fruit ranch, we'll 
be glad to see you. 

I must take the time to tell you just a little 
about our local or branch association. This asso- 
ciation is confined strictly to’ the valley, though it 
is a branch of the State association. It was organ- 
ized in August, 1925, and a meeting has been held 
every month since. We have 55 yards represented 
in'the membership, but only some 45 are actively 
interested. I could tell you a lot about this little 
association and what it has accomplished. I can 
assure you it is well worth while. 


Speaks on Business Men and the Constitution 


President Blake here deviated from the 
regular order of the program to introduce 
Congressman Fritz Lanham, who for fifteen 
minutes kept the audience in a gale of laugh- 
ter with some of the latest stories from the 
cloak rooms of the Capitol in Washington. 
He then eloquently pictured the part business 
men played in framing the Constitution and 
founding this, the greatest government in 
the world, and said that just as business men 
were responsible for the beginning of this 
government the responsibility now rests upon 
them to see that this government is main- 
tained and perpetuated. He vigorously de- 
fended the Congress from charges of incom- 
petence that are so freely made by paragraph- 
ers and politicians and declared that it is the 
greatest deliberative body in the world. He 
deplored the tendency of business men and 
organizations to follow the lead of propa- 
gandists of all kinds, rather than investigat- 
ing and thinking for themselves. When a 
congressman receives in one day from busi- 
ness men and organizations, who are his con- 
stituents, twenty-five telegrams identically 
worded, urging him to support some certain 
measure, he knows that the senders are the 
victims of propaganda and from such tele- 
grams or letters the congressman receives no 
real help in guiding him to a proper decision. 
He urged business men to do their own think- 
ing and then give their congressmen the bene- 
fit of their careful judgment on pending mat- 
ters. This is a time, he declared, when every 
business man should be a voice and not an 
echo. That the congressman’s address was 
greatly appreciated was indicated by the au- 
dience rising to its feet as one man and giving 
him a generous round of applause. 


Southern Pine Dealer Coéperation 


‘‘Lumber’s Fighting Front’’ was the sub- 
ject assigned to L. R. Putman, of Chicago, 
who devoted his time to telling what the 
Southern Pine Association is doing to help 
the dealers to sell more lumber and to build 
more and better homes. He referred to asso- 
ciation activities as organized friendship and 
expressed a desire to see the dealers make 
money on the basis of selling a quality prod- 
uct. He presented some interesting statistics 
covering fire losses in Milwaukee, where there 
were twice as many fires per hundred build- 
ings in buildings of masonry construction as 
in those of wood, thus indicating that many 
of the claims that wood buildings are a fire 














menace are not substantiated by the facts. 

He described the situation in Florida fol- 
lowing the great storm there and the way in 
which wood construction withstood the fury 
of the winds. He told of the work the South- 
ern Pine Association is doing there in con- 
junction with the local dealers in designing 
and building a home of approved construc- 
tion that is making wood popular in sections 
from which it hitherto has been barred. He 
rapidly sketched some of the many ways in 
which the Southern Pine Association in the 
expenditure of $700,000 last year has en- 
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deavored to help the retail dealers and the 
responses that have been received from their 
various publications and their advertising. 

He declared that the association mills did 
not countenance direct selling to which refer- 
ence had been made by a previous speaker, 
but recognized the retail dealer as the legiti- 
mate source through which their product 
should be sold. He spoke of the standardiza- 
tion movement, calculated to protect the deal- 
ers and the publie from thin lumber, and the 
further steps taken by the association to 
guarantee a high class product through grade 
marking. Mr. Putman presented a strong case 
for southern pine as a building material and 
for the work of the association in its dealer 
coéperation. Mr. Putman had come direct to 
Fort Worth from Sheboygan, Wis., but despite 
the long and tiresome trip, presented his sub- 
ject with his usual vigor and his address was 
splendidly received. 


Merchandising Methods Compared 


The morning session was concluded with 
the presentation of a laughable, but intensely 
illuminating skit, presented under the direc- 
tion of the West Coast Lumber Bureau, in 
in which C. J. Blanchard, of that organization, 
a former retail lumber dealer in Nebraska, 
demonstrated that he was not only a first-class 
retailer, but an actor of great histrioniec abil- 
ity as well. In the skit was first presented 
a scene in the old time retailer’s yard, where 
all modern merchandising methods such as the 
use of plan books and the sale of a complete 
home were decried as new fangled and no 
good. This evoked roars of laughter, es- 
pecially from those in the audience who had 
experience with just such lumber yards. Then 
followed a scene in a modern, up-to-the-minute 
lumber yard, with its plan books, modern 
equipment and live wire manager, who quickly 
sold to a young couple a complete home built 
of durable Douglas fir. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 


At the opening of the afternoon session 
President Blake presented Adolph Boldt, rep- 
resentative of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, who brought a brief mes- 
sage of optimism as to the outlook for busi- 
ness throughout the country. 


Credit Losses and How to Reduce Them 


Short talks from past presidents opened 
with an interesting address by Thomas C. 
Spencer, of Houston, on credit losses. He said: 


This is an old, old subject. Our forefathers 
burned quantities of midnight oil in the “old coal 
oil lamps” trying to solve this question. We, who 
are commonly known as “line-yard men” sit up 
nights burning quantities of high powered elec- 
tricity at so much per talking to our different 
managers trying to work out with them the same 
old problem, “Credit Losses and How to Reduce 
them.” But still they go on and will continue to 
go on so long as we think we are successful lumber- 
men because our annual sales exceed those of our 
competitors a few dollars, and we lose sight of our 
outstandings until it is too late. 

However, I contend that 75 percent of our losses 
are not credit losses, but are cash sale losses. If 
you do not agree with me, take a look at your own 
books and see how much you have lost on the un- 
desirable contractor, which was supposed to be a 
cash sale, as you did not agree to sell the contrac- 
tor on time, but expected to get your pay out of 
each job when completed. In many cases you do 
not. Look at Contractor John Smith’s “sundry 
account,” and see how many different jobs have 
been charged into this account—all losses. Then, 
take the customer who wants your lowest cash 
price. You give it to him. So do all your compet- 
itors, but your price is the lowest and you sell him, 
and when he gets through building he is a little 
short. You did not agree to credit this man. It 
was a cash sale. 

Then, take the man who buys for cash and tells 
you he is going to get the money from a rich uncle 
in Kalamazoo or some other “seaport” and pay 
cash when the job is completed; and for some un- 
known reason he does not get the money as prom- 
ised, and this happens to be a homestead. Oh! 
Boy, how you sweat. This was not a credit loss, it 
was a cash sale loss. Of course, they are not all 
cash sale losses. Some are credit losses and many 
times it is from gross negligence on the part of the 
manager. 

It very often happens that when a man asks you 
for credit, and he wants the material badly enough, 


he will tell you that he will give you security if 
necessary, and you tell him, “Oh, that will be all 
right!” You do not take the security and oft- 
times that is where you make your mistake. Always 
take security when offered ; in other words, “make 
hay when the sun shines.” Do not let an oppor- 
tunity get by. They do not come often. 

We can reduce our losses by fixing a due date 
and securing a note bearing interest, due on a cer- 
tain date, signed by the man and his wife. This 
will apply to credit sales made on three or four 
months’ time, depending on cotton or some ether 
crops coming in at that time. This will also apply 
to the city man, who wants to build a garage on 
time and wants to pay it out so much per month. 
You know at the time that this is a homestead, 
but you do not feel like asking him to give you a 
lien for just two or three hundred dollars worth 
of material. Take a note bearing interest, signed 
by the man and his wife, payable so much per 
month; that will help your losses some. make a 
clear, clean-cut trade; fix the amount and the due 
date before you deliver the goods. That will re- 
duce your credit losses. 

Above all things be on the square with your 
competitors. Tell them the truth when they ask 
you about a certain contractor whom you know is 
no good, but who owes you and you are still holding 
on trying to get “yours”; or, maybe you feel that 
if your competitor sells him, the contractor will 
make enough out of the new job to pay you some. 
This does not often happen, and as a rule, you do 
not get to collect any on your old account and your 
competitor takes a loss, because you did not tell 
him the truth about this man. So the best policy 
is to stick to the golden rule and hope and pray 
your competitor will do the same. 


The Value of Codperation 


Gerald Melliff, of San Antonio, next talked 
on the value of codperation. He described 
the splendid results obtained through ¢o- 
operation of the San Antonio dealers in their 
local association and thought that every city 
and town, large or small, should have a local 
association. Singly the dealers can not solve 














their problems but collectively they can. 
Some economies effected in San Antonio 
through the local organization were a reduc- 
tion in delivery costs through a systematic 
study of comparative costs on various kinds 
of trucks and other equipment, and a reduc- 
tion in costs and increase in results through 
orderly advertising campaigns conducted by 
the association, which not only sold more 
homes but popularized wood homes and bet- 
ter construction. He thought the dealer who 
neglects to affiliate with his local or district 
organization is overlooking an opportunity, 
and that when entering an organization it 
should be done with a desire to improve the 
industry first and the individual business 
second. 


Future of the Retail Lumber Business 


George C. Vaughan, of San Antonio, one of 
the few remaining of the old guard, spoke on 
the future of the retail lumber business. He 
said he is always an optimist and even in face 
of the fact that a cyclone on the previous night 
had laid his Rock Springs yard flat, he still felt 
optimistic as to the future. Smaller yards de- 
pendent upon agriculture are not doing so well 
right now, but he is confident that these con- 
ditions will improve. He thought refinancing 
in country yards can be developed, and looks 
upon instalment building notes in country yards 
as more desirable than those in the city. He 
referred to the changes in the lumber busi- 
ness. Thirty-five years ago the retailers con- 
ducted lumber yards; now 55 percent of their 
business is of materials other than lumber. He 
believes the retail lumber dealer should carry 
everything in the building line for which there 
is a demand, but deplored the fact that some 
manufacturers think the dealer should make 
his profit from lumber sales and carry side-lines 
at a very small margin of profit. Other woods 
also have come into the Texas market and it 
is necessary for the dealers to learn about them 





so they can give their customers intelligent. 
counsel. When a dealer finances a home he sg 
ought to be in position to furnish everythin 
complete for that home. In the smaller yards 

it may become necessary for the managers to 
be given opportunity to learn how to do many 
things that they can not now do, in order to 
satisfactorily handle the trade. The lumber bygj. 
ness, now largely in the hands of the younger 
men, who are men of affairs, he felt assured hag 

a bright future. 


Putting Red Cedar Shingles Over Old Roog 


E. P. Hunter, general manager William Cam- 
eron & Co., Waco, affectionately introduced as 
‘*Old Red Hunter,’’ declared that the business 
has passed the stage of a strictly lumber busi. 
ness and that his company no longer carries the 
word ‘‘lumber’’ on its stationery, but instead 
has the words ‘‘ building materials.’’ He be.. 
lieves that manufacturers are learning that the 
retail lumber dealer is the proper distributer 
of their products and they want the dealer to 
make a profit. He respects the mail order house 
which openly and above board declares its poli-~ 
cies and goes after business, but has little re- 
spect for the manufacturer who straddles and 
who sells to the dealer and also to that dealer’s 
trade. He thought dealers should not be will- 
ing to accept small commissions on business sold 
direct. ‘‘If we are going to be commission men, 
let’s open an office and take our commission, 
If not, then get out of the commission business 
and be a building material dealer.’’ He de- 
clared there is no merit to all this talk of sub- 
stitutes, for there is no substitute for lumber. 
His company, he declared, is the only one in 
Texas putting red cedar shingles over all roofs 
and promised a demonstration later of how that 
can be done. He closed by saying that ‘‘the 
manufacturer wants to codperate, so let us co- 
operate. ’’ 

Reminiscenses of Early Days 


J. M. Rockwell, of Houston, another of the 
old wheel horses, was introduced by President 
Blake as the ‘‘Sweet Adeline’’ of the lumber 
industry, due to his pronounced liking for that 
old familiar song. His subject was ‘‘Get 
There’’ and he gave some interesting remi- 
niscences of the earlier days of retail lumbering 
in Texas, giving some humorous incidents in 
his career that proved that even in the earlier 
days the retailer was rendering service to the 
people of his community. He followed with a 
report of the activities of the Lumbermen’s Un- 
derwriters, which now has in force $15,468,000 
worth of insurance and is in excellent financial 
condition. 


Advantages in Texas Lien Law 


G. H. Zimmerman, of Waco, reported on the 
tentative draft of a uniform lien law that has 
been prepared, saying there are many advan- 
tages in the Texas law that are not included 
in laws of other States, to which fact he had 
directed the attention of the committee. He 
referred to the activities of the Associated Gen- 
eral Contractors in trying to secure provisions 
in the lien laws inimical to the interests of 
the retail lumberman and urged that these be 
closely watched. He gave a brief report also 
on insurance rates and on railroad freight rates, 
in connection with both of which important 
matters now are pending. Following his re 
port, Mr. Zimmerman again was called to the 
platform, where in a graceful speech Gerald Mel- 
liff, in behalf of the directors, presented him 
a beautiful watch as an expression of their 
appreciation of the splendid work which Mr. 
Zimmerman has done for the association and 
for the retail lumber industry in Texas, for 
which he has consistently declined to accept any 
remuneration. Mr. Zimmerman was taken 
wholly by surprise and acknowledged the gift 
with an expression of heartfelt gratitude. 

C. A. Clark, of Dallas, read an interesting 
paper telling how the dealer and the cement 
manufacturer can codperate in greatly increas- 
ing the business of the dealer without decreas- 
ing his lumber sales. Mr. Clark represented 
the Portland Cement Association. 

H. B. Sheldon, of Dallas, delivered a helpful 
address on the subject of trade ethics. 
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A Story of Real Accomplishment 


p. E. Turner, of the Turner Lumber Co., 
Houston, on the subject of the value of associa- 
tion work gave a brief but intensely interesting 
running story of the development and accom- 

jishments of the Lumbermen’s Association of 
Texas during the last fifteen years. Each step 
in the progress of the association marked a 
distinct advance in retail lumber merchandising 
jn Texas, and to the work of the association 
Mr. Turner attributed the fact that Texas to- 
day stands in the forefront of modern lumber 
merchandising. His was a story of real ac- 
complishment, one of which any association 
might well feel proud. 


New Directors Elected 


The committee on nominations presented the 
names of directors, all of whom were elected. 
There were only eight changes in the directorate, 
the new ones being Dewey Foster, Brownwood; 
L. D. Garrison, Corpus Christi; C. R. Burrow, 
Canyon; R. T. Spencer, Waco; H. S. Hawley, 
Dallas; George Gray, jr., Sweetwater; F. T. 
Bynum, McKinney; H. J. Harris, Tulia. These 
take the place of F. F. Hardin, Brownwood; 
Louis Lipsitz, Dallas; E. H. Lingo, Dallas; 
J. M. Musser, Abilene; T. B. Pruett, Pecos; 
W. L. Thomas, Wallis; George Wilcox, McKin- 
ney, and P. J. Wooldridge, Plainview. All of 
the past presidents are honorary members of 
the board of directors. 


THURSDAY MORNING 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Fort WortH, TeEx., April 14.—The final ses- 
sion of the convention was slow getting under 
way this morning, but as the program pro- 
ceeded interest increased until the body finally 
adjourned amid a roundtable discussion that 
displayed more pep and developed more en- 
thusiasm than had been shown at any previ- 
ous session. 

The first speaker was Miers Johnson, of 
Sweetwater, whose subject ‘‘How to Combat 
Anti-Shingle Ordinances’’ he changed to 
“Combatting Anti-Wood Building Ordi- 
nances.’’ He prefaced his talk by saying 
that if the wood shingle manufacturers had 
10 percent as much’ pep and knew their own 
product one-fourth as well as the manufac- 
turers of other roofing material, there would 


‘not be so much necessity for a discussion of 


this kind. 

During the course of his talk he referred to 
a striking display in the exhibit hall made 
by a well known roofing manufacturer and 
asked how many shingle manufacturers are 
represented here—not one, and further said, 
“‘The manufacturers are leaving it to the 
dealers to protect the interests of the wood 
shingle and they can not do it alone.’’ 
Through advertising and all kinds of propa- 
ganda the public is being sold on the idea of 
fireproof roofing and city authorities are be- 
ing urged to pass ordinances forbidding the 
use of wood shingles and often the use of 
wood construction. - He told the dealers that 
sooner or later in every city such ordinances 
will be proposed and it behooves the whole 
industry to be on the alert to combat these 
movements. 

He said proponents of such laws harp on 
a low key rate of insurance as the only worthy 
goal of civilized man, and will convince one 
who does not look closely into the construc- 
tion of insurance rates that this can be had 
only by prohibiting shingle roofs and frame 
construction. They entirely overlook such 
considerations as local fire-fighting equipment, 
fire department personnel, water mains, ex- 
posed electric wires in congested districts, 
honest and efficient building inspectors, in- 
telligently conceived city zoning, and many 
other considerations essential to community 
safety, 

He then elaborated the thought that so- 
called permanent construction is not always 
a desirable thing especially in a growing city 
or community, where developments bring 


_ changes that make it desirable often for resi- 


dents to move. In such cases there is no 


Salvage in a house of permanent construction 
but buildings of the type favored by lumber- 


men may be moved, altered, or remodeled at 


small expense. He mentioned the fact also 
that there is just about as much shyster con- 
struction in the so called permanent build- 
ings as in those of wood. 


Survey of Home Owners in Texas Cities 


Mr. Johnson quoted some striking figures 
compiled in a survey made in Texas that 
showed the largest percentage of home own- 
ers were in the cities that had the greatest 
amount of wood construction, while the low- 
est percentage of home owners of any city in 
the State was in El Paso, where the building 
restrictions are the most severe. He showed 
that because of these restrictions the ordinary 
working man could not afford to build and 
own his home, which has resulted in a pre- 
ponderance of a low type of labor in that 
city. He contended throughout that properly 
constructed wood houses with shingle roofs 
afford protection from fire and at the same 


.time are within the means of the people who 


are most interested in owning their homes. 

He urged dealers when finding it. necessary 
to combat building ordinances unfavorable to 
wood to take their cause to the people through 
the advertising columns of their local papers. 
‘*Buy a lot of space and get the people in- 
terested. Show the poor people—they vote 
big and there are lots of them—that building 
codes that discriminate against lumber and 
shingles are wrong and keep them from own- 
ing homes. And remember your side is 
right.’’ He urged the dealers to enlist the 
aid of the State association, the Southern 
Pine Association, the Red Cedar Shingle Bu- 
reau, and the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, which organizations will 
send trained men to help. 

In this connection he paid a high tribute to 
the work of the engineer sent by the National 


* 


Lumber Manufacturers’ Association to assist 
in the fight in El Paso. As an example of 
how the opposition to wood lines up, he said 
that in the efforts to modify the building code 
in El Paso those opposing wood ineluded one 
attorney, an ex-mayor of the city who sat 
among the brick men at the council meeting 
and ‘‘ poured fervid anathema on my head for 
being so base as to advocate in public such 
reforms as I still advocate.’’ Another attor- 
ney sat between two composition roofing ap- 
pliers, ‘‘who had spent several years helping 
the tornado insurance rates to rise in that 
city,’’ and the number included two gentle- 
men in the employ of the fire insurance com- 
mission of Texas. 

Mr. Johnson referred to a number of points 
of superiority in frame construction, and 
closed his address as follows: ‘‘Unless the 
manufacturers of shingles and lumber wake 
up, get together and spend their money to- 
gether in efficiently educating the buying pub- 
lic, the days of the wooden shingle at any 
rate are numbered. Every magazine you buy 
shrieks substitutes for wooden shingles, in- 
ferior substitutes as a rule, but they keep 
right on shrieking. The average buyer and 
no small number of lumbermen themselves 
are coming to believe what the composition 
roofers keep telling them. The retailers will 
in the final analysis at the final showdown sell 
their customers what they demand. The 
manufacturers of wooden building materials 
must create and conserve that demand.’’ 

Mr. Johnson’s talk was conceded to be the 
feature of the entire convention which 
throughout has made lumber its principal 
theme. 


Explains Aims of Long Leaf Association 


O. N. Cloud, of New Orleans, La., secretary 
of the Long Leaf Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association, in a brief but eloquent address ex- 














plained the plans and purposes of that organi- 
zation, chief of which is to assure the dealers 
an adequate supply at all times of longleaf 
yellow pine lumber, easily and quickly avail- 
able. He offered the services of the associa- 
tion in every way possible to assist the deal- 
ers, and remarked that a study of Texas has 
convinced him that if every available 80-acre 
tract of farm land was equipped with a home, 
there is a possibility of building 1,700,000 
more homes in the State without taking into 
account the cities. 

C. J. Blanchard, of the West Coast Lumber 
Bureau, extended a cordial invitation to all 
the dealers to visit Tacoma during the annual 
meeting of the National retailers. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON 


The ‘‘Question Box,’’ a feature of the 
Texas convention, was conducted by E. P. 
Hunter, of Waco. Unfortunately,.the time 
was so limited that many of the questions 
submitted could not be discussed, but dealers 
were asked to write letters to the incoming 
president giving their views on these ques- 
tions, and many dealers pledged themselves 
to do so. 

The question, ‘‘ What Success Have Dealers 
Had in Putting Wood Shingles Over Old 
Roofs?’’ was discussed by G. R. Porter, of 
the Waxahachie branch of William Cameron 
& Co. (Inc.). Mr. Porter is an old carpenter- 
contractor, which experience he has found of 
great. value in his work as a lumber yard 
manager. Mr. Porter had brought to the con- 
vention a large-sized roof panel showing just 
how an.old shingle roof may be covered with 
new wood shingles. Following a severe hail 
storm in Dallas he had made a personal in- 
spection of the area in which the storm was 
worst, and found that the steepest wood 
shingled roofs sustained least damage. Even 
the best tile roofs suffered great damage from 
the hailstones, and roofs of other materials 
often had holes clear through. In reroofing 
with shingles the old shingles serve as the best - 
kind of insulation. 

He had found that women appreciated the 
fact that their homes could be reshingled with 
new wood shingles without tearing off the old 
roof and damaging their yards. He demon- 
strated what he considered the best way of 
laying the roof, his plan being slightly dif- 
ferent from that recommended by the Red 
Cedar Shingle Bureau. He said he always 
endeavored to sell the nails when selling the 
shingles for either an old or a new roof, and 
recommended only zine-coated nails. He over- 
comes the objection of carpenters to using 
the zine-coated nails by immersing them in 
vinegar for an hour before sending them to 
the job. Mr. Porter responded to a number 
of questions from an intensely interested 
audience. 

Discuss Pure Paint Law 


The question ‘‘Would a Pure Paint Law 
Requiring an Analysis of the Contents to be 
Shown on Every Can Be Desirable?’’ was 
discussed by Mr. Hunter and Thomas Blake, 
each of whom said that in their yards they 
handle only the best paints and only those 
that have the contents of the packages plainly 
marked thereon. Mr. Hunter said that his 
concern purchased over $150,000 worth of 
paint from one manufacturer last year. He 
read a list of States that have a pure paint 
law, and said an effort to secure such legis- 
lation in Texas had been defeated. Mr. Blake 
urged the dealers to make a strong fight in 
the next legislation for such a law. 

The next question, ‘‘Is Grade Marked Lum- 
ber of Benefit to the Dealer?’’ was put to a 
vote without discussion, registering two to 
one in the affirmative. 

In response to the question, ‘‘Have Any 
Texas Dealers Who Handle Fir Lumber Tried 
End Piling?’’ U. N. Olver, of Amarillo, said 
that he piles all his fir lumber on end, and 
finds that it goes into the bins faster and is 
cheaper to handle. 

The subject of the advisability of supply- 
ing the names of crooked contractors, or 
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Associations Plans and Activities 


April 19—Roofer Manufacturers’ Club, Dempsey Hotel, 
Macon, Ga. Monthly meeting. 


April 20—Southwestern Hardwood Manufacturers’ Club, 
Hotel Youree, Shreveport, La. Monthly meeting. 


April 20-21—National-American Wholesale Lumber Asso- 
Goden. Ambassador Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. An- 
nua 


April 21-22—Central Kansas Lumbermen’s Association, 
Salina, Kan. Annual. 


April 21-22—Millwork Cost Bureau, Congress Hotel, Chi- 
cago. Annual. 


April 28-28—National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 


May 2-—Central Committee on Lumber Standards, De- 
partment. of Commerce, Washington, D. 0. 


May 8—National Committee on Wood Utilization, Wash- 
ington, D. O. Annual. 


May 3-5—Ohamber of Commerce of the U. 8, A., Wash- 
ington, D. OC. Annual. 


May 9-11—Associated Cooperage Industries of America, 
Hotel Jefferson, St. uis, Mo. Annual. 


May 12—Georgia Retail Lumber & Millwork Association, 
Macon, Ga. Semiannual. 


May 16-17—Loyal Legion of Loggers & Lumbermen, 
Portland, Ore. Semiannual meeting board of directors. 


May 18—Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, 
New Orleans, La. Annual. . 


June 21-22—Plywood Manufacturers’ Association, Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago. Midsummer meeting. 


Aug. 23-25—National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Winthrop Hotel, Tacoma, Wash. Annual. 


Sept. 15-16—National Hardwood Lumber Association, 
Congress Hotel, Ohicago. Annual. 


Chamber of Commerce Annual 


WasHineton, D. C., April 11.—Announce- 
ment is made of the fifteenth annual convention 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the U. 8. A., 
to be held in Washington on May 3, 4, and 5, 
during which many problems of the so-called 
new business era will be brought up for discus- 
sion. There will be a series of sectional meet- 
ings, luncheon meetings, and even evening ses- 
sions. The annual reception and dance will be 
held on Tuesday evening, May 3, and a golf 
tournament on Thursday afternoon, May 5. Spe- 
cial plans are being made to entertain the ladies 
who accompany their husbands to these meet- 
ings. 


National Manufacturers’ Convention 


WasuHinoTon, D. C., April 11.—Preliminary 
announcement has been made concerning the 
twenty-fifth annual meeting of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, which will 
be held April 28 and 29 in the Congress Hotel, 
Chicago. Prior to the opening of the convention 
proper—on Wednesday, April 27—a preliminary 
committee meeting on waste prevention will be 
held. This will be followed in the afternoon by a 
meeting of the advisory committee of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Inter-Insurance 
Exchange. 

The regular business sessions of the conven- 
tion will open at 10 o’clock Thursday morning, 
April 28, with reports on trade extension and 
publicity and waste prevention, followed by nom- 
inations and recommendations for officers for 
the new year. On Thursday afternoon, standard- 
ization will be one of the general topics, as will 
economics, forestry and taxation matters. The 
annual dinner featuring American Forest Week 
will be held at 7 p. m. in the Gold room. O. H. 
Cheney, vice president, American Exchange- 
Irving Trust Co., New York, will be the speaker 
of the evening. 

The committee on resolutions will hold a 
breakfast meeting at 8:30 a. m. Friday. This 
will be followed by a meeting of the stockholders 
and the election of directors at 10 o’clock. The 
directors will then hold their annual meeting, 
after which the president and secretary-manager 
will make their reports. At the Friday afternoon 
session there will be a meeting of directors and 
delegates, followed by the election of officers and 
reports of the standing and resolutions com- 
mittees. On Friday evening there will be a com- 
plimentary dinner given to the editors and pub- 
lishers of lumber and trade journals. 

On Saturday morning, April 30, at 10 o’elock, 
there will be a conference of manufacturers with 
a committee representing the retail lumber deal- 


ers. At this conference the discussions will in- 
elude trade extension, distribution, moisture 
content, inspection service, lumber substitutes 
and 7,000 Series American standard moldings. 


Southern Cypress Date Set 


New ORLEANS, La., April 11.—Secretary J. R. 
Black of the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ 
Association, announces that the association’s 
annual meeting will be held at New Orleans on 
Wednesday, May 18 next, Acting President H. 
B. Hewes having signed the customary notice 
to that effect. Details regarding the program 
have not been completed, but important asso- 
ciation matters will be considered and a large 
attendance is expected. 


Second Series of Salesmen’s Meetings 


New Orieans, La., April 11.—Duplicating 
its January and February efforts to bring into 
closer relationship the producers and salesmen 
of its product, the Southern Pine Association 
has announced a second series of meetings of 
salesmen’s groups from Kansas City to Bos- 
ton, to start on April 20 and finish in the lat- 
ter part of May. Suggestions have been made 
to the various committees in charge of the 
meetings that southern pine flooring be the 
subject for discussion at all places with the 
exception of Chicago, where grade-marking 
will be the topic. 

For the present series ten meetings have been 
announced as follows: April 21, Indianapolis, 
Ind.; April 27, Chicago; April 29, Columbus, 
Ohio; May 3, Detroit, Mich.; May 6, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; May 10, Buffalo, N. Y.; May 13, New 
York; May 20, Boston, Mass.; May 24, Kan- 
sas City, Mo.; May 27, Memphis, Tenn. 





Suggest New Divisions of Association 

MANCHESTER, N. H., April 12.—Organization 
of a retail dealers’ division and of a hardwood 
division of the New Hampshire Lumbermen’s 
Association are among the interesting projects 
being considered by special committees as the 
result of pertinent suggestions made at the 
recent spring meeting of the association held 
here. Tentative plans are being made to take 
definite action at the association’s summer 
meeting. 

An interesting talk on hardwoods by Lewis 
Wright at that meeting was followed by the 
appointment of a committee of three by Presi- 
dent Owen Johnson, to consider the question of 
making a hardwood division of the association. 
The proposal is that the new division shall meet 
for an hour or two in a separate room at the 
association meetings, and devote entire atten- 
tion to the special problems of the hardwood 
producers and distributers in association terri- 
tory. 

Clarence E. Clough, of the Clough Lumber 
Co., Lebanon, and Arthur Boutwell are the spe- 
cial sponsors of the proposal for a retail divi- 
sion in the association. This question is now 
being considered by the board of directors and 
a definite recommendation is to be agreed upon 
and presented at the summer meeting. 

Another proposal, advocated by Mr. Whit- 
more, of Whitmore & Bixby, Sunderland, Mass., 
among others, is that a ‘‘New England Lum- 
bermen’s Association’’ shall be formed to take 
over all the activities now handled by four or 
five smaller associations. 

Maybury Fleming, secretary of the eastern 
division of the National Association of Wooden 
Box Manufacturers, has announced through the 
New Hampshire Lumbermen’s Association that 
a general meeting of all the wooden box manu- 
facturers in eastern territory is to be convened 
in Manchester some time in May. The special 
purpose of this conference, Secretary Fleming 
states, will be to listen to and discuss recommen- 
dations based on the recent survey of the New 
England wooden box industry by Prof. Richard 





T. Fisher, director of the Harvard Forest, under 
the auspices of the New England Council, 

An association committee is arranging for an 
early conference with a committee of the box 
manufacturers regarding the proposal that ae- 
curate and regular reports shall be exchanged 
regarding the amount of lumber on hand, and 
additional consolidated information regarding 
the probable requirements of the wooden box 
industry in eastern territory. President Owen 
Johnson states his belief that the association 
committee can meet the representatives of the 
wooden box and shook men and get the informa- 
tion desired. 


Southwestern Ontario Retailers Meet 


Toronto, ONT., April 11.—The Southwest- 
ern Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
met at Windsor, Ont., on April 7, a large num- 
ber of dealers being in attendance. S. Herath, 
of Windsor, presided, with M. R. Bogart, ot 
Chatham, as secretary. 

Building and loan associations were discussed 
by C. E. Redeker, of Windsor, prominent real 
estate man. He told of progress made and 
stated that the superintendent of insurance for 
the Dominion of Canada, under whose charge 
building and loan associations would come, ap- 
peared to be quite sympathetic to the idea of 
establishing small local associations. It was 
the intention of the real estate interests of the 
border cities to proceed with an application for 
the incorporation of an association. He be- 
lieved that the Dominion Department was in 
a mood to reduce the requirements in the way 
of paid up capital and to meet the building and 
loan association interests half way in their 
efforts to start operating. J. C. Scofield, of 
Windsor, and J. L. Naylor, of Essex, were ap- 
pointed a committee to draw up a memorial 
to the Dominion Government urging the advisa- 
bility of establishing small local building and 
loan associations. 

At noon the lumber dealers lunched with the 
local Chamber of Commerce and listened to 
an excellent address by Lee Barrett, manager 
of the Detroit convention and tourist bureau. 

At the afternoon session, J. L. Naylor, of 
Essex, drew attention to the ‘‘ Build a Home 
First’? campaign and urged Southwestern deal- 
ers to adopt it. He was using a rubber stamp 
to print the slogan upon all his envelopes and 
letters, and was making similar use of the 
Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers Association 
slogan ‘‘Lumber for Homes and Happiness,’’ 
the two working in admirably with one another. 
A resolution was carried drawing the ‘‘ Build 
a Home First’’ slogan to the attention of the 
directors of the Ontario Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers Association, with a request that they ar- 
range to secure supplies of stickers, ete. for 
distribution to members. 

Chairman Herath submitted interesting fig- 
ures regarding cost percentages. A good dis- 
cussion on cost followed. Mr. Talcott, of De- 
troit, Mich., also spoke on standard cost ac- 
counting. 

Gilbert F. Forster, of the W. T. Piggott 
Lumber Co. (Ltd.), Windsor, discussed prac- 
tical points connected with credits and collec- 
tions. He urged vigorously the charging of 
interest on past due accounts. Interest should 
begin at the completion of the job. In con- 

nection with small jobs, his company always 
required monthly payments and took an assign- 
ment of the property or lot. At the first sign 
of falling behind in payments, it would have 
the assignment registered, covering their ac- 
count. On this class of business it added 20 
percent to the usual prices, to take care of its 
great uncertainty. 

H. 8. Ludlam, Leamington, and J. B. Macken- 
zie, Georgetown, spoke on new ways of getting 
new business, and an address on the percentage 
of gross business that should be set aside for 
advertising was read by the chairman. 

A meeting of the directors and the com- 


mittee in charge of the annual meeting and 
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‘h the Have you sent in your Peterpiperism for April? If not, a Peterpiperism unless each and every word begins with the 
ed to sharpen up your pencil and dash off one, or more. There is same letter. However, the same contestant comes to bat with 
nager no limit to the number that any contestant can send. Do it one which does comply with the rules: “Lighter lumber loading 
au, today. You are as likely to win a prize as anyone else. The looks less likely.” We trust that his cheerful prediction will 
ad of contest is open to any lumberman, or his employees. No em- prove correct. 
pre ployee of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will be allowed to Here’s one, of sixteen words, sent by an Alabama reader who 
stamp enter the contest. says he hopes this may win a prize. We hope so too, but that’s 
s and Each Peterpiperism must be a complete sentence, and must up to the judges at the end of the month. His effort reads thus: 
f the say something about wood, lumber, home building, or the lum- ‘Lame lady leaving large lad loading longleaf lumber lounges 
jation ber industry. Prizes will be awarded on the basis of originality _listlessly, laboriously lugging lovely little lass. 
ess,’ and cleverness, and the winners will be announced in the issue A Virginia lumberman breaks into the game with: “‘Lumber- 
other. of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN next following the date each men like large logs, largest lumber longest life.’”” Sounds rea- 
Build monthly contest closes. The contest for this month ends April sonable enough. 
8 - 30, 1927. Prizes are as follows: And from “loway—where the tall corn grows,” comes this 
oe First prize ........... $5 Third prize .......... $2 one, from a lumber inspector, who says: “Long length lumber 
J a s Secsall giles  Peuth whe $1 leaves leftovers, loses: labor.”” This gentleman “knows his 
' GIO TS PE Oe ne eR ee) ae groceries.”” Moral: Use short length lumber wherever possible. 
y fig- To add interest and variety the contest is based on a different From a Michigan lumberman comes this rather startling state- 
r dis- letter of the alphabet each month, that for April being “L. ment: “Loyal lusty lads loading Longview’s longleaf lengthy 
f De- ha words for this month’s contest must all begin with the jogs learns lumbermen’s lessons.” Well, well, what will those 
‘t ac- etter “L. Longview folks be doing next? The discovery of “longleaf” in 
Just to let you see how easy it is, we quote a few samples, the State of Washington certainly is “important if true.” 
ggott taken at random from those sent in for the April contest. The same Michigan reader thus states an eternal truth: “Lazy 
ac- ° e . i i ‘s 
t =n For instance, a reader in New York State (a safe distance!) lads load logs leisurely, lest labor leave lasting lameness.” 
ig of alleges: “Louisiana lumbermen like lager.’”” That may be true, Just one more before the orchestra plays: “Lumber lends 
Seuld but why pick on Louisiana? luxury, lovely little latticed lawnseats lessen labor, lengthen life.” 
con- This same New York gentleman also claims to have discov- This, too, from Louisiana. 
lways ered the important fact that: “Long Lake lumbermen like log- From these samples it will be seen that Peterpiperisms may, 
ssign- ging like larks like larvae.” and do, range from the sublime to the ridiculous, and one sort 
| sl : : 
he The amorous influence of spring seems to have affected a stands just as good a chance to win as the other. 
r ae young man connected with a New Orleans lumber company, All entries must be addressed to Contest Editor, AMERICAN 
od 20 who strikes his lyre to the tune: “Lumber loves a lover,”’ and LUMBERMAN, 431 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill., plainly 
of its further expresses his conviction, possibly based on experience, marked with the month of the contest, and must be in Contest 
that: “Lovers love a lawnswing.”’ Editor’s hands by the day the contest ends. 
cken- Notwithstanding the beautiful sentiment expressed, the un- See the Wanted and For Sale Departments of this issue, and 
tting feeling judges will have to rule the last two entries out of the each succeeding week, for amusing and suggestive examples of 
~~ game, because of the “a” in each one. A Peterpiperism is not Peterpiperisms. 
e ior 
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Northern Woods 








Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 


DRUMMOND, WIS. 


Manufacturers of Wisconsin 


WHITE PINE 
Hemlock and 
Hardwoods 


White Pine Pattern, Flask and 
Shop Lumber our specialty 











Drewed “EXTRA STANDARD” 











Some Attractive Values 
4/4 Birch No. 1C.&B....350,000 8/4 Waple No. 2 Common.,75,000 


4/4 Birch No.2 Com. 75,000 4/4 Basswood No.1C. &B..45,000" 
re Birch No. 3Com......, 150,000 8/4 Basswood No.1C.&B..28,000° 
4/4 Maple No. 1C.&B....75,000" 8/4 Basswood No.2 Com. ..18,000° 
8/4 Maple No.1 C. 4B... 10,00" 


100,000" 8/4 Ash and ElmL. B..... 
Hemlock Lath 4’ and 32” 


Write for description and prices. 


Hales Timber Go., Inc. 


FIFIELD, WISCONSIN 











JACKSON & TINDLE, Inc. 


MANUFACTURERS 
Mills at Pellston and Munisjng, Mich., and Jacksonboro, Ont. 


Maple, Elm, Birch, Beech 
Basswood, Hemlock, Pine 
Spruce. Cedar Shingles 


Main Office, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Sales Office: 605 Murray Bidg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Kindly address all inquiries care Dept. 7 














Remember 
Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 


Specialize in Mixed Cars of WHITE PINE and 
BASSWOOD Lumber Window ‘Frames, M Flooring, 
Sash, Doors, Blinds, Window Mouldings 
and Box Shooks from SAGINA 


Western White Pine and od White 
Pine for direct shipment from Idaho. 


17 17 
VON PLATEN -FOX COMPANY 
Iron Mountain, Michigan 


























Manufacturers of 17 different species 


of Northern Hardwoods 
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Baughman’s Buyer 
and Seller 


A well known calculator for standard lumber sizes 
to which is appended a considerable number of use- 
ful miscellaneous tables. All editions have full cut- 
in index. Desk size, 300 pages, 5x7 inches, red water- 
grained flexible leather, $4.00; black seal grain, $5.00; 

lue morocco leather, gilt edges, $6.00; brown imita- 
tion leather, $3.00. Pocket edition, 3'4x6 inches, 
with cut-in indexes. 


din Silk Cloth, $1.50; Red Leather, $2.00 
Blue Morocco with Gilt Edge, $3.00 


FOR SALE BY 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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To Brand and Advertise 
Hardwoods 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, April 12.—Members of the 
Appalachian Hardwood Club meeting at the 
Hotel Sinton here today, adopted the program 
that was outlined by the executive committee 
at the February meeting, in its entirety. The 
purpose of the program is to promote the utili- 
zation and widen the markets for Appalachian 
hardwoods. 

The most important practical step taken was 
the adoption of a resolution assessing the mem- 
bers 3 cents a thousand feet of lumber sold to 
create a fund to be used for advertising and 
promoting Appalachian hardwoods. It is ex- 
pected that this fund will amount to about 
$25,000 a year which is to be used by the club 
for this general promotion purpose. 

The club also decided to brand all hardwoods 
produced by its members. These brands are 
to be copyright and their use restricted to the 
members of the club. Secretary Charles M. 
Morford was authorized to purchase a full sup- 
ply of stencils, hammers and dyes for the use 
of the members. 

It was also decided to standardize the grades 
of hardwood produced by the club members and 
in this connection an excursion is to be ar- 
ranged to visit the plant of the Emory River 
Lumber Co. at Lancing, Tenn., which is said 
to be one of the most modern equipped mills 
in the Appalachian region. 

A committee consisting of F. P. Dabolt, of 
the Bond Foley Lumber Co., Bond, Ky.; J. B. 
Bushelman, of the Davidson Lumber & Coal Co., 
Cincinnati; G. B. Pryor, of the W. M. Ritter 
Lumber Co., Columbus; and Charles C. Morse, 
of the Morse Bros. Lumbef Co., Rochester, 
N. Y., was named to visit this plant to make 
a study of the methods employed at the mills 
in the economical production of lumber. An 
invitation was extended to all the members to 
make the inspection at the time the commit- 
tee visits the mills. 


Unwarranted Low Prices Criticized 


Criticism of the methods of price cutting now 
said to be prevalent in the hardwood market 
was voiced by several speakers. Sam O. Moore, 
sales manager of the Virginia Hardwood Lum- 
ber Co., Tazewell, Va., asserted that much price 
cutting was going on in face of conditions that 
did not warrant such practices. He said that 
on a tour of consuming industries in northern 
markets and in southern Canada he had found 
instances where mill representatives and whole- 
salers were selling lumber at ridiculously low 
prices. He asserted that lumbermen have not 
the backbone that they should have and are not 
instructing their salesmen to display the right 
type of salesmanship in quoting prices. Mr. 
Moore declared that the buyers themselves real- 
ized that they were getting prices below what 
they ought to pay for the lumber.. He pro- 
tested against a continuation of such demoraliz- 
ing practices. 

A suggestion was made that a joint sales 
agency be established by the club as a remedy 
for this situation. Luther C. Hassinger, of the 
Hassinger Lumber Company, Konnarock, W. 
Va., asserted that sales are being made at prices 
which are ridiculously low in view of conditions. 
He said that many sections of the hardwood 
producing areas in the South are under water 
and that stocks are very low with little pros- 
pects of replacing them soon. Yet in face of 
this, low prices are quoted. He recommended 
the joint sales agency as a means of remedying 
the trouble. 

Several members declared that the remedy 
for the situation lay in the matter of uniform 
grading by members of the club. Merritt Wil- 
son, of the Intermountain Coal & Lumber Co., 
Elkins, W. Va., urged the adoption of uni- 
formity of grading among the members. He 
said, however, that some of the quotations made 
were not so low as they seemed because sales 


were made on certain special grades by which 


lumber is mixed at the request of wholesalers ° 


who seek to meet the demands of special ecus- 
tomers. 

The position of the wholesaler was defended 
by J. F. Bushelman, of the Davidson Lumber 
& Coal Co., Cincinnati. He declared that the 
wholesaler had to be governed by the require- 
ments of his customer. 


Suggests Codperative Program 


J. 8. Walker, of the Emory River Lumber 
Co., Lancing, Tenn., after discussing a number 
of the vital problems facing lumber manufac- 
turers in general and Appalachian sawmills in 
particular, suggested a comprehensive codépera- 
tive plan to effect greater efficiency, better 
grades and more uniformity of production. His 
important address follows: 


I doubt whether there is another industry in 
so precarious a situation as the sawmills are now, 
and have been for several years. In a commodity 
so vast and of such importance as lumber, why 
should the manufacturers be on the edge of a 
financial precipice all the time? The consumers of 
lumber do not ask nor do they expect that we sell 
our product at a loss or even at cost; they are 
perfectly willing that we have a fair margin of 
profit. The sawmill fraternity has been lament- 
ing its fate for several years, blaming its con- 
dition to all kinds of outside elements. We have 
blamed the buyers, the wholesalers and even our 
brother manufacturers. I have come to the con- 
clusion that we have not looked in the right place 
for the source of our troubles. I believe we will 
find it within ourselves. In a way, we are getting 
enough for our lumber, but we are not giving 
enough attention to the manufacturing and grad- 
ing of it. 

To me, the manufacturing of lumber is a very 
fascinating occupation. What can be more in- 
teresting than to take the class of logs that most 
mills are getting today and work with them to 
see how much good lumber you can get out of 
them? There is-no art, no skill or credit due in 
rolling a log on the carriage and saw it into just 
boards. If more attention were given to placing 
the log on the carriage, locating the visible de- 
fects—knots or splits—so they would saw out, 
turn the log a few times, it would make a wonder- 
ful improvement in the grade of lumber. 


Urges Greater Attention to Sawing 


The sawing of lumber is the most abused and 
neglected part of our industry today. In most 
other lines of business, where skill and good judg- 
ment are required, a long course of instructions 
under the most expert teachers is given. It often 
happens that this training is wasted because the 
student selected the wrong calling, so he passes 
out and into some other line of work. But a 
sawyer, “once a sawyer always a sawyer.” The 
natural promotion to a sawyer is from a _ block- 
setter. As soon as a man can learn to handle 
the steam feed and “‘nigger’’ with reasonable safety, 
he considers himself a sawyer and can travel and 
receive a sawyer’s wages. He is not yet a sawyer 
nor do I know that he will ever become one. If 
he is skillful in handling the lever, he will get 
a “big cut’ but without pleasure or profit to 
the management. In some cases the management 
may be pleased but have no profit. In my opinion, 
there is too much stress laid on quantity instead 
of quality of production. That was all very well 
when we were cutting nothing but choice, clear 
timber, when nearly every board was a good one 
regardless of the sawing. But the class of logs 
most of us are getting now requires careful study 
to get good lumber out of them. If by careful 
study you can make 30,000 feet of logs average 
$50, isn’t it better than 60,000°feet averaging $30? 
This would not only be a conservation of timber 
but the consumer could get better.results out of the 
lumber. A further beneficial result would be less 
production, thereby equalizing production and con- 
sumption a little more closely. 

The grading of lumber is almost of equal im- 
portance with the sawing. How many inspectors 
are really trained in the art of inspecting and 
grading lumber? An inspector in most cases de- 
velops from a saw mill employee. In time he 
becomes acquainted with the different predominat- 
ing woods; he is shown how to use a rule and 
tally ; he is given a book of rules which he is sup- 
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posed to apply according to his best judgment. 
But how many of them are given any instructions 
as to the different species of woods, their texture 
or qualifications for certain kinds of work? Where 
ean you find two inspectors who can grade a car 
of log run lumber and come within $20 or $30 
of each other in value? 

From inquiries we receive, almost every day, 
for various specified widths and lengths we fore- 
see a tendency towards consumers demanding 
stock bordering on dimension. I do not believe 
the grading rules have been kept abreast of the 
times to meet the requirements of the consumers. 
To meet these requirements the present grades 
should be divided into several grades, in an effort 
to meet these demands. I will not attempt to go 
into details as to what these grades should be, 
further than to say that consideration should be 
given to a maximum and minimum width for 
most of the grades. The point is, there is too 
great a difference between the best and the poorest 
poard in most of our grades. I believe a further 
division of grades will help to equalize the values 
of the different mills. From information I have, 
I am convinced that certain grades from some mills 
are worth $8 to $10 more than those from others. 

There are two reasons for this. Some mills 
have a better class of timber than other; they 
naturally get a somewhat higher grade and bet- 
ter widths and lengths. With such stock to ship 
from, there is a tendency to load better grades. 
If the grading rules specified that No. 1 common, 
for instance, should have a minimum width of 
3 inches and a maximum width of, I will say, 12 
inches and to average 714 inches, a minimum of 
25 percent and a maximum of 40 percent of 14 
and 16 foot lengths, it would enable the mill hav- 
ing poorer logs to ship practically the same grade 
of stock that the mill with the better class logs 
does. In my opinion this would tend to equalize 
values. To take care of the stock wider than 
12 inches and any excess of long lengths, there 
could be a grade of common 13 inches and wider. 
The same principle could apply to other grades, 
also to other woods, as might be deemed advisable. 
This would also enable the mill having the better 
class of timber to get the true value for his lumber 
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and the other mill from suffering a loss. Grades 
would be more uniform; a more definite description 
could be given the buyer, and a more accurate value 
could be placed on each grade; buyers could select 
a grade suitable for their use and at a price they 
would be willing to pay. 


Specialized Grading Rules Advocated 


To illustrate, let us take the position of a 
lumber buyer. He naturally expects a certain 
grade to be practically the same from any mill. 
He places an order with two mills for sample 
cars at the same or about the same prices. The 
cars arrive and on examination he finds one of 
them to be very much better than the other. It 
has better widths and lengths, yet both come under 
the specifications of the particular grade for 
which they were sold. In due time the salesmen 
come around to see about further orders. The 
buyer tells the salesman of the lower grade stock 
that his lumber is perfectly satisfactory for his 
use but he can not give him the business because 
he can buy the better grade at the same price, 
but—if he wants to make him a price of. from 
$3 to $5 less he will give him the order. It is 
the same experience we all have had. The equal- 
izing of grades will not stop price cutting but if 
each mill knew that its grade was as good as the 
other fellow’s, the prices would not get very far 
apart. 

It is a recognized fact that there is a vast differ- 
ence between Appalachian lumber and what is 
termed southern lumber. Texture, character of 
defects and other features are altogether different. 
Yet, we all grade under the same rules, and in 
most cases we must compete with the southern 
mills on an equal quality basis. It is my opinion, 
the Appalachian operators should have a set of 
Appalachian rules suited to their particular char- 
acter of lumber. I do not mean by this that the 
Present National association rules should be aban- 
doned by the Appalachian operators, but to make 
such changes in them as would make them more 


applicable to our woods and the prevailing demands 
of the buyers. 

“In union there is strength; united we stand, 
divided we fall,” are statements that are just as 
true today as they were at the time they were 
first spoken. So, if we accomplish anything it 
must be by united, harmonious action. To that 
end I want to submit a plan that has come to my 


mind since our last meeting. 


If an individual or corporation owned the saw- 
mills in the Appalachian territory, I imagine either 
would handle the operations as a unit, to the end 
that lumber would be equally as well manufactured 
at one mill as another and that the grades made 
and shipped would be uniform and of equal value, 
one mill with the other. Complete standardization 
would be the objective. To attain such a goal, it 
would be necessary to have an expert at the head 
of each branch of manufacture. An expert woods- 
man, to visit the different operations to instruct 
the woods superintendents how to cut the timber 
to get the logs straight, where and when to cut off 
a defective end from a log etc. I have found from 
experience that the real beginning of good lumber 
is in the woods. An expert sawyer to instruct the 
sawyers how to place a log on a carriage to get 
the most value out of it. How many of you have 
given your sawyer any particular attention, further 
than to ask “How much did you cut today?’ It 
is just as neeessary that a sawyer know the rules 
for grading lumber and the comparative values as 
to be able to handle the steam feed and “nigger.” 
No matter how good a filer you may have, he often 
needs advice as to how to keep his saws up to their 
full cutting capacity. This assistance, however, 
can usually be had from the saw manufacturers. 


A chief inspector would be one of the impor- 
tant positions, as I believe we are farther away 
from standardization in our grading than we are 
in any other branch of our industry. There is too 
great a difference between the grades shipped from 
one mill and those from another. This is due to 
the class of timber being cut and giving something 
away trying to meet competition. I am told some 
mills are including their panel with their firsts 
and seconds. The chief inspector should begin his 
instructions with the sawyer and chain grader in 
an effort to get the lumber properly manufactured 
and graded before going on sticks. Recent expe- 
rience at our mill has proved to me that $4 to $5 
per 1,000 feet can be saved by having lumber ac- 
curately graded at the chains. Realizing the im- 
portance of this and the impossibility of one grader 
doing the work, we have put on a second grader 
who checks and corrects the work of the first in- 
spector. We are so well pleased with this plan 
that it will be continued. This enables you to get 
more accurate inventory of your yard; your load- 
ing inspectors have fewer “outs” to handle and they 
are not apt to go far wrong in loading stock either 
too good or too poor. We find the best place to 
instruct inspectors is on the chains where all 
grades can be seen and compared. 


Operating Codperation Suggested 


The plan I want to submit is that the members 
of the Appalachian club consider themselves as one 
producing unit, that through the Appalachian 
Hardwood Club we employ the several experts for 
the different manufacturing departments and have 
them visit the member mills for the purpose of 
standardizing, as nearly as possible, the manufac- 
turing and grading of our product. Before any ob- 
jections are offered to this plan, on the assump- 
tion that it would be taking over the management 
of your business or that it suggests you are in- 
capable of managing your affairs, I want to say 
that no such intention or suggestion is intended. 


It is intended for the purpose of standardiz- 
ing our grades and our manufacturing, and get re- 
lief from our dilemma so far as possible. It 
would enable each of us to have expert service 
that we do not now feel we can afford. The crew of 
experts could stay several days at each operation, 
to guide and instruct the sawyers and inspectors 
and woodsmen. They would be able to suggest 
changes and improvements for more economical 
handling and caring for lumber. By having them 
make their visit in a body, tests could be made to 
determine what, if any, improvements develop in 
the out turn of a day’s run of logs. My idea is 
that a combined dining and sleeping car can be 
secured for the accommodation of the experts, that 
it be sufficiently large to accommodate members of 
the club who might wish to accompany them part 
of the way and pay a visit to neighboring mills, get 
a little better acquainted and on more harmonious 
and friendly relations. Informal regional meetings 
could be held at points where the experts are vis- 
iting, where matters of interest could be more in: 
telligently discussed, being right on the ground 
with actual demonstrations. 


The question may be raised, where are we go- 
ing to get these experts? This question is a strong 
argument in support of the plan. If there are no 
expert sawyers, filers, inspectors or woodsmen in 





Height 5%’’, length 
width 64”. 


This Cedar Chest 
FREE to you 


Here is an unusual FREE Offer of a beauti- 
ful metal trimmed Treasure Chest or Vanity 
Box that will be a delight to every girl’s heart. 

Made from Tennessee Aromatic Red Cedar, 
silk lined, mirror in top, large size with Corbin 
lock and key, given away FREE. With every 
LCL order of Oak and Maple flooring of 1,000 
ft. or more at LCL prices we will deliver to 
you prepaid one of these useful Treasure 
Chests FREE. 

Just cut this out, pin to your order and you 
will get thisyywmique Treasure Chest without 
charge. Price ‘without order $3.50; West of 
Denver $4.00. Flooring shipped direct from 
mill, or locally from Chicago. Any quantity, 
delivered anywhere. 





NEW ADDRESS—3403 WEST 48TH PLACE 
Phone Virginia 0200 CHICAGO 
4-16-27 





Planning a 
New Mill? 


Whether it is an entirely new plant 
or just an addition, let our engineers 
help you plan and build economically. 
Thiry-seven years’ experience is back 
of our guarantee of satisfaction. 

This sawmill plant was erected un- 
der our supervision :— 


La. Central Lbr. Co., Clarks, La. 


Write for data on our service. 


“THRALLES HEA 


ICAL SAWMILL ENGINEERS AND DESIGNERS > 
Lake Charles, La. 























Fix Your Credit Loss 


in Advance 


You can state pretty accurately every 
item in your over-head expense but one— 
vour credit loss. That you can only guess 
at. And how often you miss the mark, 
you, only, know! Because of present con- 
ditions, your credit loss is more of a 
problem than ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit losses 
exceed a certain previously agreed upon 
percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess. 

hus your credit loss for twelve months 
is determined in advance and nothing can 
increase it. : 

The cost of Credit Insurance is small 
compared to the security afforded. 


Over $9,500,000 paid to our policyholders 
The American Credit-Indemnity Co. 
OF NEW YORK 


511 Locust St. 1751 Ill. Mer. Bank Bldg. 537 Mer. Exch. Bidg., 
St. Louis; Me. Chicago. II. San Francisco, Cal. 























(.B. Richard & Co. 


29 Broadway, NEW YORK Costems Brokers. We 


en callich apoues 

= cargo, coliec vo 
Ocean Freight 214 itscount gratts. 
Brokers for exports & imports 
Special department handling export lumber shipments 
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Hardwood Co. #] Beech 
Laurel, Miss. 
Member Hardwood Gum 
Manufacturer's Institute. Poplar Bevel 

Siding 
Box Shooks 

_Bedna Young Lumber Co. 

JACKSON, TENNESSEE 


Manufacturers of 
| ED AND PLAI 
| OAT HITE AND RED 4 OAK 
GUM, ASH, POPLAR 


| YOUR INQUIRIES APPRECIATED. 
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Mutual Lumber Co., Inc. 


JACKSON, MISS. 


Yellow 
PINE 


Dimension, 
Joists, Boards, 
Shiplap, 

K. D. Rg. Finish. 











our midst isn’t it about time some were being de- 
veloped? However, I have always been of the 
opinion there is no position that can not be prop- 
erly filled. 

As to the expense of such a plan, I have no defi- 
nite figures to submit but I can not conceive it 
possible to be anywhere near the benefits to be de- 
rived. I have a list of some twenty-five important 
mills in West Virginia; there are some thirty to 
thirty-five more in Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia, 
North Carolina and North Georgia. If, out of 
these, forty or fifty would join in this plan on the 
basis of about $2,000 each year, I feel sure there 
would be ample funds to carry on the work. There 
are other features that would develop to our mu- 
tual advantage in due time, should the plan be 
adopted. 


The following new members have joined the 





club since the February meeting: Blue Jay 
Lumber Co., Blue Jay, W. Va.; Drake Bros 
Lumber Co., Burnside, Ky.; J. B. Belcer, Blue. 
field, W. Va.; Tidewater Hardwood Corporation 
11 Broadway, N. Y. City; H. T. Whitson Lum: 
ber Co., Livingston, Tenn.; Carr Lumber (o 
Pisgah Forest, N. C.; Little River Lumber (o_ 
Townsend, Tenn.; Belle Point Lumber (, 
Belle Point, Ky.; Wilderness Lumber Co., Nal. 
len, W. Va.; South Fork Lumber Co., Moore. 
field, W. Va.; Christian Lumber Co., Jamestown 
Tenn.; Ralph H. Ely Co., Frenchtown, W. Va, 
and Griffith Lumber Co., Huntington, W, Va, 

The next meeting of the club is to be held 
at Knoxville, Tenn., on a date to be set by the 
executive committee. 


’ 


Hoo-Hoo Monument Dedicated 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
> 


GuRDON, ARK., April 13.—A pile of Vermont 
granite bearing a tablet of bronze, marking the 
birthplace of the Concatenated Order of Hoo- 
Hoo, was dedicated here today as a memorial 
to the order, with Gov. John E. Martineau, of 
Arkansas, and the Snark of the Universe espous- 
ing the cause of conservation through reforesta- 
tion. The memorial stands on Gurdon’s public 
square adjoining the Missouri Pacific Railway 
station. Atop the boulder of granite are two 
sentinels in the form of black cats, the symbol 
of Hoo-Hoo. The tablet was placed originally 
eighteen years ago on the side of the Commercial 
Hotel, and some of the principals in the dedica- 
tion then took part in today’s exercises. 

More than 300 persons, including citizens of 
Gurdon and Hoo-Hoo, heard Snark Hood dédi- 
eate the memorial as a ‘‘challenge to every 
living Hoo-Hoo so to live and act as Hoo-Hoo 
and lumbermen that when people of the future 
shall see or hear or read of this memorial, they 
shall know it to be the symbol of a great lumber 
fraternity aggressively fighting for the right in 
civic and business affairs.’’ 

Gov. Martineau said that Hoo-Hoo justifie+! 
its existence if it followed the principles upon 
which it is founded. He declared that Arkansas 
and other States had thousands of idle acres 
practically useless except for growing timber, 
and he praised Hoo-Hoo for its efforts to edu- 
cate the public to the necessity for reforestation. 
‘*Unless we adopt a policy of conservation 
through reforestation,’’ he said, ‘‘the day is 
close at hand when timber in Arkansas will cease 
to constitute one of our principal industries. So 
plentiful has timber been in Arkansas that our 
people up to this time have never been brought 
to understand its importance.’’ Reforestation 
was necessary to furnish lumber for succeeding 
generations, he said. 

Former Gov. Thomas H. McRae of Arkansas 
also urged upon Hoo-Hoo its responsibility as 
the representative of the lumber industry for 
advocating reforestation. 

William Starr Mitchell, of Little Rock, one 
of the founders of the order, acted as master ot 
ceremonies. The invocation was by Rev. Alex- 
ander C. Millar, secretary of the Arkansas For- 
estry Commission, and J. S. Townsend made the 
address of welcome. Harry J. Miller, past 
Snark, repeated a poem which he read at the 
dedication of the tablet in 1909. J. H. Car- 
michael, an attorney and a Hoo-Hoo, who spoke 
at the tablet dedication, also was one of today’s 
speakers. 

Parson Peter A. Simpkin, chaplain of Hoo- 
Hoo, was to have delivered the principal address, 
but was unable to attend because of the death 
of a relative. His address was printed and dis- 
tributed to those attending the exercises. 

The exercises were enlivened by the playing 
of a band composed of boys from Gurdon, Pres- 
cott and Arkadelphia, under the leadership of 
Fred Martin. Following the dedication, the 
visitors were the guests of the people of Gurdon 
at luncheon, which was presided over by Rev. 
J. M. Hamilton, pastor of the local Methodist 
church, 

Among the prominent persons attending the 
exercises were Associate Justice E. L. McHaney, 


of the Arkansas Supreme Court; Henry R. Isher. 
wood, secretary of Hoo-Hoo; A. L., M. H. and 
C. W. Strauss, of Malvern, sons of Adalbert 
Strauss, a founder of the order; Peter T. Lan- 
gan, of Cairo; W. E. Brooks, general superin- 
tendent, H. L. Traber and C. K. Bothwell, re- 
spectively general freight and passenger agent, 
and E, H. McReynolds, assistant to the presi- 
dent, of the Missouri Pacific Railway. The vis- 
itors left here at 12:30 for Hot Springs for a 
meeting there tonight. 


Continue Exercises at Hot Springs 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Hor Sprines, Ark., April 13.—The dedieca- 
tion exercises of the Hoo-Hoo memorial at 
Gurdon, Ark., this morning were continued to- 
night at the Arlington Hotel, here, with a ban- 











Hoo-Hoo memorial at Gurdon, Ark., around 
which dedication ceremonies centered 


quet at which Snark Arthur A. Hood, of Hoo- 
Hoo, was the principal speaker. Mr. Hood said 
that he had traveled 12,000 miles, preaching the 
religion of profit through the gospel of friendly 
cooperation and a better understanding of the 
lumber business by the public and those in the 
industry. He said that the lumber business’s 
greatest need was codrdination of action, which 
could best be obtained through Hoo-Hoo, whose 
benefits to the industry were manifold. He urgéd 
using wooden demonstration houses in Arkansas. 

W. L. Hall, forest engineer, said that Arkan- 
sas had 9,000,000 acres of pine timberland, 
2,000,000 acres of which were being reforested. 

R. 8. Kellogg, of the News Print Bureau, New 
York, and William Starr Mitchell, one of the 
founders of Hoo-Hoo, praised the work of the 
order’s secretary, Henry R. Isherwood. 

Other speakers were Mr. Isherwood; J. F. 
Judd, of St. Louis; Past Snark Harry J. Miller, 
of Seattle; P. T. Langan, of Cairo, and E. L. 
MeHaney, of the Arkansas Supreme Court. F. 
Leslie Body, manager of the Hot Springs Cham- 
ber of Commerce, acted as toastmaster. 

Following the banquet, Mr. Hood broadcast 
an address on forestry over Station KTHS, the 
Arlington Hotel. 
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Three Good Fishermen 


Three good fishermen fish today 

In a clearer stream than the streams of earth. 
And what do they fish for there? you say. 

Well, for many a thing of a finer worth 
Than the things we sought on the Saguenay, 

Or the banks of the Little Manistee, 

Or wherever a fisher may chance to be. 


For they walk with One who took for friends 
Three fishermen, when He’d work to do. 
But now they fish where their doubting ends, 
For they fish in the stream of dreams come 
true. 
Before them a fairer river bends 
Than the streams of earth. In a stream more 
kind 
They find the things that they hoped to find. 


Three good fishermen farther west 
Have found the peace that the heart desires; 
Three good fishers have found the rest 
That a fisher needs when the long day tires. 
Now what can we say that will seem the best? 
Well, this is the thing that I most recall: 
They were good fishermen, one and all. 


Between Trains 


NorFoLK, VA.—The North Carolina Pine As- 
sociation is more than an organization, it is an 
institution. For 38 years it has been fune- 
tioning down here on the Atlantic coast, rep- 
resenting a particular species, both of lumber 
and lumbermen. How well it is doing it was 
indicated by the fact that just about every man- 
ufacturer of North Carolina pine who could 
get there was at the annual meeting today, and 
others besides, including this department, which 
had been invited ‘down for the annual dinner. 
A poet will go a long way for a meal. Two 
years ago John M. Gibbs wrote us, ‘‘ Will you 
ecome?’’ and we came at the first opportunity, 
and, with a convention on his hands, John acted 
as though he didn’t have a thing to do hut to 
look after our personal comfort. That’s the 
way John is. 

G. J. Cherry, of Charleston, 8S. C., was re- 
elected president with such ease that we are 
sure that Cal Coolidge will be summoning him 
to Washington to ask him how it was done. We 
had no vote in the convention, but we cast it 
anyway for Mr. Cherry, because Mr. Cherry 
knows good poetry when he sees.it. He told us 
about reading a poem of Riley’s about ‘‘if 
it’s raining, then rain’s my choice.’’ When 
he read it first, he said, ‘‘ That was written by 
some fellow who was indoors at the time.’’ 
But the poem grew on him (poems often will, 
in which respect they resemble a wart, and in 
others), and he says it has pulled him through 
many a rainy day. 

We met a lot of fellows we have been hearing 
about all these years, fellows, for instance, like 
Frank W. Cox, of Washington, N. C., ordinarily 
a serious-minded chap, but who doesn’t let it 
interfere with the pleasures of a convention. 
Then there was Bill Jones, of Norfolk, Va., the 
new vice president for Virginia, which will be 
no job at all for Bill, for he was always for 
Virginia, anyway. Then there was one of the 
numerous grand old men of the North Carolina 
pine industry, L. C. Blades. Collins Scearbor- 
ough, of Norfolk, was there, of course, and 
J. W. Foreman, of Elizabeth City, N. C. Tom 
Nixon, the Burbank of the lumber business, who 
makes two blades of grass to grow where a tin 
ean grew before, and Graham White, who also 
produces flowers (of speech), were there from 
Hertford, N. C. 

Ex-President J. Ross McNeal, of Norfolk, 
was on deck, and Joe Deal, also of Norfolk, a 
lumberman who became a congressman without 
it seeming to hurt him any. We have been 
hearing about lumber Camps all our life, and 
there’ were three of them here—P. R., Jim, and 
John M., all of Franklin, Va. Willis Riddick, 
of Suffolk, Va., one of the biggest men in the 





lumber business, no matter what the yardstick 
says, was present. John Wheeler was up from 
Edenton, N. C., and he always has a good time, 
because, if there isn’t one, he provides it. We 
ran into an old friend in Frank Rogers, of 
Norfolk, who is in the box business, but happy 
nevertheless, and another old-time friend, Wil- 
liam C. Morse, of Providence, R. I., whom we 
used to know in New England. 

Altogether it was a grand meeting. Our fel- 
low orator at the banquet was Judge Francis 
Winston, an eloquent and amusing speaker, 
whose figures of speech were wonderful but 
whose figures on the lumber business we shall 
have to look up before we commit ourself. All 
in all, we were made so much at home that we 
feel like one of the F. F. V., which, if you 
know what it means, means a lot, and, if you 
don’t, it doesn’t matter. 


We See b’ the Papers 


What the world seems to need is to be made 
safe from democracy. 


Russia’s idea seems to-be to take China and 
hit the world over the head with it. 


Whenever something happens we wonder 
what Mr. Coolidge won’t say about that. 


All the college boys are having their spring 
vacations about now, but none of the college 
boys’ fathers. 


When we remember the trouble our boys had 
in learning to speak French, we hate to think 
of a war in China. 


We imagine if anything will make Calvin 
Coolidge talk it will be William Hale Thomp- 
son’s endorsement. 


The Thornton who is head of the new Chi- 
eago Lumbermen’s Club is not the Thornton 
who is head of the Canadian railways, but there 
is no reason why he shouldn’t be. 


Not for Me 


Been down to see my brother Mike 
At, well, no matter where, 

To see just what the job is like 
He’s got himself down there. 

He’s working in a rolling mill 

And, well, I’m glad that someone will, 
And glad that I went down to see 
That rolling mill—but not for me. 


I says, ‘‘I guess it’s going to rain.’’ 
He laughed that laugh of his 

And said, ‘‘ You’re crazy in the brain— 
That’s how it always is.’’ 

The smoke hung low the day I came, 

The world around a world aflame; 
I thought about the sky and tree, 
And then I told him, ‘‘not for me.’’ 


We walked along the dirty street, 
I thought of sawdust then. 

The stones were hard beneath our feet, 
I thought of home again. 

The air was full of smoke and gas, 

I thought of paths across the grass, 
Good air to breathe, blue skies to see, 
And I kept thinking, ‘‘not for me.’’ 


He’s making more than I can make, 
Yet isn’t making much. 
He hasn’t got a single lake, 
The houses nearly touch. 
Upon the street his children play— 
I thought about my own that day 
Out playing underneath a tree, 
And kept on thinking, ‘‘not for me.’’ 


I’m back in our old sawmill town, 
And smelling honest pine, 

And mighty glad to settle down 
In this old job of mine. 

He’s got a better car than ours, 

But has no forest, and no flow’rs; 
However rich a man may be 
Without such things—well, not for me! 
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Profits You 
Can Make on 
Flooring, Trim 


Dealers who are on the 
watch for profit opportunities 
aren’t losing any time in find- 
ing out. what they can do in 
buying our five kinds of hard- 
wood flooring, five kinds of 
hardwood trim and Poplar 
bevel siding in mixed cars. 


These items all in one car 
will save you time, money and 
worry. By buying them right, 
you can sell them right and 
you can depend on Meadow 
River stock to satisfy your 
customers. We start with fin- 
est West Virginia timber and 
we guard our manufacture 
closely. 


Let us quote you on a 
Meadow River mixed car. 








FLOORING — 
White Oak: 
Red Oak 
Maple 
Birch 
Beech 


INTERIOR TRIM— 
Oak 
Chestnut 
Birch 
Poplar 
Basswood 








Also all West Va. Hardwoods 
—air dried or kiln dried. 
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We Want Buyers 
of Hardwoodsto Know 


‘ 
i 
! 
{ 
i 
that we take pride in the / 
satisfaction we render our j 
customers and we want to , 
say that if you are looking j 
for a source for your hard- } 
wood requirements where 
you can consistently get re- j 
liable stock at the right 
price, it will pay you to 
give us a trial. What do 
you need? | 
Oak — Gum —Ash — Elm 
! 
( 
! 
! 


See us also for Cypress! 


The BREECE-WHITE 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


SALES OFFICE: 
Bank of Commerce Bidg., 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Sales Representatives 
Boyd White, 1145 Prendergast, Jamestown, N. Y. 


I. J. Newsome, Room 1200, First National Bank Bidg. 
Chicago, Ill. 





Frank Handeyside, Appleton, Wis. 








Mills :—. Arkansas City, Ark.— Fondale, La. 
s 
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HAMMOND,LA. , cre 
Manufacturers of Long and Shortleaf 












Southern Pine Lumber 





Manufacturers of 


’ Shortleaf Yellow Pine 
Forked Leaf White Oak 


We Grade it Right and Ship it Quickly. 


Office, 
RUSTON, LA. 




















Manufacturers 
Short Leaf Pine and Hardwoods 
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Lumber Club Doings 


Discuss Better Salesmanship 


Newark, N. J., April 12.—The ‘‘ Alams’’ 
of New Jersey, comprising lumber and allied 
material salesmen, held its biggest meeting last 
night at the Newark Athletic Club, when forty- 
four members turned out and six new names 
were added to the roster. There are now eighty 
members. 

Speakers were Edward Hamilton, former 
president of the New Jersey Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, and Edward Wolff, of Elizabeth, who 
was elected to succeed Mr. Hamilton at the re- 
cent Atlantic City convention. Both spoke on 
‘*Better Salesmanship.’’ 

Stanley Cox, president, and George A. Bahr, 
secretary, Long Island Dealers’ Association, 
were also guests of the salesmen. The Alams 
accepted an invitation from Mr. Hamilton to 
hold an outing at his country estate, near Pater- 
son, in July. 


Hear Talk on Traffic Matters 


JACKSON, Miss., April 11.—The Jackson 
Lumbermen’s Club had as its principal speaker 
last Thursday, A. G. T. Moore, traffic manager 
of the Southern Pine Association, of New Or- 
leans. Mr. Moore gave a very interesting and 
instructive address, calling attention to the nec- 
essity of an active traffic department. The 
club had as guests several of the traffic officials 
of Jackson. 


Inaugurates Golf Season 

CINCINNATI, OnIO, April 12.—The Cincinnati 
Lumbermen’s Golf Association inaugurated its 
season of weekly golf sessions with an after- 
noon of play on the links of the Hyde Park 
Country Club. After the play, the members 
were entertained at dinner at the country club 
by their associates who hold membership in it. 
The hosts at the dinner were J. C. West, E. M. 
Bonner, A. L. Peters, R. E. Thompson, H. M. 
Spielman, George W. Hand and W. R. Bass. 

Next week’s session is to be held at the 
Highland Country Club on Wednesday and the 
members will gather each week at one of the 
links about the city until late September when 
the season will close with the annual. golf tour- 
nament. 


Southwestern Hardwood Club 


NEw OrvLeans, La., April 11.—Secretary 
George Schaad, jr., of the Southwestern Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Club, announces that its 
April meeting will be held on Wednesday, April 
20, at the Hotel Youree in Shreveport, begin- 
ning at 10:30 a. m. It had been tentatively 
planned to make this a joint meeting with the 
West Side Hardwood Club, but the arrangement 
was found impracticable. 


Discuss Business Conditions 

PITTSBURGH, Pa., April 12.—Members of the 
Pittsburgh Lumbermen’s Club held their best 
meeting in a long time, April 6, when fifty-four 
gathered for luncheon and the meeting which 
followed in the Crystal parlor of the William 
Penn Hotel. Forty-six companies were repre- 
sented by those present at the meeting, which 
was presided over by L. C. Clark, of the Clark 
Lumber Co., president of the club. Business 
conditions and costs were discussed and the 
sales barometer disclosed that the volume of 
sales for the first quarter of 1927 averages 
6 percent higher than for the corresponding 
months last year. Most of the dealers are opti- 
mistie and feel that by decreasing overhead ex- 

enses the good volume of business will result 
in a fair profit for the year. 

A report from E. M. Diebold, president of 
the Millwork Listing Co., formed near the 
close of the year, showed that the new company 
is working overtime and that its financial con- 
dition is getting into good shape. Charles 8S. 
Graham, vice president of the company, ex- 
plained its plan of operation, and how its use 


would enable all dealers to effect great econo- 
mies in their business. Mr. Graham offered to 
wager $100 that he could take any estimate 
over $1,500 from the office of any company, have 
it listed by his concern and discover ten to 
twenty mistakes. Mr. Graham said the quanti- 
ties of any list taken off by his company would 
be guaranteed within a range of 2 percent of 
perfection. 


Salesmen’s Club Starts Activities 


New York, April 12.—The Westchester 
Building Material Salesmen’s Club started its 
activities last night at a meeting at the White 
Swan Inn, White Plains, when twenty-one char- 
ter members were present. The meeting was 
marked by great enthusiasm and plans are un- 
der way to obtain a permanent club room. The 
salesmen set the fourth Monday in each month 
as regular meeting days. 

President Albert E. Keyes presided. The 
members enthusiastically endorsed the proposal 
to organize a golf club, and tournaments with 
the dealers will feature the summer program. 
A committee was appointed to design a special 
button for club members. 

A memorial meeting to the late J. Albert 
Mahlstedt will be held Thursday night at Long 
Vue Inn, Hastings-on-Hudson, by the Building 
Material Men’s Association of Westchester 
County. Mr. Mahlstedt was a former president 
of the association and one of its most active 
members. 


Much Remodeling Under Way 


EVANSVILLE, IND., April 13.—The regular 
monthly meeting of the Evansville Lumber- 
men’s Club was held in Vendome Hotel here 
last night with a good attendance. In the 
absence of President Louis, A. Holtman, Vice 
President Claude Wertz presided. 

Charles Wolflin, of the Wolflin West Side 
Lumber Co., reported that more repair work 
and remodeling is being done in Evansville 
this year than last year, but that the amount 
of new building is not as great as this time 
last year. Bad weather of the last few weeks 
has retarded building operations. One member 
reported that there is less speculative home 
building being done here this year than in 
former years. 

The next meeting of the club will be held May 
10 at the St. Charles Hotel, Boonville, Ind., 
when the members will be guests of William B. 
Carleton. 


Shreveport Club Elects 


SHREVEPORT, LA., April 11.—The Shreveport 
Lumbermen’s Club at its bi-monthly meeting 
last week elected W. A. Anderson president for 
the ensuing year. Mr. Anderson is president of 
the Shreveport Lumber Co., and has been en- 
gaged in the lumber business here about fifteen 
years, having moved here from Kansas City. He 
has been very active in the affairs of the local 
club since its inception. Other officers chosen for 
the ensuing year, all to assume their duties at 
the next meeting, are: 

First vice president—W. A. Robinson. 

Second vice president—J. T. Wurtsbaugh. 

Secretary-treasurer—A. O. Davis 


Directors—F. J. Hortig, L. C. Allen, W. F. John- 
son, S. W. Bowen and J. Reese Jones. 


Central Wisconsin Club to Meet 


ScHOFIELD, Wis., April 11.—Announcement is 
made that the Central Wisconsin Lumbermen’s 
Club will hold a meeting on April 20 at the 
Hotel Whiting in Stevens Point. Secretary Don 
S. Montgomery, of the Wisconsin Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association, will be present, as will 
also representatives of roofing manufacturers, 
who will give the lumbermen their side of the 
problem now confronting the dealers and will 
attempt to tell them how to compete with fly- 
by-night concerns. 
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Texas Association Annual 


(Concluded from page 63) 


those who failed to pay their bills, to the 
association for dissemination to the members 
was answered by Mr. Hunter, who said that 
his company met that situation by joining the 
Retail Merchants’ Association, through which 
information could legally be secured. An- 
other line-yard dealer said his concern gave 
such information to its own yards in the 
various towns in which they are located. 


Question of Aid in Advertising 


The question ‘‘Is the Magazine Advertising 
of the Manufacturers’ Associations Assisting 
the Retailer to Sell More Lumber?’’ was one 
on which both retailers and manufacturers 
seemed to desire information. For the South- 
ern Pine Association, L. R. Putman said pro- 
ducers earnestly desire to be of service to the 
dealers, and are prepared to do much work 
in Texas if the dealers want it. This, he 
said, would take the form not only of general 
advertising but of personal work, the build- 
ing of demonstration homes, and the supply- 
ing of dealers’ helps of all kinds. In this 
connection ~he introduced to the convention 
Joseph Paddock, of Pana, Iil., a former presi- 
dent of the Illinois Lumber & Material Deal- 
ers’ Association, who has been employed by 
the Southern Pine Association to work among 
the dealers, and who would devote much of 
his time to the work in Texas. 

G. H. Zimmerman, for the resolutions com- 
mittee, offered resolutions expressing appre- 
ciation of the splendid leadership and con- 
structive work of President Thomas W. Blake 
during the last year and the faithful service 
of other officers and directors; thanking the 
Fort Worth lumbermen for their boundless 
hospitality; urging a reduction of corporate 
income taxes and asking every congressman 
and the senators from Texas to labor for such 
reduction; and paying a splendid tribute to 
J. C. Dionne, who voluntarily retires as secre- 
tary after fifteen years of faithful and effi- 
cient service to the association and to the 
lumber industry. 

For his committee Walter Sloan reported 
that it had selected Houston as the place of 
the next annual meeting, which selection met 
with general approval. 

In the drawings that followed, the Penry- 
Teel Lumber Co., Fort Worth, was awarded 
the $100 credit on a car of fir lumber offered 
by the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 
and the Floyd County Lumber Co., of 
Floydada, was awarded the car of brick of- 
fered by the Standard Brick Co. 


Election of Officers 


President Blake then announced the offi- 
cers chosen by the new board of directors as 
follows: 

President—J. Lee Johnson, Fort Worth. 

First vice president—Webster McEvoy, Houston. 

Second vice president—T. B. Hinkle, Paris. 


Third vice president—U. S. Pfueffer, New 
Braunfels. 


Treasurer—N. C. Hoyt, Houston. 

Sergeant at Arms—John C. Ray, Waco. 

The new president was introduced and, 
after a brief talk thanking the association 
for the honor and pledging his best efforts to 
maintain the high standard set by his immedi- 
ate predecessor, he declared the convention 
adjourned. 

A successor to J. C. Dionne as secretary has 
not been chosen and this will be done by the 
executive committee at an early date. 

Probably not in the history of the associa- 
tion has a more elaborate or enjoyable pro- 
gram of entertainment been offered than was 
provided by the lumbermen of Fort Worth 
acting through the Hoo-Hoo club. Lavish 
entertainment was provided for the visiting 
ladies during convention hours and joint en- 
tertainment for the ladies and men every eve- 
ning. In this respect Fort Worth has set a 
ad mark for other cities to endeavor to 
reach, 


At the Hoo-Hoo concatenation Tuesday 
night thirty-seven kittens were initiated, the 
ceremonies being graced by the presence of 
A. A. Hood, Supreme Snark, 


LINE-YARD ASSOCIATION ANNUAL 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Fort Wortu, Tex., April 14.—The Texas 
Line-Yard Retail Dealers’ Association held its 
annual meeting here Monday, April 11. This 
association has in its membership 900 retail 
yards in Texas, and a large number were repre- 
sented at this meeting. 

That a full program had’been prepared is 
indicated from these subjects#which were offered 
for discussion: Contracting Direct for Con- 
struction of Buildings, and Dealing Through 
Contractor; Handling Investment. Features 
With Branch Yards; What Percentage of Gross 
Business Should the Retailer Set Aside for Ad- 
vertising; How Can Greater Turnovers Be 
Accomplished Through Reduced Investments; 
The Rising Cost of Doing Business; How Can 
the Dealer Hold Down His Costs; Selling Con- 
crete, Gravel and Builders’ Sand; New Ways 
and Means of Getting New Business; Securing 
Prospects, Building Up Mailing Lists ete.; Sale 
of Short-length Lumber and Educating Man- 








G7 H. ZIMMERMAN, 
Waco, Tex. ; 
Secretary 


P. E. TURNER, 
Houston, Tex. ; 
Treasurer 


agers and Employees in Its Uses; How to Im- 
prove the Morale of Employees; Sales by Manu- 
facturers of Paint, Roofing ete.; Does It Pay 
to Improve the Looks of the Retail Yard and 
Surroundings; Effect of Distribution Average 
Clause on Insurance Policies; Buying With 
Other Dealers Such Items as Lime, Cement, 
Nails ete.; Codperation With Manufacturers in 
Advancing Sale of Building Materials; Im- 
portance of Proper Piling of Lumber—Some 
New Methods That Have Brought Good Re- 
sults; Are Building and Loan Associations and 
Second Mortgage Companies Increasing in the 
State and Do the Wage Earners Look With 
Favor Upon Them; Carrying Side Line, Paint, 
Hardware ete.; Have They Helped Increase the 
Sale of Lumber. 

At the meeting the following directors were 
chosert: J. M. Musser, Abilene; J. E. Hill, 
Amarillo; R. E. Wooldridge, Gainesville; H. B. 
Hawley and Charles Bartlett, Dallas; J. R. 
Drake, Austin; Willard Burton and J. Lee 
Johnson jr., Fort Worth; W. A. Wadley and 
I. B. McFarland, Houston; Curtis Vaughan, 
San Antonio; J. D. McCollum, San Angelo; 
T. B. Brazleton and E. P. Hunter, Waco; C. D. 
Shambarger, Wichita Falls. 

Officers elected were: 


President—I. B. McFarland, Houston. 
First vice president—J. E. Hill, Amarillo. 
Second vice president—J. R. Drake, Austin. 
Treasurer—P. E. Turner, Houston. 
Secretary—G. H. Zimmerman, Waco. 








This Brand 
On Every 
Stick 






Beautiful 
and 


Tough 


You see, timber can be 
referred to that way. 


It is doubtful if there are 
more beautiful forests in 
the world than the CAL- 
CASIEU long leaf in 
which we have operated 
for over a quarter cen- 
tury. 


We know there is no 
timber that is tougher, 
that combines strength 
and stiffness and close 
grain and long fibre and 
high percentage of sum- 
merwood, as does this 
CALCASIEU. 


For the framing of 
homes, for heavy con- 
struction, for railroad, 
bridges, for floors, CAL- 
CASIEU admits no su- 
periors, and few equals. 
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Seidel at St. Louis specializes in 
Redwood. Good stocks of finish, 
shed stock, bungalow and bevel sid- 
ing always on hand. Immediate ship- 
ments on any of 27 railroads. 

Two days time will now bring Red- 


wood by local freight to any concern 
within 500 miles from St. Louis. 






Let us have your inquiries. 
dulius. oO 
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) St. Louis, Mo. 
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Yellow Pine 


The Aristocrat of Structural Woods 


— Nature’s most 
reliable and eco- 
nomical building 
material. 


R. W. WIER 


Lumber Company 
First National HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Bank Building, 


Distributors:— Wier Long Leaf LumberCo. 
Mills:—Wiergate, Texas. 









































An outstanding news development of this 
week was the decision handed down by the 
United States Supreme Court on Monday, April 
11, in the case of the Bedford Cut Stone Co. 
and twenty-two other Indiana stone quarrying 
companies versus the Journeymen Stone Cut- 
ters’ Association of North America et al, in 
which the decision of the lower court was re- 
versed, the Supreme Court holding that the re- 
fusal of members of the union to handle or 
work on material made or prepared by non- 
union labor is an illegal act in restraint of in- 
terstate trade and a 
violation of the anti- 
trust laws. 

This decision is of 
particular interest to 
the lumber industry 
because of its possible 
application to the han- 





Ss. D. F. MEFFLEY, 
Chicago ; 


Secretary Illinois Mill- 
work Association 





dling by union workmen 
of millwork and other 
wood products made by 
non-union labor. The 
decision is briefly dis- 
cussed in an editorial 
appearing on page 34 of 
this issue. 

Believing that a discussion of the decision and 
its possible implications specifically from the 
millwork standpoint would be of particular in- 
terest to all engaged in that industry, the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN interviewed S. F. D. 
Meffley, secretary of the [linois Millwork 


’ Association, Chicago, whose statement follows: 


Thus through patient and consistent effort the 
proper establishment of law has been made to 
guard the liberties of open shop producers and 
their customers to do business with each other 
on the basis of mutual satisfaction. The law for 
industrial liberty is clearly and definitely estab- 
lished by this decision. Briefly tracing the prog- 
ress made in matters of this kind we commence 
in the year 1910 with a temporary injunction 
granted to Irving & Casson to prevent the Car- 
penters’ Union from interfering with the installa- 
tion of their material. In 1914 the Duplex Print- 
ing Press Co. secured a preliminary injunction 
which was made permanent by the United States 
Supreme Court in February, 1921. In Novem- 
ber, 1926, the United States Supreme Court found 
eertain mill manufacturers and the carpenters’ 
union guilty of conspiracy in restraint of trade. 
On March 26, 1927, the United States District 
Court enjoined a Union boycott of artificial stone 
as a conspiracy against interstate trade. Now 
the United States Supreme Court rules that under 
the various antitrust acts it is illegal for the 
unions to order its members to refuse to handle or 
work on material imported from another State 
where it was made by non-union labor. 

For years the unions in their own picturesque 
language have erected stone walls around the 
large consuming centers of this country so that no 
material, artificial or natural, could be used with- 
in any given district unless manufactured by 
union concerns situated within the sacred pre- 
cincts. The monopoly has been complete. Evi- 
dence secured by various organizations shows that 
unionized conditions in those centers that deter- 
mine the prosperity of our industry makes it im- 
practicable to erect any large building without 
the exclusive employment of union men in the 
organized trades. In some cases we have found 
groups of employees conniving with employers act- 
ing for commercial advantage to destroy the busi- 
ness of their competitors. The means employed 
by the unions to make their monopoly effective 
have always shown great resourcefulness. Whether 
the boycotts instituted were by the unions or by 
a combination of unions, contractors and mill 


“Stone Cutters’ Decision 





owners, the purpose has always been to exclude 
outside competition to enhance the profits of the 
employer and the wages of the employee. 

Our industry, negligent in its duty to combat 
the ever growing inter-commodity competition, is 
now aroused to the danger which threatens our 
future prosperity. Millions of dollars have been 
raised in a worthy cause to counteract the concen- 
trated, well directed trade extension plans of 
substitutes which, unmolested up to date, have 
been successful in creating a great market for 
their products at the expense of our industry. 

In the final analysis the issue is a question of 
price. If brick goes too high, people build with 
lumber; if lumber goes too high, building is done 
with substitutes. To meet inter-commodity com- 
petition it is essential that the price of the prod- 
uct be brought down to the lowest possible level 
consistent with a reasonable profit. Restrictions 
by labor unions have imposed a steadily increas- 
ing cost on lumber products. The lumber in- 
dustry, burdened with these unreasonable restric- 
tions, is trying to compete with substitutes manu- 
factured in low production cost centers and 
without union restrictions. Lift union restric- 
tions and competition may be met on an equal 
basis. Architects will specify, owners will demand 
and contractors will erect that material, quality 
and service being the same, which can be bought 


‘at the lowest price and on which there is some 


reasonable assurance that there will be no inter- 
ference from the union in the erection of same. 
To what purpose can the lumber industry spend 
millions of dollars to get its share of the con- 
sumer’s dollar if the unions in their usual force- 
ful and persistent way impose restrictions that 
increase the price of lumber products to the point 
where the public is forced to buy substitutes which 
do not have union restrictions? 

We interpret the decision to mean that a union 
is prevented from calling a secondary strike which, 
by restraining interstate commerce, enforces the 
unionizing of the entire industry which supplies 
the material to the industry in which the union 
is directly interested. It means that at the next 
session of Congress the American Federation of 
Labor will attempt to amend the antitrust laws 
so as to make secondary strikes legal. This Con- 
gress is known to be somewhat more radical than 
the last one. There is considerable doubt that it 
will yield to the demands of the union, but the 
union for the first time in many years has a real 
issue; it has been aroused from its indifference. 
The lumber industry should prepare now to coun- 
teract all propaganda directed toward Congress by 
the American Federation of Labor in its attempt 
to amend the laws which now make possible the 
future prosperity of our great industry. 

This gives rise to the necessity for a strong 
national association with branches in the several 
consuming centers to stand guard and be ever 
watchful of the lumber interests and at all times 
be prepared and ready to protect our industry 
against the activities of union labor. Other great 
industries have done this years ago and their pros- 
perity can be traced to a great extent directly to 
the activities of such organizations. I only have 
to mention: the sieel industry, the automobile in- 
dustry, and the metal trades and compare their 
program of peace and prosperity with such indus- 
tries as clothing, coal and the building trades, the 
three highest union organized industries. Remem- 
ber what the union tried to do in San Francisco 
last summer, what it has done for years past in 
other large consuming centers such as New York, 
Chicago and Cleveland, think of the future pros- 
perity of our industry, and then take definite 
action. 





Utan has passed a law for protection of 
watersheds against fire which provides that the 
county commissioners of the various counties 
may designate parts or all of their counties as 
fire districts. It prohibits the setting out of 
fires in brushlands within fire districts and 
makes the sheriffs of such counties responsible 
for the suppression of fires which oceur within 
the fire districts. It makes the setting and leav- 
ing unattended of fires a misdemeanor, and pro- 
vides for collecting the cost of suppression from 
the one responsible for such fires. The law 
authorizes the county commissioners to incur 
the necessary expense in the suppression of 
fires within the fire districts. 
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Important Phases of Delivery Service 


Delivery service was one of the live topics dis- 
cussed at many of the retail gatherings held dur- 


ing the convention season recently closed. This 
subject of delivery service has one or two impor- 
tant phases, such as charging for deliveries, cost 
of operating a truck in the country, and these and 
other angles were dealt with in a concise manner 
py George D. Rose, of the Spahn & Rose Lumber 
Co., prominent retailer of Dubuque, Iowa, in an 
address made at the thirty-seventh annual con- 
vention of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation held in Minneapolis, Minn., Jan, 18-20, 
1927, and printed on page 62 of the Jan. 22 issue 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

Feeling that the experiences of other prominent 
retail lumber dealers in this matter of delivery 
service would prove valuable to the industry, a 
representative number of retailers in Iowa and 
Minnesota were invited to send in their comments 
on the talk of Mr. Rose. Of twenty-five replies 
received, sixteen favored deliveries being charged 
for and are carrying out such a policy; six re- 
plied that they did not maintain trucks for the 
delivery of material. In regard to country hauls, 
one Iowa dealer stated that he charges $5 a load, 
regardless of whether it is one board or two tons, 
as he finds that country hauls are hard on the 
trucks. Another Corn State retailer finds that 
in the operation of trucks for country delivery a 
charge per hour has advantages over a charge per 
ton mile. Two Minnesota dealers prefer to let 
the local drayman take care of the hauling and 
collect the delivery charge from the customer. 

Here are some of the comments on delivery serv- 
ice culled from letters received in response to sug- 
gestions from the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: “It is 
a subject that we have been giving no little thought 
to lately,” says the Hoofnagle Lumber Co., of 
Dawson, Iowa, “although to date we have been 
able to keep out of it. However, as the rozds are 
improved along with other conditions of the pres 
ent day, it is probable that the lumber yards will 
have to go into the delivery business, and it is 





of delivery, and we are convinced that if in the 
smaller places they would eliminate delivery en- 
tirely and permit this business to be taken care 
of by the local delivery man it would be very much 
to their advantage.”’ 


[The discussion of this subject will be con- 
tinued in a later issue——EDbIror. | 


Portable Tractor Sawmill Makes Good 


There are numerous small forest areas in the 
South in which portable sawmill outfits operated 
by kerosene tractors are being profitably employed 
to produce lumber at low cost. Because of the 
ability of the operator to move easily from place 
to place, the tractor providing power for moving 
the outfit as well as operating it, tractor-operated 
sawmills are especially well suited for such work. 
Frequently farmers, who own tractors, are able 
to add to their income in off seasons both in 
their own woodlots and for neighbors. 

In South Carolina quite a number of tractor- 
operated outfits are in use. Since almost eight 
and a half millions of acres—out of a total area 
for the State of over nineteen and a half millions 
of acres—are classed as wooded, it can readily be 
seen that there is quite a field for portable tractor- 
operated sawmills in the State. 

In the accompanying illustration is shown a 
tractor-operated sawmill owned by J. M. Sikes, of 
St. Mathews, S. C. Power is provided by a Mc- 
Cormick-Deering 15-30 tractor, manufactured by 
the International Harvester Company of America, 
with headquarters in Chicago. Mr. Sikes averages 
150,000 feet of lumber a month and in a period 
of nine months he made fifteen moves. It takes 
three men to operate the outfit. The men are 


paid $2 a day, making a total daily labor cost of . 


$6. It takes 20 gallons of kerosene and 3 quarts 
of oil to operate the tractor in a 10-hour day. 
Longleaf pine comprises most of the timber that 
is sawed by Mr. Sikes, and 60 percent of the fin- 
ished output is in 12x12-inch sizes. Other sizes 
vary from 1x4 inches to 
14x16 inches. Mr. Sikes 
said the tractor more 
than paid for itself in the 
nine months of operation 
between. December, 1925, 
when he purchased it, 
and September, 1926. 


tor farmer of Anderson 
County, South Carolina, 
who owns and operates a 
425-acre farm, of which 
225 acres are in cultiva- 
tion, employs two three- 
plow, 15-30 McCormick- 
Deering tractors for a 
variety of heavy jobs on 
his farm and also to do 





Portable sawmill owned by J. M. Sikes, of St. Mathews, S. C., and oper- 
ated by McCormick-Deering 15-30 tractor 


well to try and get together on a sound basis so 
that this added cost can be taken care of. We 
have delivered several jobs by getting our local 
drayman to haul it for the customer, and thereby 
avoided his neighbor saying that we delivered lum- 
ber for Jones and he wanted us to deliver his.” 
Delivery Is Big Expense Item at Smaller Yards 
The Dower Lumber Co., of Wadena, Minn., states 
that the biggest item of expense at the smaller 
yards is the matter of delivery. “This is bad 
enough when delivering is confined to the town; 
however, when a delivery service is extended into 
the country without any charge the expense is 
prohibitive,’ says W. M. Quirk. ‘Where the re- 
tailers will cojperate on the matter of handling 
deliveries into the country, as has been done in 
one or two cases that we know of, this trouble can 
be eliminated. At a number of points retailers 
are handling this situation by informing their 
farmer customers that they will be glad to obtain 
a price on delivery from the local delivery man, 
or the farmer may obtain this price himself. They 
inform the farmers frankly that if they wish their 
material delivered that they will have to add any 
delivery charges which the local delivery man may 
assess. After the farmer receives this informa- 
tion he begins to realize that he probably can haul 
his material cheaper than anyone else and usually 
ends up by doing so. The lumber dealers have 
been trying to give too much service in the matter 


such outside work as 
road building, threshing 
and sawmill operation. 
Much of his land is quite hilly, but he states that 
he never has any trouble working the tractors on 
these hills. In the winter Mr. Drake finds it 
profitable to operate a portable sawmill outfit, 
which he owns, with one of the tractors. Each 
year in this way he produces 200,000 to 300,000 
feet of lumber. Quite a bit of his farm is clut- 
tered with stumps. This he blows loose with 
dynamite and then uses one of the tractors to 
finish the job of clearing them away. Last year 
he cleared thirty acres in this manner. The trac- 
tors are also profitably employed in making ter- 
races and ditches, sawing wood and road building. 
Generous use of labor-saving machines and tractor 
power have enabled Mr. Drake to cut his produc- 
tion costs and to increase his earning power by 
doing much outside or custom work. 


Model D Trackson Full-Crawler 


The ‘Model D” circular issued by the Trackson 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis., describes in detail the new 
heavy-duty model Trackson Full-Crawler which 
is now in production. One page is devoted to the 
construction and mechanical features of the new 
machine, showing side, front, and rear views of 
it, and another page describes the various uses 
for which the Model D is designed. This circular 
and others describing the standard Trackson Full- 
Crawlers, will be sent free on request. 
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Gulf Red Grainunal 
Company 



























We are now located in our 
new offices on the 


13th Floor Barnett 
National Bank Building, 
Jacksonville, Florida 


Weare nearer the center of 
our production which enables 
us to keep in closer touch with 
our mills and give our custom- 
ers more prompt and efficient 
service than ever before 
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With our large production of 


Genuine 


Gulf Red Cypress 


and our unexcelled planing 
mill facilities, we can supply 
promptly all of your Cypress 
requirements. 
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J. Wade Drake, a trac- 











West Penn Lumber Co. 








Wholesale Lumber 
WHITE PINE YELLOW PINE 
HEMLOCK HARDWOODS 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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IDAHO 
MINNESOTA 
WESTMONT 


White Pine 
LONG and SHORT LEAF 


ALSO) Yellow Pine 
WM. SCHUETTE CO. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. New York, N. Y. 
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Dependable Wire Rope 


The one red-strand in Hercules 
Wire Rope is our guarantee that 
it isa product of the highest qual- 
ity. That it is a dependable and 
economical logging rope has been 


proven by its years of service in 












Established 1857. 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 


iT. LOUIS 
New York Chicago Denver 
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Service | 
You Want 


is the kind our facilities 

enable us to render at 

all times. Our mills 
| have a daily capacity of | 
| 300,000 feet of 


| BAND SAWN AND KILN DRIED 


N.C. PINE 


| ROUGH or DRESSED LUMBER | 
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You'll find our prices 
right and our quality 
unexcelled in 

Partition, Ceiling, 
Moulding, Trim, 
Lath, Dimension. 
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Inquiries and orders solicited 
for rail or water shipment. 


Surry Lumber Company 


Manufacturers Incorporated 1885 


pb Floor Union Baltimore, Maryland 

















epeat Orders 


come to dealers who sell the 
grade and quality of lumber 
you find in our 


N.C. PINE "55, Si 


and Roofers 
bane 224 Yellow Pine "eush and 


We are Car and Cargo Shippers. 


ELLINGTON & GUY, Inc., "ficuwonp. vit” 

















Yellow Pine 


Timbers, Lumber 


Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock — 
“Ask the Wholesaler”’ 


| The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. | 


| CENTURY, FLORIDA 




















Cummer Cypress Go. 
Mills: Jacksonville and Sumner, Fla. 


Cypress LUMBER 


Rough and Dressed 


Shingles and Lath | 


| Sales Office, 300 Madison Ave., New York City | 
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WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


Were awarded highest 
honors Panama Pacific GRAND ad a 4 
International Exposition a re 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AND DROP FORGINGS. Dai! ac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS $72,0%°" FORGINGS, Daily fac: 














Business Changes 


ALABAMA. 
ceeded by Thos. T. Ivey. 


Perdue Hill—Caples & Springer suc- 


GEORGIA. Oglethorpe—Cobb Lumber Co. 
Flint Lumber Co. 

ILLINOIS. New Boston—Alexander Lumber Co., of 
Aurora, has purchased the Roberts Lumber Co, plant 
here at receiver’s sale. Will restock and open, 


sold to 


INDIANA. Beech Grove—Newcomer Lumber Co. 
(Ine.) purchased lumber and coal business of W. §S8. 


Newcomer at Beech Grove. 

Edinburgh—Edinburgh Veneer Co. sold to Maley & 
Wertz Lumber Co., of Evansville. 

Tell City—John W. Scull sold to Luhring Lumber Co. 

IOWA. Maple Hill—Maple Hill Mercantile Co. suc- 
ceeded by Skaarup & Graves. 

MAINE. South Paris—J. A. Kennedy Co. succeeded 
by P. 8S. Mason & Son. 

MARYLAND. Baltimore — Radford-Wright-Sanders 
Co. succeeded by Radford & Sanders (Inc.). 

MICHIGAN. Owosso—Harris Lumber & Coal Co. suc- 
ceeded by Home Lumber & Coal Co. 

MISSOURI. Joplin—Forest Lumber Co. succeeded by 
R. J. Hurley Lumber Co. 

Lees Summit—Thompson-Parker Lumber Co. succeeded 
by Logan-Moore Lumber Co. 

NEBRASKA. Newman Grove—Crowell 
Grain Co. succeeded by Weller Bros. Co. 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—Coastwise Lumber & Sup- 
ply Co. succeeded by Chas. Curtis (Inc.). 

Greenport—Wells & Jennings Lumber Yard succeeded 
by Fleet Lumber Co. 

OHIO. Toledo—Berry-Bravo Lumber Co. moving of- 
fice from Toledo to Cincinnati where it will be located 
at 818 Provident Bank Building. 

OREGON. Columbia City—Western Spar Mill sold to 
Sibley-Mills Lumber Co. 

Garibaldi—Foley Box Co. 
bach Iron Works. 


Lumber & 


sold by trustee to Stein- 


Leona—Leona Mill & Lumber Co. sold to Roy H. 
Beebe. 
TENNESSEE. Memphis—J. H. Massen Lumber Co. 


sold to Woodruff-Powell Lumber Co. 

TEXAS. Houston—Buhmann-Smith Lumber Co. suc- 
ceeded by Buhmann Lumber Co. 

WASHINGTON. Carlisle—J. H. Leonard has pur- 
chased the shingle mill of Fischmaller & Co. 

Issaquah—E. P. Neukirchen has sold his sawmill to 
Catagno & Gustafson. 

BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ONTARIO. Rodney—Neil Graham sold retail lumber 
business to William Morris. 


New Mills and Equipment 


ALABAMA. Boyles—L. & N. Railroad Co. plans 
immediate rebuilding of lumber mill destroyed by fire 
with loss of $100,000. 

Ensley—Ensley-Fairfield Lumber Co. improving and 
enlarging plant of Wadsworth Lumber Co. recently 
purchased, and will install considerable new equipment. 


ARKANSAS. Mineral Springs—J. G. Friday & Sons 
to increase planing mill capacity and add two small 
sawmills. 


CALIFORNIA. Van Nuys—Valley Planing Mill Co. 
will rebuild burned plant. 

COLORADO. Denver — Chenault-Scott 
will erect planing mill to cost $5,500. 


GEORGIA. Siloam—E. T. Boswell planning imme- 
diate rebuilding of planing mill recently burned. 


ILLINOIS. Lincoln—Lincoln Casket Co. to erect 
25,000 addition. 


LOUISIANA. Ferriday—Coleman Cooperage Co., of 
s—. Tenn., will erect a barrel stave and heading 
plant. ’ 

Winnfield—Chas. Gilstrap and associates plan erection 
of plant to manufacture furniture and dimension stock. 


NORTH CAROLINA. Greensboro—Chas. W. Brene- 
man, of Cincinnati, has purchased plant of Cunningham 
Springless Shade Co. and will enlarge, installing equip- 
ment for manufacture of wooden rollers. 

Roaring River—Roaring River Furniture Co. rebuild- 
ing plant destroyed by fire. 

Ronda—Yadkin Valley Furniture Co. to rebuild plant 
destroyed by fire with loss of $100,000. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Columbia—Charlotte Wagon & 
Auto Works, Charlotte, N. C., has acquired site here 
for establishment of plant to manufacture wagons and 
commercial bodies for motor cars. 


Lumber Co. 


Incorporations 
CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—F. D. Butzer Planing 

Mill Co., incorporated; capital, $10,000. 
DELAWARE. Wilmington—Kycopag Land Co., in- 


corporated; 5,500 shares, no par value; to engage in 
handling timber and minerals; Corporation Guarantge 
& Trust Co., Wilmington, incorporator. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Archer Coal & Material Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $80,000; 49th and Kedzie. 

Peru—Illinois Valley Sash & Door Co. increasing cap- 
ital from $60,000 to $90,000. 

INDIANA. Edinburg—Thompson Veneer Co., 
porated; capital, $200,000. 

Evansville—American Woodkraft Corporation, increas- 
ing capital from $100,000 to $150,000. 

North Vernon—Reliable Plug Co., incorporated; cap- 
ital, $10,000; to manufacture wood products. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Beverly—Hill Lumber Co.,. in- 
orca capital, $50,000; address John C. Birming- 
am. 

Boston—Jos. Johnsyn & Sons, 
$50,000; woodworking. 


incor- 


incorporated; capital, 


Southborough—Builders Lumber & Supply Co, 
porated; capital, $50,000. 
MICHIGAN. Detroit—Currier Sash & Door Co,, ip. 
corporated; capital, $200,000. 7 
NEW YORK. Brooklyn—Sweeney Lumber (o., jp. 
corporated; capital, $20,000; address Samuel Slote, atty 
15 Park Row, New York City. ” 
Flushing—Thomas Burton, incorporated; capital $10,. 
000; 97 Lawrence St.; old concern. . 
New York—West Lumber Co., increasing capital from 
$8,000 to $14,000. . 
Oswego—Neal-O’Brien Lumber Co., incorporated; eg 
ital, $250,000; wholesale and retail; recently installeq 
planing mill and woodworking plant at 75 W. Second St, 
OHIO. Akron—Gough Lumber Co. increasing cg 
to $400,000. 5 
Montpelier—Montpelier Mfg. Co., incorporated; 1,099 
shares, no par value; to operate planing mill and deal 
in all kinds of lumber and building supplies. 
OKLAHOMA. Shawnee—J. B. Croom Lumber (o,, jp. 
corporated; capital, $25,000. 
PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia—Chas. P. Wood Lum. 
ber Co., incorporated. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. Spartanburg—Hub City Lum. 
ber & Mfg. Co., incorporated; capital, $10,000. 


’ incor. 


TENNESSEE Memphis—Harlow Hardwood Oo., in. 
corporated; wholesale and retail; Sam Harlow and 
others. 


Memphis—Ouachita River Logging Co., incorporated, 

TEXAS. Marshall—N. P. Turner and associates or. 
ganizing a company with $50,000 capital to construct a 
hardwood mill, 

WASHINGTON. Marysville—Pacific Woodworking 
Co. increasing capital from $50,000 to $100,000. 

Seattle—East Madison Lumber Co., incorporated; cap- 
ital, $10,000. 

Seattle—Robbins Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, 
$10,000. 


Casualties 


ARKANSAS. Evening Shade—Stave 
Olive Stave Co. destroyed by fire. 


DISTRIOT OF COLUMBIA. Washington—Thos. J, 
$56,000, & Co. (Inc.), loss by fire in lumber yard, 


mill of Mt, 


FLORIDA. Chipley—Abbott Bros., sawmill destroyed 
by fire; will be rebuilt. 

ILLINOIS. Rock City—Graham Bros. Lumber (Co., 
loss by fire, $30,000. 


MASSACHUSETTS. Roxbury—Downes Lumber (Co., 
loss by fire, $10,000. 
MINNESOTA. Hewitt—Dower Lumber Yard de 


stroyed by fire. 

MISSISSIPPI. DeKalb—C. W. Cochran Lumber Co.'s 
plant destroyed by fire; loss, $50,000; plans under way 
for erection of new mill. 

OREGON. Carlton—Snider Shingle Co.’s mill de- 
stroyed by fire; will be rebuilt. 

TENNESSEE. Memphis—Jorgensen-Bennett Mfg. Co., 
loss by fire, $7,000. 

VIRGINIA. Harrisonburg—W. F. Berry & Son lum- 
ber yard damaged by fire. 


New Ventures 


ARKANSAS. Camden—Peace Bros. recently estab- 
lished a planing mill and retail lumber yard. 

Floyd—A. B. Moore has started a sawmill. 

Hamburg—W. L. Wozencraft has opened a retail lum- 
ber business. 


CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—Chas. Rogers has en- 
gaged in business at 4814 San Marcos Place as Para- 
mount Flooring Co. 

Sims—Lassen Lumber & Box Co. recently began busi- 
ness. 

FLORIDA. Inverness—G. A. Allen, of Crystal City, 
Fla., has acquired a site here and will establish a new 
lumber yard; investment reported at $75,000. 


GEORGIA. Scotdale—L. B. Sanders, president San- 
ders Lumber Co., wholesaler of Atlanta, and H. G. 
Lansdale, of the Patterson Lumber Co., Atlanta, have 
organized the Suburban Lumber Co. and opened a retail 
yard with Mr. Lansdale as manager. 

Atlanta—Jones Millwork Co. opening new millwork 
plant to operate in connection with retail yard; incor- 
porated with capital of $50,000. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—E. L. Bruce Co. open- 
ing wholesale oak flooring office. 

Boston—A. C. Dutton Lumber Corporation, of Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., has opened a Boston office at 388 Med- 
ford St., Charlestown district and will carry complete 
line of west coast lumber. 


MICHIGAN. Brighton—Brighton Lumber Co., new 
concern. Orton E. Bush, prop. ; 
MISSISSIPPI. Fenton—Wallace Bros. starting a lum- 


ber business. 

NEW YORK. Batavia—A. T. Savacool opening retail 
lumber business. 

Canajoharie—Whitman Lumber Co. starting a sawmill. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Hoople—Folson Grain & Potato 
Co. opening retail lumber yard. 

OHIO. Cleveland—Godley Lumber Sales Co. opening 
wholesale and commission business. 

OKLAHOMA. Shawnee—Rounds & Porter Lumber Co. 
opening retail business. 

OREGON. North Bend—O. H. Bald opening box manu- 
facturing business. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Orangeburg—E. JE. Frasier, 
formerly at Georgetown, is planning installation of fac- 
tory to manufacture sash, doors and millwork; will 
organize and incorporate company. 

TEXAS. San Antonio—South Flores 
opening retail business. 


Lumber Co. 
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WASHINGTON. Bellingham—Galbraith Bros. start- 
lumber manufacturing business. 

inf, insburg (P. O. Raymond)—McGregor Lumber Co, 


tail business. 
me kane—Washington Wood Preserving Co. has started 


jn business. 


Lgmberman’s Sons to Hunt in Africa 


Westwoop, Cauir., April 9.—Fletcher, jr. 
and Kenneth, sons of Fletcher L. ‘Walker, treas- 
yrer of the Red River Lumber Co., of this place, 
sailed on March 27 for Cherbourg, France, the 
frst stopping place on their way to British East 
Africa on an expedition to take motion pictures 
of wild life and secure specimens for Leland 
Stanford University and material for the de- 

rtment of zoology and ichthyology of that 
institution. 

The boys expect to spend April and May in 
France, leaving that country on June 9 and 
arriving at Mombasa June 27. From this lat- 
ter point it is the plan to use the railroad and 
motor trucks to reach the Zarengetta plains, 
distant, by this route, about 600 miles from 
the coast, where most of the hunting will be 
done. In this district are to be found ele- 
phants, rhinos, buffalo, lions, leopards, chee- 
tahs, zebra, giraffe and many species of ante- 
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Fletcher L. Walker, jr. and camera he will take 
with him for motion pictures of wild life. 


lope. They plan to spend from three to four 
months in Africa. 

On their return home Kenneth will finish 
his work at Leland Stanford University where 
he is studying electrical engineering and Fletch- 
er, jr. will enter the lumber business in West- 
wood. . 


Trouble and Litigation 


MOUNT VERNON, WASH., April 9.—Under order 
of Judge George A. Joiner, of the Superior court 
for Skagit County, the assets of the Clear Lake 
Lumber Co. will be offered for sale at public auc- 
tion April 23 at Clear Lake. The property will 

offered in such lots and parcels as may be deter- 
mined by D. B. Moody, of Mount Vernon, and 
Clyde Walton, of Everett, receivers, or as may be 
desired by bidders; and property covered by mort- 
gage may be sold subject to mortgage in favor of 
the Bank of California and other claims and liens, 
wholly or in part. The order directing sale was 
entered in the suit brought by the Mill & Mine 
Supply Co. Simultaneously the receivers filed an 
appeal bond, giving notice of appeal from the de- 
cision against the Puget Sound & Cascade rail- 
toad, whereby the Bank of California recovered a 
judgment for $53,138. 


INDIANAPOLIS, InD., April 11.—An involuntary 
petition in bankruptcy has been filed in the United 
tates district court at South Bend, Ind., against 
the Harry H. Maus Lumber Co., of South Bend. 
fhe petitioners are the Perley Hammond Lumber 
Co., the Herman H. Hettler Lumber Co. and a 
Printing company. 


_Mempuis, TENN., April 12.—A general creditors’ 
ll has been filed in Chancery court of Shelby 
County by the Gerlach-Barklow Co. asking that a 
Teceiver be appointed for the Dudley Lumber Co., 
of this city, which operates a yard here and a 
Plant at New Orleans. The company has liabilities 
of $95,000 and assets of but $67,000, it is claimed. 





NOTES FROM WASHINGTON 


Ruling in Stone Cutters’ Case 

Labor unions and their members may be en- 
joined in the courts for refusing to work when 
their acts constitute a restraint of interstate 
commerce. This was the ruling of the Supreme 
Court on Monday in a proceeding brought by 
the Bedford Cut Stone Co. and twenty-three 
other corporations against the Journeymen 
Stone Cutters’ Association of North America, 
its local unions and their officers. 

Justice Sutherland handed down the opinion 
of the court, with Justices Holmes and Brandeis 
dissenting. The basis of the court’s decision 
was that in refusing to work for builders and 
contractors who purchased so called ‘‘unfair’’ 
stone the local unions acted solely for the pur- 
pose of interfering with the Bedford company’s 
business and that of the other petitioners, the 
record showing that they had no grievances 
against the local builders or contractors who 
purchased the stone. 


Topics for Central Committee Annual 


Several important matters covering both soft- 
woods and hardwoods will be considered by the 
Central Committee on Lumber Standards when 
it meets in Washington, May 2, at the invita- 
tion of Secretary of Commerce Hoover. Soft- 
wood matters coming up for discussion will in- 
clude: Consideration of the action taken by the 
last general conference on reduction in widths 
of 4 to 12 inch finish and 6-inch patterned ma- 
terial; report on supply and demand of Amer- 
ican standard lumber; progress reports on the 
moisture content and shipping weight study, 
and uniform patterns for worked lumber, and a 
report on the progress being made in recogni- 
tion of the lumber standards by consumers. The 
present status and progress of hardwood stand- 
ardization and the rules submitted for hardwood 
interior trim will be among the hardwood items 
considered. 











Waste Prevention Contest Entries 


The National Lumber Bulletin points out 
that of the 87 entries of devices and methods 
applicable to the logging of timber and the 
milling of lumber filed in this year’s joint Na- 
tional-Regional waste prevention contests fully 
75 percent represent new and practical pieces 
of equipment which, upon universal adoption 
wherever conditions permit, would, it is conserv- 
atively estimated, save the equivalent of a bil- 
lion feet of lumber annually and lower the cost 
of its manufacture by at least $1 a thousand 
board feet. 

For example, one device is entirely automatic 
and foolproof, cheap in cost of operation and’ 
upkeep, yet will eliminate the back-breaking 
work of two men and maintain a steady flow of 
lumber over the grading and sorting chains; 
another will automatically turn all lumber on 
the trimmer chains and do away with the serv- 
ices of one man, while a third will prevent dam- 
age to dogs on the sawmill carriage and elimi- 
nate marring the face of cants when thrown 
against the dogs, and it costs $2.55. 

The waste prevention committee of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association has 
been called to meet Wednesday morning, April 
27, at 10 a. m., in the French room of the Con- 
gress Hotel, Chicago. The meeting was called 
a day in advance of the annual meeting because 
of the fact that a large number of practical 
and worthy entries have been received, calling 
for the undivided attention of the full member- 
ship of the committee in the matter of rating 
the entries and awarding prizes. The program 
of projects of the National Committee on Wood 
Utilization will also be considered by the com- 
mittee. 





INDUSTRIAL ‘ACCIDENTS cost people in Ohio 
more than $62,000,000 last year, estimates the 
Cleveland branch of the National Safety Coun- 
cil, which avers that practically all of these 
accidents could have been prevented. 
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Long Supply 
Assured You 


You need no longer worry 
about a dependable mill con- 
nection for your lumber. Do 
as hundreds of other buyers 
have done— 


Stock 
N.C 


\ 
Ge PINE 


Yard and Shed Stock 


Our present timber supply is 
sufficient to keep our mill going 
for years to come. - This virgin 
timber has a soft, even texture 
which enables us to manufac- 
ture lumber naturally suited to 
all building purposes. 


yore 


Investigate our facilities for ship- 
ping by rail and water today. 


ohnson & 
Wimsatt 


WASHINGTON, D. C. | 
_/ 
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Now-—Better 


Lumber Than Ever 


Our lumber has long been 
known for its good average 
quality, but now we can 
frankly say that we are pro- 
ducing better 


Southern Pine 
Yard and Shed Stock 


than ever before. We have just 
got into a fine new tract of splen- 
did virgin longleaf. We recently 
completed extensive repairs and 
improvements in our mill. Why 
not let us ship you a mixed car 
including some of our famous 


“Larite Flooring” 


You'll never regret giving our 
stock a trial. 


Carter - Kelley 
Lumber Co. 


Texas 
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etully Selected 
Fully Protected 


INTERIOR 
TRIM 
Reg. Trade Mark —Pat. applied for 
In Moisture-Proof Packages 
Keeps in perfect condition indefinitely. 
Originators and Sole Owners, 


| The West Cleveland Trim Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


























Old 
Reliable 


Maple, Birch, Beech 


FLOORING 


Made from Michigan’s Finest Stumpage 


We also manufacture Maple, Beech, 
Birch, Elm and Hemlock lumber. 


Reciever for WILLIAM HORNER 


Plant: Perkins Building, 
Soshemn Mich, Grand Rapids, Mich. 























News Notes from Ame 


Tacoma, Wash. 


April 9.—The five engineers representing the 
boroughs of greater New York, who are touring 
the Pacific Northwest to investigate actual condi- 
tions in the manufacture of hemlock, were guests 
today at the regular meeting of the Tacoma Lum- 
bermen’s Club. The visitors were introduced by 
Cc. J. Hogue, of the West Coast Lumber Bureau, 
who has been conducting the party. 

Thomas H. Heatley representing the borough 
of the Bronx, declared the members of the party 
have been impressed by the tests and demonstra- 
tion arranged for them during their trip. He 
went on to tell of the tests made in New York 
of so-called hemlock, for which inferior materials 
were mistakenly taken. Later tests, he said, have 
corrected the false impression madé at first. Edwin 
Wilkinson, of the borough of Brooklyn, stated 
frankly that there is no reason why western hem- 
lock should not have an established value as 
building material in eastern cities. “For a long 
time anything called hemlock was just hemlock 
to the eastern builders,” he said. “No matter 
how good it was the name condemned it. You must 
establish the value of your product, and when you 
do this the East is bound to use it.” Rollin C. 
Bastress, representing Manhattan, urged closer 
touch between the western manufacturers and east- 
ern builders to insure a better knowledge of the 
value of the Coast product. A. B. Cumins, of 
the borough of Richmond, declared that 90 percent 
of the construction in his district is frame, and 
that hemlock has a splendid opportunity there. 

“Frankly, when I left New York, I was doubt- 
ful as to the value of your western product,” he 
said. ‘I am sure that New York can safely use 
hemlock in many forms of construction.” 

George S. Long, chairman of the trade extension 
committee, closed the meeting with a short ad- 
dress. “We can not leave the hemlock when we 
take out the fir, as was formerly done in Wis- 
consin, Pennsylvania and New York,” he said. 
“We have to burn off the debris, and fire destroys 
any trees left standing. We must use the hem- 
lock now or lose it entirely. It is an economic 
necessity for us to find a market for it. If we 
try to push it for purposes where it should not 
be used we are wrong and we look to you to tell 
us where we can use it and where we should not. 
Next to our fir, the best wood in the world for 
all around construction use, I rank hemlock.” Mr. 
Long said that the reckless use of green wood of 
any species, by contractors seeking low costs, is 
responsible for much of the outcry against wood 
construction. 

The club meeting was followed by a technical 
discussion between the visiting engineers and the 
hemlock manufacturers, at which Mr. Long pre- 
sided. This morning the visitors were taken to 
the Ernest Dodge (Inc.) plant, where they wit- 
nessed some strength tests of hemlock lumber 
manufactured before their eyes. Later in the day 
they were taken to Mineral to see the largest 
Douglas fir tree in the world. They will leave for 
Longview tonight. 

The present eastbound intercoastal rate on lum- 
ber shipments to the Atlantic coast will be main- 
tained at $14 until May 31, according to word 
received by the representatives of the steamship 
lines here. This decision is made in spite of the 
fact that charter rates show an upward tendency, 
and quotations of $14.50 and $15 have been made 
frequently of late. 

May bookings of doors for export to Europe have 
shown a marked decline due to the new rate re- 
cently adopted by the steamship lines operating 
from the North Pacific to European ports. The 
new rate is on a measurement basis instead of by 
weight, as in the past. The tariff will be $10 
for each 40 cubic feet, which works out to an 
advance of about 10 cents on each door shipped. 
Door manufacturers here fear the export business 
will suffer in competition with the Scandinavian 
doors until adjustments have been made. Protests 
against the advance have been made, but the manu- 
facturers have little hope that the advance will 
not be maintained. 

Shipping Board figures made public this week 
show that Tacoma led Pacific coast ports during 
July, August and September of last year in lum- 
ber shipments to the Atlantic coast. Tacoma ship- 
ments exceeded the entire amount shipped by Ore- 
gon and California combined. From this port, 
109,000 long tons of lumber were sent to the 
Atlantic coast during the three months. 

Cargo shipments of lumber over the Tacoma 
docks last week: From the Shaffer, Baker and 


a 


McCormick docks and Portacoma piers, 2,540,009 
feet; St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., 1,800,000 
feet; Wheeler, Osgood Co., 600,000 feet; Defiance 
Lumber Co., 1,415,000 feet; Puget Sound Lumber 
Co., 200,000 feet; Dickman Lumber Co., 300,000 
feet; Mountain Lumber Co., 400,000 feet, anq 
Tacoma Lumber Co., 300,000 feet—a total of 7, 
555,000 feet. Destinations: California, 3,015,009 
feet; Atlantic coast, 925,000 feet: Japan and 
China, 2,000,000 feet ; Europe, 815,000 feet; South 
Africa, 200,000 feet, and the West Indies, 600,000 
feet. Other than lumber: California took 100,000 
shingles. The Atlantic coast took 314 bundles 
broom handles, 50,000 feet cross arms and 10,100 
doors. Europe took 29,000 doors, four carloads 
floor blocks and ten tons plywood. South Africa 
took 35 tons plywood and 800 doors. The Ha- 
waiian Islands took 500 doors. 

William L. Rawn, secretary-manager American 
Export Door Co., returned Monday from a trip to 
Europe. Mr. Rawn was abroad to arrange con- 
nections for the new export door company. Mr, 
Rawn said the prospects are good for a large 
sale of American doors abroad, but that the British 
markets are somewhat overstocked at present, and 
there may be a falling off in demand until the 
surplus is absorbed. Business conditions in Great 
Britain, he declared, show a marked improvement. 

Two new fire insurance rates filed with the State 
authorities by the insurance companies are causing 
much concern to Tacoma lumber manufacturers, 
One of the new rates indirectly hits wooden shin- 
gles by reducing the rates 5 cents on all schools, 
apartments, stables, garages and apartment build- 
ings where tile, slate or composition roofs are 
used. The other increases the rate on woodwork- 
ing plants not protected by automatic sprinkler 
equipment. The Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club has a 
committee working on the second proposition, and 
will probably take the question of shingle roof 
rates up at next week's meeting. 

Advance plans of the National Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association for the convention to be held 
here in August were received this week by John 
Dower, chairman of the Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club 
committee in charge of the arrangements. The 
convention will- open here Aug. 22 and will 
last the entire week. The first day will be devoted 
to visits to the principal Tacoma mills and to the 
annual meeting of the board of directors. The 
three following days will be devoted to the busi- 
ness sessions of the convention. A trip to Mount 
Tacoma will be made Aug. 27, and a visit to Vic- 
toria, B. C., by a specially chartered steamer Aug. 
28. Six special trains have already been arranged 
for the delegates, and others may be added later 
in the summer. 

The moving picture film recently put out by the 
Wheeler, Osgood Co., of the entire process of 
manufacturing doors, was shown to the members 
of the Tacoma Gyro Club at the regular meeting 
Wednesday. 

There will be no airplane patrol of the Wash- 
ington forests this year, it was announced today 
from Olympia. The army has not the funds to 
loan the man and planes. 

Walter G. Brix, of the Green River Lumber Co., 
is receiving congratulations on the birth of a 
second child March 25. The baby, a girl, has 
been named Kathleen Marie Brix. 


Spokane, Wash. 


April 9.—More orders and more shipments, with 
prices firmer, were reported for this week by In- 
land Empire lumbermen. The general feeling is 
optimistic. Loggers are being hampered by the 
unusually late spring, except some camps high 
up, which are hauling by sled. Cold weather 
is keeping down the flow of water in the streams, 
and as there have been heavier snow falls in the 
mountains than for years, lumbermen fear ex- 
cessively high water in June. Mills along the 
Pend Oreille and St. Joe rivers are getting their 
booms ready for the period of high water, and 
sawing as rapidly as possible to get all the logs 
they can out of dangér. 

The engine for the new Colburn mill of the 
Brown Lumber Co. arrived yesterday. Work is 
being rushed on the framework. 

The Long Lake mill of the Long Lake Lumber 
Co. is being put into shape to start sawing next 
week with one shift. Its Phoenix mill, in Spokane, 
operates the year around. 

The semiannual meetings of the district boards 
of Loyal Legion of Loggers & Lumbermen, began 
this week with that of Baker, Ore., held Thurs- 
day, with W. C. Ruegnitz, president, in the chair. 
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The various districts will have meetings at dif- 
ferent dates, up to and including that at Portland 
May 3. ‘The Spokane district meeting will be 
held April 21. The meeting of the board of 
directors will be held in Portland on May 16. 

Yesterday was Weyerhaeuser day at the Spokane 
Hoo-Hoo Club. ‘The gavel was turned over to 
Gene Reynolds by President L. G. Carr. Clarence 
Parker, secretary Everett safety council, gave an 
interesting account of the progress in requiring a 
physical examination of all employees. Follow- 
ing Mr. Parker’s talk, there were shown two reels 
of films of the operations of the Snoqualmie Lum- 
ber Co., Snoqualmie Falls, Wash. Last week’s 
program was in charge of the Consolidated Supply 
Co. This program was of a humorous nature. 
c. A. Bartleson and Lee Smith were star per- 
formers, and J. E. Shields presided. American 
Forest Week will be appropriately observed in 
Spokane through codperation between the Forest 
Service and the Spokane Hoo-Hoo Club. 


Astoria, Ore. 


April 9.—The coastwise business is showing un- 
mistakable signs of improvement, with larger num- 
bers of steam schooners operating than in some 
time, but this business is being done at very low 
prices. 

The purchase of the Whitney Lumber Co. by 
the Hammond Lumber Co. is expected to increase 
materially the volume of exports. The big Whit- 
ney mill on Tillamook Bay will give the Hammond 
Lumber Co. production such as it has not had 
since its mill at Astoria burned in September, 
1922. While most of this company’s business is 
coastwise and can be handled nicely out of Tilla- 
mook Bay, the foreign orders can not be shipped 
from that point, due to the lack of channel facili- 
ties. It is expected that the Hammond company 
will barge its export shipments to Astoria termin- 
als for assembling and loading. 

The heavy materials for the B-W Timber Co.’s 
new operations in the Nehalem Valley are largely 
being handled over Astoria terminals. The equip- 
ment is loaded on barges and towed up Young’s 
River to the terminus of the Tidewater Timber 
Co.’s railway, hauled to the summit between the 
Klaskanine and Nehalem valleys, and moved thence 
by highway to the logging camp site. The B-W 
company is now constructing its railroad down 
Buster Creek. This is a 5-mile extension of the 
Columbia & Nehalem River railway to tap the new 
company’s recent timber purchases. Work is being 


pushed. 
Portland, Ore. 


April 9.—A program of curtailment is being 
carried out by the fir mills of the Pacific North- 
west, with the ostensible view of stiffening a 
market handicapped by a larger production than 
the markets within reach seem willing to absorb. 
Among plants taking a short breathing spell is 
the great mill of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., at 
Longview, Wash., which M. B. Nelson says will 
be down for two weeks. Other mills are cutting 
down. their running time and stacking less lum- 
ber. 

The China market has gone glimmering for the 
time being, because of the revolution. Japan is 
buying a normal quantity, and Australia and 
South America are taking average shipments. At- 
lantic coast and California shipments are about 
normal. 

During March, lumber shipments by water from 
the Columbia River aggregated 44,716,485 feet. 
Of this quantity, 19,900,496 feet went to foreign 
ports, 15,018,989 feet to California, 9,418,000 feet 
to Atlantic coast ports and 379,000 feet to Gulf 
ports. During the three first months of the year, 
shipments aggregated 107,142,865 feet. The quan- 
tity shipped during the corresponding three months 
of 1926 was 144,567,843 feet. 

Exports of doors from Portland during the first 
quarter of 1927 were more than double those for 
the same period of 1926. This year’s shipments 
totaled 211,492 doors. Door manufacturers, 
through standardization of grades and patterns 
and advanced sales methods, are opening up new 
markets and expanding their foreign and domestic 
trade to a marked degree. The foreign demand for 
window sash and frames is also increasing. 

An advance of approximately ten cents a door 
in freight rate is to become effective May 1, under 
the new tariffs recently adopted by the Pacific 
Coast-European shipping conference. The rate 
will be based en measurements instead of weight. 


rica’s Lumber Centers 


It is feared it will have the effect of reducing, for 
a time at least, a now flourishing business. 
Thomas L. Heatley, Richard Brown, A. B. 
Comins, Rollin C. Bastress and Edwin Wilkinson, 
all building officials of New York City, were in 
Portland today to see for themselves the merits of 
western hemlock as a building material. After 
visiting several mills they will go to Longview, 
Wash. With the party were several representa- 
tives of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association. 


Vancouver, B. C. 


April 9.—Victoria lumber interests won an im- 
portant victory when the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way adopted a new freight schedule on export 
lumber over its Vancouver Island lines routed to 
Victoria. The new schedule was put in force con- 
currently with the opening of the new lumber as- 
sembly plant at Ogden Point, which will serve as 
a concentration base for cargo lumber shipments 
from Vancouver Island mills that are not located 
on tide water. The new schedule amounts to a re- 
duction of approximately 33 percent in some cases. 

R. V. Stuart, of the British Columbia forest 
service, has become secretary of the British Colum- 
bia Loggers’ Association. 

According to J. L. Finlayson, in charge of the 
research bureau of the British Columbia forest 
service, if the railroads would agree to carry 
low grade timber at lower rates than high grade, 
loggers would be induced to cut much of the 
material which under present conditions is wasted. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


April 12.—A slightly better tone to business is 
reported by some wholesalers. The retail yards 
are still awaiting the quickening effect of spring 
weather. The Baltimore & Ohio railroad has just 
put into effect a new schedule of freight rates to 
the Connellsville coke region, which will enable 
lumber producers to ship stock at lower prices. 
Continued heavy rains in the South have slowed 
up shipments. The yards are inquiring for some 
stocks, mostly in the way of replacements. The 
miners’ strike has not affected business greatly. 
In southern pine, a slight stiffening in prices of 
boards and dimension is reported. There have 
been advances also in some items of Idaho and 
Pondosa pines, particularly in Nos. 3 and 4, in 
the last ten days. Desirable items are cleaned up 
quickly, and dealers say it will require scraping 
to take care of mixed car business between now 
and the time new stocks come in. In hardwoods, 
the demand for oak bill stuff has increased. There 
is also a more active demand again for chestnut, 
especially chestnut squares. Basswood and hard 
maple are also in better demand. Red and sap 
gum are in an unsettled condition, the demand 
having fallen off. 

John W. Kendall, secretary Kendall Lumber Co., 
returned the last of the week from Oregon, where 
he inspected the company’s timber holdings. He 
found half the mills closed in the fir district. 

William B. Stayer, secretary Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association of Pennsylvania, underwent 
an operation Saturday for appendicitis. His con- 
dition is reported to be satisfactory. 


New York, N. Y. 


April 11.—The fir situation is just now attract- 
ing most interest of wholesalers, who have been 
notified of curtailment and price advances at the 
mills. The opinion of local distributers is that 
present demand does not justify further increases, 
even though the tone of the market today, per- 
haps in consequence of mill pressure, is firmer 
than it has been at any time this spring. 

F. C. Wickham and R. A. Caven have agreed to 
carry on ihe wholesale business of the late George 
F. Gray under the title “Estate of George F. 
Gray.” Mr. Gray’s widow will receive a per- 
centage of the gross profits. 

Cox & VanTuyl, of Wantagh, Long Island, were 
recently incorporated under the same style with 
Stanley M. Cox as president and treasurer, and 
W. Harold VanTuyl, vice president and secretary. 

Ryland R. Sizer, of Robert R. Sizer & Co., sailed 
recently on the liner Carmania to spend about six 
weeks in touring Europe. 

Volney Leggett has agreed to handle the busi- 
ness of the J. J. Newman Lumber Co. in New 
Jersey. Mr. Leggett has been the company’s rep- 
resentative in the New York area, and will con- 














ZINC 
100% Pure Paint 


A Comparison of Formulas Proves That. 
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Pure Carbonate Lead, 80% 
Pure Zinc Oxide; + 20% 
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Tinted with Pure Colors,Ground and Mixed 
with Pure Linseed Oil and Dryer—That’s All. 


Here’s your proof FREE! 
Get a sample can (sent free to any deal 
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More Sales -+- 
Careful Credit Granting== 


Increased Profits 
It’s simple arithmetic and can be easily done with the aid of 
Clancy’s Red Book Service 


of credit and sales information. This infor- 


mation makes credit granting safer for those who 
sell anything to concerns that make carload pines of lum- 
ber, millwork or other allied products. It is also an aid in 
selling to those classes as it gives the names of all carload 
buyers, new ones being furnished TWICE a week. 


Order the service now or at least write for rates and 
pamphlet No. 49-S. 


Try our Collection Department any time on ordinary past due 
or disputed accounts; whether or not you are a su! r. 


For rates ask for Pamphlet No. 49-C. 


Lumbermen’s Credit Association 
608 S. Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 


Eastern Headquarters: 35 S. William St. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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CI PACIFIC COAST Co 
(rete Seite Pine 


alifornia Sugar Pine 


and Arizona Soft Pine 
Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber. 


4sk LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 
Room 712 Railway Exchange CHIC AGO, ILL. 


Tel. Harrison 1295 











No.1 or No. 2 
Common S48 
West Coast 


HEMLOCK 


Here’s the kind of stock you and your 
customers will like. It’s cut from fine 
quality Upland timber and is nice,dry 
and bright. We can ship straight cars 
of 16’ or 18’ stock if you desire. Order 


some of it now. 


Pacific States 
Tas’ Lumber Co. 


REPRESENTATIVES : 


S. B.Marvin, 518 Peoples Gas Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 
K. J. Clarkson, 833 McKnight Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
James A. Harrison, P.O. Box 745, Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Joseph Lean, P. O. Box 774, Omaha, Nebraska 
Frank Probst, P.O. Box, 1187, Fargo, No. Dakota 
O. G. Valentine, P. O. Box, 171, Denver, Colorado 











The Polleys 
Lumber Co. 


Pondosa 


Manufacturers of 


> 





Pine 


Dry Selects 


General Offices and Mills: 
Missoula, Mont. 


Shipments via N. P. 
and Milwaukee Rys. 








CALIFORNIA 


White Pine 


Box, Shop 
and Clears 





H. B, -_—“— 
. id 
cut from high W. T. Virgin, cn 


altitude timber 
of fine quality. 


Clover Valley 
Lumber Co. 


LOYALTON, CALIFORNIA 


Vice-President 
R. H. Downman 
J. W. McWilliams 
Cc. D. Terwilliger, 

Sec.-Treas. & 

Gen. Manager 
FF. E. Walker, 
Asst. Sec. & Treas. 














tinue as such. The company’s accounts in New 
Jersey were handled until recently by the late 
G. B. C. Whitesell. 

Ratcliff Holmes entertained members of the 
Nylta Club last Friday night with his illustrated 
lecture, “Through Wildest Africa.” 

‘ Frank S. Hershey and John Chamberlain, both 
connected with Stone & Hershey, Newark, N. J., 
are on a trip to the South. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


April 12.—Lumber market conditions are not 
to the liking of sales managers here, who say 
that demand this month is not up to expectations. 
There has been some curtailment among southern 
pine producers and also on the Pacific coast. 
Hardwood demand is not so good and orders for 
cypress and redwood are not numerous. In the 
last ten days there has been some loss of strength, 
though reports of curtailment at the mills have 
halted that. 

While independent yards have not been produc- 
ing so much business of late, the line yards have 
been a little more active in the market. The 
demand continues to run heavily to mixed cars. 
Eastern demand remains slow. 


Duluth, Minn. 


April 11.—Distinct improvement in inquiry for 
northern pine is reported. Retail yards are said 
to have been ordering more mixed cars. List 
prices are generally well 





and miscellaneous freight at this time than a year 
ago. This gain, however, follows two quiet months 
While the northern pine mills have not been 
manufacturing much lumber since late in the fg 
the summer program of production is bound to pe 
restricted because of a shortage of raw materia), 
The northern hardwood mills also found difficulty 
in obtaining a normal volume of raw material this 
year. Curtailment in the production of western 
lumber also is baving an effect. Fir prices haye 
advanced slightly. Pondosa and-Idaho pine haye 
gone up a notch. Red cedar shingles are firmer, 
with advances of from 5 to 15 cents being recordeq, 
Green mixed pine lath are up about 25 cents, 
and lath manufacturers report demand improving. 
Prices of northern hardwoods are steady and firm, 
although slightly below those of last year at this 


time. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


April 12.—Firmer prices are being quoted, ac- 
cording to local operators, and West Coast lumber 
is very firm and is advancing. Southern pine is 
firmly holding at about the same levels. Hard- 
woods have taken on considerable firmness in the 
last few weeks, and higher prices are expected 
here in the future when the shortage of stocks 
becomes more acute in the North. A very good 
amount of lumber is being delivered to construc- 
tion jobs. A good part of it is for home building, 
of which there is a large volume in Milwaukee 
and the suburbs this season. While industrial in- 
quiries are being received, there is not much buy- 





maintained and are ex- 
pected to continue firm, 
especially as the winter 
log input was subnormal. 
Retailers are continuing 


to buy strictly on an 
immediate requirements 
basis. In house  build- 


ing, more wood siding is 
being specified this season 
in bills coming into re- 
tail yards. Cedar shin- 
gles are increasing in 
favor. 

Sawmill operations at 
Cloquet, Virginia and In- 
ternational Falls, Minn., 
are about normal, with 
log supplies ample for 
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some time ahead. The 
Scott-Graff Lumber Co. ~ 
is piling up supplies at 
its Duluth yard in 
preparation for opening 
its sawmill during the 
first week in May. Its 
interior finish plant is 
booked well ahead. 

P. Berke, manager 
Zenith Box & Lumber 
Co., Duluth, is preparing 








It is becoming popular to preserve old places of interest which at one 
time or another were the home of or partial abode of famous writers, 
poets, statesmen etc. and in this instance the old schoolhouse where 
Walt Whitman, American poet, learned his three ‘‘R’s,’’ at Wood- 
bury, L. I., N. Y., is being moved to a new site where Whitman’s 
admirers have arranged to preserve it for posterity. 


It is made of 
wood, of course 





to operate a portable mill at Moose Lake, Minn., 
in the cutting of box lumber. Comparatively few 
independent portable sawmills will be operated 
in northern Minnesota this season, as they have 
no log supplies. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


April 12.—Lumbermen reported in the last week 
that there had been an improvement in the demand 
for lumber throughout this locality. Even with 
the country roads still in bad condition, buying has 
been improved. Once the rural highways open and 
permit more consumptive buying, the small town 
lumbermen believe new work will start and hauling 
from the retail yards will be taken up in earnest. 

W. A. Bertram, president of the Bertram- 
Wright Lumber Co., line yard operators of Minne- 
apolis, has just returned from Thief River Falls, 
Minn., where he was in conference with five man- 
agers of yards. The managers reported that the 
yards are figuring on a larger number of bills than 
at this time a year ago. The volume of business 
in 1927 is expected to be greater than in 1926, and 
the profits are expected to be more satisfactory, 
the managers agreed. 

The Van Dusen-Harrington Co., issuing its first 
seasonal report of conditions in the Northwest, 
said that the soil is in better condition than it 
was a year ago and that there is sufficient moisture 
to germinate seed. Last year at this time there 
was a deficiency of moisture in Montana, North 
and South Dakota and Minnesota. “Most of our 
correspondents report that farmers in their dis- 
tricts are feeling quite optimistic over the crop 
prospects,” the report concluded. 

F. E. Williamson, vice president Northern Pa- 
cific railroad, who just has completed a trip over 
his line, said he was convinced that conditions 
throughout the territory are improving, since 
there is a greater movement of merchandise cars 





ing being done for future delivery. Local box 
factories report that there has been a little im- 
provement in business in all kinds of boxes and 
crates, and have been buying low grade hardwood. 
Factories turning out maple flooring state that 
while future orders are not large, there is a fair 
to good business from day to day, especially from 
local retailers. However, competition on flooring 
is very keen, and the price situation has not im- 
proved. Local millwork operators are booked for 
three months ahead, and one of them reported his 
factory was carrying more stock lumber than it 
ever did, this having been purchased early in the 
season. 


Boston, Mass. 


April 12.—The three big companies operating 
in eastern spruce are all quoting $40 base for 
frames, and report that orders are already being 
given at the $1 advance. It is not now prac- 
ticable to buy under $40 base unless the lumber 
comes from some small mill limited as to the sizes 
it can saw. This firming up of the spruce market 
seems to be reflected in a more confident attitude 
of sellers throughout the trade. 

Some of the specialists in West Coast lumber 
have advanced their mill shipment quotations to 
$33.50 c.if. for an ordinary schedule of dressed 
fir, whereas the range quoted a short time ago 
was $2@? less. ‘The steamship space situation 
calls for watching,” commented a well known ship- 
per today. “It is said that two of the large in- 
tercoastal lines have closed up all their space up 
to July at $14, and have booked a large part of 
their July space at the same rate. Some of the 
independent lines are endeavoring to close the re- 
mainder of their June space at $15. They are be- 
lieved to be getting it sometimes in a quiet way. 
A number of eastern wholesalers booked a consid- 
erable number of orders in January and February 
without space to cover, and these speculators now 
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find themselves in a very uncomfortable position.” 

Four lumber cargoes from the Maritime Prov- 
inces, two shipments of tropical woods from the 
philippine Islands and one from Costa Rica were 
the total of Boston receipts of foreign lumber last 


~ J. F. Gerrity Co. makes the interesting an- 
nouncement that it has just secured the contract 
for supplying 2,200,000 feet of lumber, consisting 
of southern pine and eastern spruce, to be used 
in the covstruction of a $4,000,000 plant for the 
Lawrence-Portland Cement Co., at Thomaston, Me. 

After an extended transatlantic tour, Martin 
A. Brown, organizer and head of the Woodstock 
Lumber Co. and its various allied activities, is 
again at his desk this week. Mr. Brown was ac- 
companied by his family and friends. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


April 12.—F rank Fish, secretary National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association, was the luncheon guest 
of the Philadelphia Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association Monday, and explained how the newly 
formed Hardwood Sales Corporation, comprised of 
thirty-two stockholder-manufacturers of northern 
hardwoods, will operate to the advantage of the 
wholesaler. The corporation, Mr. Fish said, will 
sell through the usual wholesale channels. F. A. 
Dudley, president of the Philadelphia association, 
reminded the members of the quarterly meeting 
to be held April 28, and also urged a 100 percent 
representation at Atlantic City for the annual 
convention of the National-American Wholesale 
Lumber Association. 

The newest firm in the retail lumber business 
here in Philadelphia is Hyde & Richardson, which 
begins this week on the site of the old Lloyd yard 
at 29th and Sedgely Avenue. The office has been 
completed and the firm is carrying a full stock. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


April 9.—Several of the local yards report that 
deliveries are behind time, and that demand con- 
tinues on the increase. The rail demand for 
California pines, redwood and white fir all show 
remarkable increases during March, with export 
trade also looking up. One of the features of the 
month was the amount of pencil stock cedar 
shipped. This totaled 300,000 feet. Australia 
trade increased, with a corresponding increase in 





‘price, shipments averaging slightly more than $64 


a thousand feet, compared to $57 for the previous 
month. Another notable increase was made in 
white fir, which seems to be gaining favor among 
the contractors and builders where heavy timbers 
are needed. More than 4,000,000 feet in No. 2 
dimension was sold during the month, with other 
sizes and grades showing a corresponding gain. 

Havoc has again struck the lumber shipping 
along the Pacific coast. The Charles Nelson 
steamer Necanicum is reported sinking off the 
California coast after having been caught in a 
gale off Coos Bay. The cargo of lumber has been 
jettisoned. 


New Orleans, La. 


April 11.—The week developed little change 
in market conditions, judged by local comment. 
Southern pine bookings registered a modest gain, 
cypress sales held their volume and possibly a 
little better, and the hardwoods apparently main- 
tained the pace of the preceding week. But the 
seasonal gains expected at this time are disap- 
pointingly slow. Hand-to-mouth' buying predom- 
inates, and prices show little change either way. 
In cypress, mixed car trade is the backbone of 
the current business. In southern pine, lower 
grade items seem to have the better call. In 
hardwoods, thick elm and maple, and FAS sap 
sum, are rated the leaders, with some pick-up 
in the demand for box grades. Cypress produc- 
tion is reported normal in this territory; southern 
pine production showed moderate increase; the 
hardwood cut is still curtailed by high water. 

Hargrove Bros., who have been operating near 
Abbeville, La., are putting in a sawmill at Cypress 
Point, near Gueydah, La., having contracted, ac- 
cording to report, for several million feet of cy- 
Press and tupelo timber from the swamps in that 
Vicinity. 

Edward Bornman, of the Bornman Lumber Co., 
at Clarksdale, Miss., was last week elected presi- 
dent of the Clarksdale Rotary Club. 

Ten carloads of fir lumber consigned to the Gulf 
Ship Co., at Pascagoula, Miss., arrived at the com- 
pany’s ship yard the other day and will be manu- 
factured into barges to be used by the Missouri 
Valley Bridge & Iron Co. in building a bridge across 
the Tensaw River at Hurricane, Ala. This is said 
to be the first time that “lumber other than pine” 
has been used in the Pascagoula ship yard. 


Albuquerque, N. M. 


April 11.—On April 15, cutting operations are 
to begin near McNary, Ariz., by the Cady Lumber 
Corporation on the timber in the Sitgreaves na- 
tional forest. This sale contemplated annual cuts 
of 55,000,000 feet for four years. The stumpage 
rate is $2.50 a thousand. Because of this and 
other sales, the cut in 1927 from the national for- 
ests of the southwestern district will probably ex- 
ceed that of 1926 by 30.000,000 feet. 

Oscar Johnson has about 400,000 feet more to 
saw at his present site near La Ventana, and his 
next setting, nine miles above, has available 30,- 
000,000 feet, it is said. 

Robert Haynie has moved the H. T. McCurdy 
mill from Espanola to the La Ventana vicinity, 
now reached by the Cuba extension railroad. 

J. J. Salazar & Son have finished sawing the 
3,000,000 feet purchased from Hugh Bryan, and 
at a new setting near Cuba are cutting White Pine 
Lumber Co. timber that is remote from logging 


spurs. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


April 11.—Heavy rains last week kept Georgia 
mills from increasing their pine output, and also 
interfered seriously with logging operations. Nor 
did retail demand show any improvement, though 
industrial and railroad call is reported slightly 
better. Prices are still weak, but have gathered 
a little strength, a number of mill quotations on 
ceiling, flooring, partition, shortleaf and longleaf, 
showing average increases of $1 to $1.50 the last 
ten days. Retailers have improved their takings 
a little, but for the most part are still buying 
for immediate needs only, though their own busi- 
ness is beginning to show steady improvement. 
Reports of the roofer market are more encourag- 
ing than in several weeks, with eastern and south- 
eastern yard call showing improvement, and mills 
increasing their output. Prices, too, are more 
stable, with Georgia roofers averaging $18 to $19 
for No. 2 and better, some mills with established 
eastern markets getting up to $18.50 and $19.50. 
No. 3 prices are $11 to $12.50. Quotations on kiln 
dried stock are about $3 higher than the above. 


Hattiesburg, Miss. 


April 11.—There has been considerable im- 
provement in demand for lumber during the last 
two weeks, and inquiries are very heavy. There 
is no indication of an increase in production, and 
it is not likely that there will be any this sum- 
mer. The demand for shed and yard stock is 
particularly good, and car material is somewhat 
more active. Production of small mills is still 
below normal because most of them are in wet 
places, and rains are coming close enough together 
to cause them trouble in logging. 


Beaumont, Tex. 


April 11.—The southern pine market continues 
weak, the only exception being in the case of 1x8, 
1x10 and 1x12-inch, Nos. 2 and 3 common, which 
are scarce and seemingly in greater demand than 
usual. Seasonal demand is slow, except in Texas 
and Oklahoma, both of which States are taking 
largely of all sorts and descriptions of pine lum- 
ber. The North, East and middle West sections 
have not as yet come into the market for spring 
buying, due to unusually late cold spells. Im- 
proved conditions are expected with better weather. 

The hardwood market is not yet up to normal 
for this period. Hand-to-mouth buying seems to 
be done and manufacturers are frankly pessimistic 
in their view of conditions. Automobile plants 
are buying somewhat more freely, but furniture 
factories are placing very few orders. 


Warren, Ark. 


April 11.—The Arkansas soft pine market has 
developed silghtly heavier demand. Prices have 
shown no tendency to advance, but are somewhat 
firmer. Yard items are moving in straight cars, 
especially No. 2 boards and 6-inch strips. Demand 
is good for finish and finish products, prices hold- 
ing firm. Floorings are not moving readily, some 
mills selling B&better flooring at concessions, as 
stocks of this are rather heavy at most mills. 
Piece stuff is moving in small quantities in mixed 
cars. Inquiries from dealers indicate some buy- 
ing, for demand during the last few months has 
been lower than usual. There is some inquiry 
from the industrials. Buying of car material, 
especially siding, has been heavier this week than 
for some time. Production has. been normal, 
despite a continuance of heavy rains, Shipments 
and new business are under production. Small 
mill production continues low. 


C3 PACIFIC COAST Co 








MIXED CAR 


Shipments from our 


Minnesota 
Transfer 
Yards 


are not only a convenience, but by 
usually filling orders the same day we 
get them assures prompt arrival. 





“Bridal Veil” Bungalow Siding 
Big Timbers—Long Fir Joist— 
Fir—Cedar—Spruce—Western 
Pine Lumber and Red Cedar 
Shingles. 


Shipments may also be made from our 
Mills at Granite Falls, Wash. 








A request for prices promptly given. 


H. B. WAITE 


LUMBER CO. 


Minneapolis, - ~ ° 





Minn. 














Battens and Lattice 
in straight cars or mixed with other items of 
Mouldings & Fir Yard Stock 


ALSO FACTORY LUMBER 
BOTH SPRUCE AND FIR 


JOHN D. COLLINS 


White Seattie, 


Bi )6=—l LumberCo. = Wii: 























When You Think Lumber 
THINK “HANSEN-NIEDER” 


Representation at source 
of supply. 


HANSEN-NIE DER 
LUMBER CO,ING. - 


1029 HenryBldg:, SEATTLE 














Lumbermen’s Exchange 
R. P. PRAY R. H. BROWNE 


California PIN E 


White and Sugar 


and North Coast Lumber, Box Shooks, 
Cut Stock, Mouldings 


ase 57 Fir Netons! SAN’ FRANCISCO 


THE ACTUARY DOES A MAN’S WORK 


And does it accurately. A book to use for figuring 
moulding, lumber bills, car freights, car invoices, yard 
inventories, odd sizes, etc. Has a table for determining 
the list of new mouldings, a table of prices on door and 
window stock, a table of measurements on wall board 
in 32 and 48-inch widths and various other valuable 
tables. The Lumberman’s Actuary, price postpaid, bound 
fin leather, $8.50. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 8. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 
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Co PACIFIC COAST Co 


Douglas Fir 
and Western 
Hemlock 


Lumber and 
Timbers 





Here is the place to 
get any stock you re- 
quire—green or dry, 
rough orsurfaced, any 
size or grade. Just 
send us a memoran- 
dum of your require- 
ments and let us dem- 
onstrate our service 
to you. 


We cut timbers all 
sizes up to 80 feet in 
length. 


Car and Cargo 
Shipments Anywhere. 


DEMPSEY 


Lumber Co. 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON 














ALASKA 
SPRUCE 


BRINGS 
MORE 
MONEY 


wHy 7? MERIT 


AIR DRIED FACTORY STOCK 
AND CLEARS— 
Shipment anywhere. 


NORTHWEST SPRUCE CO. 
968 Stuart Building, | SEATTLE, WASH. 


REPRESENTING: 
Ketchikan Spruce Mills, - 
Wrangell Lumber & PowerCo. - 
Juneau Lumber Mills, - - - 





Ketchikan, Alaska 
Wrangell, Alaska 
Juneau, Alaska 

















H Cascade Mountain 
Your customers will 
like this high quality 
lumber and you will 
be well pleased with 
our service. Daily 
capacity — 225,000’ 
lumber; 150,000 
shingles; 50,000 lath. 








Also FIR 
SPRUCE 
CEDAR 
Lumber 
Lath and 
Shingles. 


White River Lumber Co. 


ENUMCLAW, WASH. 














Bogalusa, La. 


April 11.—Robert Beard, a member of the sales 
force of the Great Southern Lumber Co., who has 
been transferred to the Pennsylvania territory, 
was a visitor at the mill of the company last 
week. 

The mill of the Lamar Lumber Co., this city, 
will begin operations Monday, April 18, it was 
announced here last week. Victor M. Scanlon, 
president of the company, has been on the scene 
for the last month overseeing operations. J. M. 
Grimmett, the general manager, has been a resi- 
dent of the city for the last six weeks, during 
which time he has been active in superintending 
the construction activities of the company. « The 
mill, representing an investment of $1,000,000, is 
located in Northwest Bogalusa on a tract of 96 
acres. The buildings are of frame construction 
on concrete foundations. The logs will be brought 
to the mill by railroad. The operation will have 
a capacity of from 75,000 to 80,000 board feet of 
hardwood lumber daily. The directors of the com- 
pany are V. M. Seanlon, G. L. Hawkins, J. H. 
Grimmett, W. H. Sullivan, J. H. Cassidy, Delos R. 
Johnson, F. W. Foote, 8S. T. Alcus, F. W. Williams 
and J. H. Denham. 

The hardwood timber crop is a valuable one 
in Washington Parish and the opening of the new 
mill of the Lamar Lumber Co. will aid further 
to develop this resource. The pioneer in the hard- 
wood industry in this section of the State is the 
Baer & Thayer Hardwood Co., of this city. Since 
entering the field this company has been a heavy 
buyer of hardwood logs and standing timber. Its 
checks to timber owners and to employees have 
aided in no small degree in making Bogalusa one 
of the important industrial centers of the State. 


Brookhaven, Miss. 


April 11.—Orders from the domestic markets 
have not been quite so numerous, but there has 
been excellent export business. Orders have about 
equalled production, and shipments are just a little 
ahead of shipments for last month. 

Flooring in 3- and 4-inch has shown excellent 
movement in B&better and No. 2 grades in short- 
leaf, and excellent movement in Nos. 1 and 2 long- 
leaf. Rift grades in No. 2 common have shown 
nice movement, but upper grades of rift have been 
going rather slowly. Drop siding movement con- 
tinues good and surplus stocks are much lower 
than they have been for a number of months. The 
mills have just about run up all surplus drop 
siding strips that they have been carrying. Ceil- 
ing in %x4-inch has shown considerable activity 
in No. 1 and better grades, with slight movement 
in the lower grades, while No. 2 %x4-inch ceiling 
has shown excellent movement, but there has been 
only a slight movement of No. 1 and better grades. 
Partition, %x4-inch, has shown nice movement in 
No. 1 and better grades in both longleaf and short- 
leaf, and is showing a heavy oversale in No. 2 
longleaf, with a slight surplus in No. 2 shortleaf. 

The export market is absorbing much of the 
1x10-inch and narrower longleaf stock in saps, 
while 12-inch B&better longleaf is showing only 
fair activity. Shortleaf finish in 1l-inch is show- 
ing rather nice movement, but production seems 
ahead of orders. Call is very largely for specified 
widths and lengths, which are rather hard to 
supply. The thicker sizes of finish have shown 
only nominal activity. Fencing in 4-inch is show- 
ing a slight surplus in shortleaf, with no surplus 
in longleaf. Fencing and flooring, 6-inch, are very 
badly oversold in longleaf, with a fairly heavy 
surplus of shortleaf. Boards in 8-, 10- and 12-inch 
widths in longleaf are not in surplus, while a 
reasonable surplus is shown in these widths in 
shortleaf. The thicker sizes of boards, such as 
5/4 and 6/4 inch, No. 2 common, are showing very 
light surplus and stocks are badly broken. Fencing, 
4-inch No. 3 common, is still oversold in both 
longleaf and shortleaf. Fencing, 6-inch No. 3 
common, is showing no surplus in longleaf, and 
is oversold in shortleaf, while flooring in 6-inch 
No. 3 S2S&CM, droppings from No. 2 common, is 
showing some surplus. Boards in 8- and 12-inch 
widths in longleaf are showing a slight surplus, 
while 10-inch width is oversold. New stock sheets 
for April show a slight surplus of 8-, 10- and 12- 
inch shortleaf. The activity in grain door lumber 
has resulted in sale of No. 4 boafds at a price 
$1 better than has been secured over a long period. 
This is indicative of a shortage. The grain door 
makers are now intensely interested in No. 3 com- 
mon. Box shook business has been active, and 
the lower grades are much oversold. 

No. 1 and No. 2 lath still remain rather slow, 
and prices are very disappointing. The shingle 
market remains about as reported for the last 
several weeks. 

Longleaf B&better moldings can be supplied in 
nice quantities, whereas shortleaf moldings are 
oversold for something like ninety days. 





—emtnsiiel 

There has been considerable activity in the 
dimension market and dimension stocks are bag) 
broken in longleaf and shortleaf, particularly jp 
No. 2 grade. No. 1 shortleaf dimension ig ghoy. 
ing in nice surplus, with stocks balanced. No, 3 
dimension is in very light surplus. Longleaf 
timbers remain extremely firm, with heavy over. 
sales in evidence. Shortleaf timbers remain fairly 
inactive, with prices hardly sufficient for this 
class of material. The export demand from some 
countries continues very brisk, while others are 
only slightly interested. 

The hardwood market continues fairly strong, 
mills showing very light stocks of dry lumber, 

Gordon L. Chapline, of Lawson & MacMurray, 
Hoboken, N. J., spent a number of days Visiting 
the mills. 


Jackson, Miss. 


April 11.—Southern pine manufacturers anq 
wholesalers reported heavy shipments in March, 
Most of the sawmills not only shipped their ent 
but reduced stocks. Demand continues strong, 
Mill stocks of some items of common lumber are 
low and prices are firmer. No particular change 
has been noticed in the upper grades, although a 
few operators have been able to reduce their stocks 
of some items of finish. Operating conditions 
among the southern pine mills continue good, 
Some interference by heavy rains and high water 
has been reported by operators of central and 
northern Mississippi, and dry stocks of 2x4’s are 
scarce in that section. Prices on short 2x4’s are 
firm. Demand for export stock of all kinds is 
very good. Prices are firm, with 30 cubic average 
at $45; prime at $85 to $90, saps at $52 to $55, 
and scantling at $33 to $35, f.o.b. cars, port. Lath 
are in much better demand and prices have moved 
up at least 50 cents on No. 1 and No. 2 common 
kiln dried. On account of the low price of lath, 
a number of manufacturers have discontinued say- 
ing their No. 2 and, in some instances have dis- 
continued making lath, putting this stock into 
other items. 

C. E. Klumb, general sales manager Finkbine 
Lumber Co., together with Mrs. Klumb and their 
little daughter, Betty, last week drove to Astoria, 
Ill., the former home of Mrs. Klumb. Mr. Klumb 
returned the latter part of the week. 


Norfolk, Va. 


April 11.—The North Carolina pine market has 
been very quiet during the last week and this con- 
tinued state of affairs has caused most of the 
miilmen to be rather pessimistic. Some are still 
hopeful that demand will pick up during the rest 
of the month and that the month’s business will 
compare favorably, if not better, with that done 
during March. There is some lumber being bought 
all the time but in small quantities and the mill- 
men are too eager to sell stock. Buyers realize 
this and wait until the last minute before placing 
new business, playing one buyer against another 
for lower prices. Just how long millmen can con- 
tinue to sell a great number of items at and below 
cost, and get any fun out of it, is hard to fathom. 
The mills have some surplus stock but are sold 
ahead on a number of items and, therefore, in 
pretty good position to hold prices. Buyers are 
not gaining so much by a disrupted market for 
they hardly know how to buy and if the mills 
will just have a little patience, they will soon 
be able to dispose of what surplus stock they have 
at fair prices unless the whole country is going 
to pot and that is not likely. Some retail yards 
are already reporting a better business but they 
are not buying stock; they are waiting for the 
mills to sell, and there is a big difference. 

There has been no change for the better in de- 
mand for band or circular sawn 4/4 edge No. 2&- 
better and just when this is going to move better 
is hard to tell. Yards havé not large stocks of 
this item but are not going to buy unless necessity 
forces them to do so. Four-quarter No. 2&better 
stock widths circular sawn is moving better and 
due to the fact that the trade is being very 
earnestly solicited for business of this sort, buy- 
ers are offering very low prices but really do not 
expect acceptance. If these very low prices are 
accepted by the mills, the buyers are thrown into 
a state of uncertainty and delay buying every- 
thing just to see what the market is really going 
to do. Eastern buyers are being fooled on No. 
2&better rough finish, for a great deal of this 
stock is moving right now into the lower and upper 
Mississippi Valley. Four-quarter edge No. 2, also 
stock widths, have been quiet along with other 
good lumber but as soon as the yards move out 
some flooring etc., these items will be in better 
demand. Nobody is going to buy something they 
do not need. Five-quarter and thicker No. 2&bet- 
ter have been quiet and the same is true of bark- 
strips and miscuts, rough and dressed. 

The 4/4 edge No. 1 box kiln dried rough market 
has been in a rather peculiar shape. A number 
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of mills are oversold but can not ship for the rea- 
gon that many box makers are stocked up with 
pine at present and are securing little new pine 
pusiness. Good air dried edge seems to be coming 
out. slowly due to short periods of heavy rains 
throughout the South. Conditions have been 
against the proper drying of lumber in the South 
for some time. Four-quarter No. 1 stock box has 
quieted down during the week both in rough and 
dressed but few mills are worrying as there is 
little kiln dried or air dried lumber available for 
prompt shipment due to stock being oversold. 
Four-quarter edge No. 2 box has been very dull 
and unless something unforeseen happens, the de- 
mand is apt to be light for several weeks longer. 
A number of mills are sold ahead but are handi- 
capped by now being held up on shipments. Four- 
quarter No. 2 stock box has been quiet also but 
this always moves spasmodically and demand next 
week may be brisk or may continue dull. Four- 
quarter box bark strips rough and dressed have 
been quiet. Sales made by mills now to whole- 
salers cover old orders taken some time back while 
speculating on how long bark strips would con- 
tinue very active. 

There seems to be a little more activity to de- 
mand for flooring and other planing mill items in 
mixed cars, but planing mill men are hoping for 
a much larger increase during the month so that 
prices will be more uniform after some of the 
surplus stock now carried is moved out. There 
is not apt to be very much improvement from the 
North and East this early in the season but the 
South should be taking more flooring, finish etc., 
as building operations down here are started much 
earlier. Kiln dried and air dried roofers have 
been quiet during the last week, with prices re- 
maining the same. Dressed framing has been mov- 
ing fairly well but rough stock has been dull. 
‘There is not a great deal of good framing avail- 
able and a brisk demand for a short while will be 
apt to bring higher prices quickly. 


Houston, Tex. 


April 11.—The lumber market here is quiet. 
Southern pine production holds up, but high 
waters have slowed down hardwood production. 
Pine exports have increased and prices in that 


nected with one of the importing firms of Ham- 
burg, visited the Laurel mills last week. 


Shreveport, La. 


April 11.—The rainfall this week throughout 
most of Louisiana, Arkansas, Mississippi and east- 
ern Texas has been extremely heavy for this sea- 
son. Logging for both pine and hardwood mills 
has been very greatly impeded. The smaller mills, 
that have to haul to the railroad, are down in 
many places. The big mills are getting a larger 
percentage of the business, but are not booking a 
large volume. Few orders are being turned down 
if they appear to be at market prices. There is 
very little price fluctuation, moreover, and if a 
mill has the stock a trade goes through without 
any discussion. The mills are booking offered 
business up to their capacity, and there seems to 
be a reasonable amount of orders on the books. 


Macon, Ga. 


April 12.—Roofer manufacturers in this territory 
were further encouraged this week by liberal orders 
from the East and North. There has been a 
stiffening in prices, with the improvement in de- 
mand. Few of the mills in this territory are oper- 
ating to capacity, and some have not resumed 
operations after the shutdown of several weeks 
ago. Conditions look much better for the roofer 
trade. 

Longleaf pine manufacturers report no change 
in prices for the week, and a continued good de- 
mand for their products, especially from the rail- 
roads. Production has been close to normal, 
though logging conditions are not entirely satis- 
factory. 


Lumber Ger Hata Shand Gaveins 


The illustrations herewith bring out the fact 
that garage builders are building to accommodate 
two cars and more, where only a few months ago 
they planned to shelter but one. This is to be 
noticed throughout the entire Chicago suburban 
building district. It is substantiated by Carl B. 











Nelson, manager of the 











Park Ridge (Ill.) yard 
of the Edward Hines 
Lumber Co., who tells of 
recently furnishing lum- 
ber for a private resi- 
dence garage in Des 
Plaines sheltering eight 
cars at one time. 





Builders are seeking to 
secure more room for 
other than car-storage 
purposes. The upper 
rooms are wall board 
lined, with an abundance 
of light. Most garages 
nowadays are provided 
with heat, so that the 
extra room is to be used 
all winter as well as in 
the summer time. 





Throughout the _ dis- 





trade are better. Timbers are in especially good 
demand for foreign markets. Interior trim is 
taking considerable sap gum, red gum, oak and 
tupelo. There is an increased activity in cypress, 
and oak flooring is picking up. Box factories 
‘continue to operate full time. 

J. W. Derby, of the Derby Lumber Co., of Monte- 
rey, Mexico, was in Houston Friday. He bought 
several cars of high grade lumber from local 
firms. : 

Several local lumber firms are represented at the 
first annual exhibit of Houston-made products at 
tthe City Auditorium this week. Furniture, fencing, 
woodwork and bird houses are among the wood 
exhibits. 


Laurel, Miss. 


April 11.—Demand for pine has been fairly 
active. The local mills report considerable sales 
of all varieties of pine, with lower grades and 
special cutting especially featured. Some items 
of Nos. 2 and 3 common are selling for $1 to 
$1.50 over what -was ‘being obtained two or three 
weeks ago. Considerable railroad cutting has been 
‘offered and at fairly good prices. Plaster lath are 
stronger than for some time. Some sales in this 
section have been made at $4. Northern buyers 
are beginning to find that there are practically 
no lath stocks at mills. Finish and upper grade 
floorings continue slow. The export situation 


shows some improvement, but not as much as 
‘does the domestic market. 
Herman Gehlsen, of Hamburg, Germany, con- 


trict it easily is to ‘be 
seen that lumber is the favorite material for 
these extra space buildings. 


BASAL SGSGLGAG“GQG&’s®#: 


Patents Recently Issued 


The following patents of interest to lumbermen re- 
cently were issued from the United States Patent Office. 
Copies may be obtained from R. E. Burnham, patent and 
trade-mark attorney, Continental Trust Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C., at 20 cents each. State number of patent 
and name of inventor when ordering: 

1,622,209. Boring and reaming tool. Charles B. Rob- 


inson, Wilmington, Ohio, assignor to Irwin Auger Bit 
Co., same place. 


1,622,237. Power saw. Ralph M. Kennedy, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
1,623,020. Machine for cutting grooves in flat pan- 


els. Charles B. Norris, Grand Rapids, Mich., assignor 
to Haskelite Manufacturing Corporation. 

1,623,261. Method and machine for shredding wood. 
Frank J. Moore, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 

1,623,290. Portable saw. Fred W. Wappat, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

1,623,621. Gage for mortising machines. Victor H. 
Kelley, Madison, Wis., assignor to Madison Tool & 
Stamping Works, same place. 


1,623,626. Mortising machine. William Loeffler, She- 
boygan, Wis. 
1,623,854. Sawmill carriage offset. John H. Rooney, 


Susanville, Calif. 


1,623,908. Chain driven belt feed works for sawmills. 
George E. Campbell, Chattanooga, Tenn., assignor to 
Wheland Co., same place. 


C7 PORTLAND, ORE. 








Sumpter Valley 


Pi 
Soft Textured Ine 


This is some of the softest, 
finest textured lumber you 
ever handled. A trial car will 
make you a steady customer. 
We can furnish anything you 
need in Western lumber pro- 
ducts. Let us quote you. s - 


H. J. Anderson Lumber Co., Inc. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers. 
301-338 Northwestern 
Bank Buildi 


uilding, Portland, Oregon 














Willapa Lumber Co. 
Fir 


Spruce 

Hemlock 
Our Specialty 
Vertical Grain Uppers 


Mills: - - RAYMOND, WASH. 
General Sales Office: PORTLAND, ORE. 
Chicago Representative 
Western Wood Products Co., Tribune Tower 


Old 
Growth 











SALES AGENTS: 
Griswold-Grier Lumber Co. 
Evergreen Lumber Co. 





Service-Quality 
Douglas Fir - Joists 
Long Dimension - Timbers 
Bridge Ties - Planks 


WRITE US. 


The Griswold Lumber Co. 


Gasco Building, PORTLAND, ORE. 























| Sitka Spruce 


We cut our own timber, in a modern 
Band Mill, equipped with latest type 
Kilns and High Speed Planers. 


| OUR SPECIALTY IS SHOP. 
65 TO 80% EDGE GRAIN 
We Also Manufacture 


FIR AND HEMLOCK 


LUMBER AND LATH 
Capacity 150,000 Feet 8 Hours. 


Winchester Bay Lumber Co. 


SALES OFFICE: 
910-11 Porter Bidg., PORTLAND, ORE. 


Mill at Reedsport, Ore., 
| MEMBER WEST COAST LUMBERMEN’S ASSN. 
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VANLANDINGHAM LBR. CO. 


19 So. LaSalle St, CHICAGO | 


Telephone — State 6427 


W.B. Vanlandingham Lawrence F. Braun 
E. T. Vanlandingham William E. Krueger 
C. B. Cunningham James Allee 





Southern Pine 

West Coast Products 
Hardwood Flooring 
Hardwood Lumber 


SALES SERVICE 


on a Commission Basis. 

































Joun A. Spencer Lumser Co. 
Suite 800, 624 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Wholesale and Commission 





er ea FIR AND 
CALIFORNIA YELLOW 
WHITE PINE PINE 


Southern Hardwoods 







































GILBERT NELSON & CO. 


Public Accountants 
If SOUTH LASALLE STREET 


CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE RANDOLPH 2220 














The Dual Service Card 


As a bearer of your name most 
any card will serve, 
but if you place 
value on 
proper card 









representa Perer.Co 
tion you pit tesumen.on 
ought to 

use 


Wiggins Peerless Patent Book-Form Cards 


They perform the dual service of announcing you or your sales- 
men, while at the same time adding prestige to your house. Send 
for tab of specimens; detach them one by one and observe the 
superiority of Wiggins engraved cards. You will like their smooth 
edges and the way they are encased in convenient book form style. 


The John B. Wiggins Company 
Established 1857 
Engravers VlateMakers Die Embossers 
1108 South Wabash Avenue CHICAGO 















































Estimateand Delivery Record Book 


This book is so designed, that, with less work than 
usual, the Balance-To-Go of any item is SHOWN CON. 
TINUOUSLY, and you do not need to spend anything 
more than the cost of ordinary record books to have 
this advantage. 

The delivery record forms are on the back of the 
original estimate that is retained in the book. You can 
ase the delivery form for the estimate facing it. 

The book contains 180 estimates and duplicates ruled— 
40 lines to the page—360 sheets 94x16 inches and 6-page 
A to Z index. It is bound in heavy canvas with carbon 
paper and press board. 


Postpaid, $4.75 


American Lumberman **' %,,Dcertorn St. 











W. Morgan, of the Morgan Hardwood Co., 
Meridian, Miss., made a business trip to Chicago 
this week. 


J. M. Willett, president of the Aberdeen Lum- 


ber Co., returned this week from a four months’ 
trip to France and England. 


John Brennan, of the R. Connor Co., Marsh- 
field, Wis., was in Chicago this week calling on 
the northern hardwood trade. 


J. F. Higman, of the J. F. Higman Lumber 
Co., St. Joseph, Mich., was in Chicago on Mon- 
day of this week calling on the local trade. 


M. Gilliam, of the Gillliam-Felkner Lumber Co., 
retailer of Leesburg, Ind., when in Chicago April 
11 reported an increase in business over a year 
ago. 


W. B. Heinemann, president of the B. Heine- 
mann Lumber Co., Wausau, Wis., spent a day in 
Chicago last week calling on the northern hard- 
wood trade. 


Charles F. Ruggles, prominent timber owner 
of Manistee, Mich., passed through Chicago this 
week on his return from a business trip to 
Kansas City, Mo. 


F. W. Long, sales manager of the Wisconsin- 
Michigan Lumber Co., Eagle River, Wis., spent 
a day in Chicago this week en route to Ohio 
on a business trip. 


Cc. A. Stafford, vice president of the Rath- 
borne, Hair & Ridgway Co., who was operated 
on recently, is making satisfactory progress 
and expects to be home from the hospital in a 
week or two. 


Cc. M. Smalley, secretary of the E. A. Thorn- 
ton Lumber Co., returned this week from a 
three months’ vacation in Havana, Cuba, and 
Florida. He has some rare fish stories to re- 
late to his friends. 


G. A. Kramer, sales manager of the Redwood 
Manufacturers Co., Pittsburg, Calif., was in 
Chicago this week conferring with the White 
Star Lumber Co., local representative for the 
Redwood company. 


Roy M. Cross, vice president and general man- 
ager of the Cross Lumber Co., of Salt Lake City, 
Utah, was chosen president of the Utah State 
Automobile Association at the annual meeting of 
the directors last week. 


P. D. Flanner, secretary and treasurer of the 
Flanner Co., maple and birch flooring manufac- 
turer of Blackwell, Wis., spent several days in 
Chicago last week on his return from a business 
trip to Washington and New York. 


Mandel Nieder, vice president of the Hanson- 
Nieder Lumber Co., wholesaler of Seattle, 
Wash., when in Chicago last Friday expressed 
the opinion that the curtailed production of fir 
is having a beneficial effect on the market. 


George W. Jones, president of the George W. 
Jones Lumber Co., Appleton, Wis., was in Chi- 
cago this week on his return from a vacation 
in southern California. He spent several days 
at the Tendal, La., mill before coming North. 


J. W. Mackemer, of the J. W. Mackemer Lum- 
ber Co., Peoria, Ill., and president of the Illinois 
Lumber & Material Dealers’ Association, spent 
Friday and Saturday of last week in Chicago. 
He reported the volume of business a little below 
last year. 


W. M. Nichols, resident manager of the Pioneer 
Lumber Co., of Elrod, Ala., was in Chicago last 
Friday on his return to headquarters following a 
trade extension trip through Michigan in company 
with several other prominent southern pine manu- 
facturers. 


W. R. Sayre, of the W. R. Sayre Lumber Co., 
specialist in California white and sugar pine, 
of San Francisco, Calif., spent a day in Chi- 
cago this week en route to New York City. He 
expects to be back in Chicago in about two 
weeks for a visit with the local trade. 


E. J. Hurst, general sales manager of the 
J. J. Newman Lumber Co., Brookhaven, Miss., 
spent a day in Chicago April 11 visiting his 
friends in the southern pine trade. He was re- 
turning to headquarters following a business 
trip to several Michigan consuming centers. 


L. E. Hooper, jr., sales representative of the 
Louisiana Red Cypress Co., announces that on 
and after April 19 the Chicago office will be 








located in Suite 1058 Builders Building, LaSalle 
Street and Wacker Drive. The same telephone 
numbers—Randolph 0178-9—will be retained. 


Frank F. Fish, secretary-treasurer of the Na- 
tional Hardwood Lumber Association, left April 9 
for an extended business trip to Philadelphia and 
Washington, D. C. While in the latter city he 
will confer with the Navy Department in regarg 
to national inspection rules now being applied by 
naval inspectors. 


Clyde H. Wilson, manager of the Chicago office 
of the Deer Park Lumber Co., will leave April 
17 for Pittsburgh, Pa., and will go from there 
to Atlantic City, N. J., to attend the annual 
convention of the National-American Wholesale 
Lumber Association, after which he will visit 
New York City. 


J. A. Loggie, president of the Whatcom Falls 
Mill Co., Bellingham, Wash., returned last week 
from a pleasure trip to southern California. He 
had a narrow escape from death at Cottonwood, 
Calif., when his sedan collided with a bus and 
was knocked off the highway, turning over twice 
and being wrecked. 


Thomas S. Handforth, son of T. J. Handforth, 
of the Lindstrom-Handforth Lumber Co., Tacoma, 
Wash., has had four of his paintings hung at the 
second international exhibition now being held at 
Florence, Italy. Mr. Handforth has been doing 
illustrations for a number of American publica- 
tions this winter and will soon return to Europe. 


Fred G. Steenberg and wife, of Fond du Lac, 
Wis., passed through Chicago April 11 on their 
return home following several weeks’ visit to Hot 
Springs National Park, Ark. Mr. Steenberg is a 
pioneer millwork manufacturer, and his many 
friends in the trade will be pleased to learn that 
Mr. and Mrs. Steenberg feel much benefited by 
their sojourn at the Arkansas resort. 


E. W. McKinley, sales manager of the Jefferson 
Lumber Co., Birmingham, Ala., was in Chicago 
this week conferring with the Nat F. Wolfe Lum- 
ber Co., exclusive representative in the Chicago ter- 
ritory for the Jefferson company’s stock, with the 
exception of railroad material. Mr. McKinley re- 
ports a very satisfactory order file and is quite 
optimistic regarding the future outlook. 


L. J. Marshall, manager of railroad and timber 
sales of the Exchange Sawmills Sales Co., Kansas 
City, Mo., spent several days in Chicago this week 
conferring with F. R. Linroth, manager of the 
company’s Chicago office. From here Mr. Marshall 
planned to go to New York and other eastern con- 
suming centers. He reported that export timbers 
were moving in good volume, and that the Atlantic 
coast demand is quite brisk, also that there is 
sufficient call for special cuttings to keep the mar- 
ket firm. 


L. J. Carr, who has been connected with the 
Chicago office of the Exchange Sawmills Sales Co. 
for the last fourteen months will leave April 18 
for Pine Ridge, Ore., where he will put in about 
a year at the mill of the Forest Lumber Co., an 
affiliated concern of the Exchange company. Gif- 
ford Youngblood will take Mr. Carr's place in the 
Chicago office as assistant to F. R. Linroth. Mr. 
Youngblood’s father owns and operates a retail 
yard in Corydon, Iowa, under the name of the 
Corydon Lumber Co., so Gifford’s experience will 
be valuable in his new connection. 


Sees Fine Prospects in South 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., April 11.—Nelson A. Glad- 
ding, vice president and general sales manager for 
E. C. Atkins & Co., prominent saw makers of 
Indianapolis, has returned from an extended trip 
through the South and Southwest. He visited 
Beaumont and Houston, Tex., New Orleans, Mobile, 
Montgomery, Jacksonville, Tampa, Atlanta and 
Nashville, during the trip. He believes the South 
is in for a good year. 

“While business has been affected to some ex- 
tent in the South by high water,” he said, “thereby 
making spring planting and lumbering rather back- 
ward, yet on the whole business is getting better, 
even in a State like Florida, which was the hard- 
est hit of all. In fact, the South is coming to 
the front and business is going right ahead and 
there will be a very satisfactory volume the re- 
mainder of this year. Such towns as Houston 
seem particularly well blessed. Texas looks good. 

“In Florida, I was amazed to see the progress 
being made in some sections. The southern por- 
tion not only was hit by the great slump in prices 
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of real estate and the great storm, but also by a 
gevere freeze, and in spite of all these things, 
people are on their toes, going ahead with great 
courage and every assurance for the future.” 


National Hardwood Hand Book 


The new official hand book of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association has been distributed. 
The central feature is a list of all duly qualified 
members of the association, both active and asso- 
ciate, revised to date. Since the previous issue 
of the book approximately two hundred new names 
have been added to the membership rolls. The 
list of names is arranged geographically and alpha- 
petically. The personnel of the officers and direc- 
tors, standing committees, a list of veneer manu- 
facturers affiliated with the association, and other 
useful information are also given. The hand book 
is a serviceable volume and is much used for 
ready every-day reference by both buyers and sell- 
ers of hardwoods throughout the industry. 


Saw Kerf Has Interesting Articles 

The first quarterly issue of the Saw Kerf, pub- 
lished by E. C. Atkins & Co. (Inc.), of Indianapolis, 
Ind., makers of the well known line of “Silver 
Steel” saws, has been distributed to the trade. 
It contains twenty pages of interesting material, 
among the features being illustrated articles on 
forestry progress in Pennsylvania, by R. Y. Stuart, 
secretary of the Pennsylvania department of for- 
ests and waters; some filing room experience, by 
J. L. Platzer; a formula for finding the area cut 
by each saw tooth, by H. C. Atkins; the smooth 
end trimmer saw; Atkins pioneers etc. 


Benefited by Nile Trip 


BALTIMORE, MD., April 11.—The latest informa- 
tion received from Gen. Francis E. Waters, presi- 
dent of the Surry Lumber Co., with mills at 
Dendron, Va., and principal offices in the Union 
Trust Building here, who has been traveling abroad 
since the middle of January, was to the effect that 
he had arrived in London following his journey 
up the Nile. He stated that he had been greatly 
benefited by the trip, which was undertaken prin- 
cipally for business, but which he extended after 
the matters claiming his particular attention had 
been disposed of. Gen. Waters is expected back 
home about the end of this month. 


Last Minute News 


(Concluded from Page 35) 


previous week) show notable increases in pro- 
duction and shipments and approximately 100 
percent increase in new business. 

[The barometer of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation appears on page 49.—EDITor. | 





[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

NorFouk, VA., April 14.—For the week ended 
April 9, thirty-seven mills reporting to the 
North Carolina Pine Association, and having a 
normal production of 9,696,000 feet, manufac- 
tured 6,877,401 feet, shipped 7,037,130 feet, and 
booked orders for 5,750,100 feet. 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

MEMPHIs, TENN., April 13.—For the week 
ended April 9, one hundred thirty-five units 
reporting to the Hardwood Manufacturers’ In- 
stitute, and having a normal production figure 
of 22,680,000 feet, manufactured 15,302,000 
feet, shipped 17,746,000 feet, and booked orders 
for 21,826,000 feet. Orders on hand amounted 
to 146,850,000 feet. 


American Lumber Outlook in Spain 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WasuHineTon, D. C., April 14.—House con- 
struction in Spain is increasingly active, and 
improvement of the peseta favors prices of 
American lumber, according to a cable to the 
Department of Commerce from Commercial At- 
taché C. H. Cunningham, Madrid. However, 
northern European lumber is still used when 
possible for building. 

The furniture.manufacturers at Valencia are 
consuming increased quantities of American red 
gum, but Adriatic hardwoods occupy first place. 
American staves are entering in steady inflow. 

_ Lumber import figures for 1926, which have 
just become available, show a value of 144,000,- 


000 pesetas for 1926, as compared with 146,000,- 
000 pesetas for 1925. If the adjustment of the 
peseta continues, prospects ate reported to be 
good for increased sales of American lumber 
in 1927. 


Killed in Accident 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Macon, Ga., April 14.—H. M. McElrath, sec- 
retary-treasurer and general manager of the 
Jeffreys-McElrath Manufacturing Co., lumber 
and box manufacturer of this city, was killed in 
an accident in Marion, 8. G., yesterday. 


Shingle Mill Sold 


Monroe, WaAsH., April 9.—The Monroe 
Shingle Mill, which is located on the old Buck 
mill property, has been sold to Jacob Sjolander. 
It has been operated for the past two years by 
Charles Simon. 


HOO-HOO DOINGS 


Twin City Hoo-Hoo Activities 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., April 12.—Twin City 
Hoo-Hoo Club members are making plans to 
attend a banquet and concatenation of the 
Duluth club which is to take place at the Spaul- 
ding Hotel there on April 22. 

The Twin City Hoo-Hoo Club at its last 
meeting Thursday heard Dr. L. M. Miles, of 
St. Paul, talk on China. He described the people, 
discussed political and economic conditions and 
led up to the situation with which the country 
now is confronted because of fractional strife. 


Toronto Hoo-Hoo Elect Officers 


ToRONTO, ONT., April 11——The Toronto Hoo- 
Hoo Club held its annual meeting April 4, 
after a dinner at the Prince George Hotel. 
Over forty members were present. Officers for 
1927 were elected as follows: President, T. A. 
Paterson; first vice president, W. B. Tennant; 
second vice president, K. M. Brown; directors, 
C. McCabe, C. Irvin, D. H. Van Wart, G. T. 
Reid, J. A. Rowland. 

Vicegerent Snark R. G. Chesbro submitted a 
publicity scheme worked out by C. D. Howe, 
dean of the faculty of forestry of the Univer- 
sity of Toronto and himself, to take the form 
of a parade during the ‘‘Save The Forests’’ 
week, April 24 to 30. Designs of over fifty 
different truck posters were distributed among 
the members as suggested signs for their trucks. 

A. H. Richardson, representing the forestry 
department of the Ontario Government, sug- 
gested that the club interest itself in reforesta- 
tion in a small way. He suggested the pur- 
chase of a 10 to 20 acre demonstration plot. 
The Forestry Department would plant the acre- 
age with trees, assuming all the expense of la- 
bor etc. When this work had been completed, 
the Toronto Hoo-Hoo Club could turn the 
ground over to the municipality. 

The club decided to suggest to Snark of the 
Universe A. A. Hood the appointment of Kent 
Ockley, of Kent Ockley (Ltd.), Toronto, as 
Vicegerent Snark for Ontario, succeeding Mr. 
Chesbro, resigning. 


Has Musical Program 














Bzaumont, Tex., April 11—The best musical 


program in the history of the Beaumont Hoo- 
Hoo Club was rendered at the regular monthly 
meeting and supper at St. Mark’s parish house 
Saturday night. President Andrew Kaulbach 
had neglected at the last meeting to appoint an 
entertainment committee and as a result had to 
call on Ben 8. Woodhead, jr., and the two ar- 
ranged a most entertaining evening. 

Vicegerent Snark Carl Locke reported on the 
recent concatenation and President Kaulbach 
said the expense had been held down to the 
minimum and he favored another concatenation 
here in the fall. 


During 1926 British Columbia increased, its 
timber exports to Japan 164 percent over 1925. 





WEEDS— 
A Fire Menace!! 


Remove this menace— 
by removing weeds! 
Wilson's WEED KILLER Kills Weeds 


Inexpensive, clean and easy to use. Simply dilute 
WILSON’S WEED KILLER [1 gallon to 40 gallons of 
water} and sprinkle around your yards. e good ap- 
plication a year is sufficient. 


Send in a trial order today ! 


1 Gallon, $2.00 10 Gallons, $15.00 
5 Gallons, 8 00 25 Gallons, 30.00 
50 Gallons, $50 00 
Freight Aliowed East of Mississippi 


Booklet mailed on request. 
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Industrial Buyers! 


Let us supply your needs in 


PORT ORFORD CEDAR 


P. O. Cedar Boat Stock 
Straight or Mixed Cars. 


Air Dried Rgh. P. O. Cedar 
and Rgh. Spruce in stock. 


Can forward on through 
rate, east and south. 


R. L. Smith Lumber Co. 


1900 Armour Road, North Kansas City, Mo. 

















You can be SURE 
there will be no ex- 
tra assessments for 
excessive losses if 
your properties are 
insured in this re- 
ciprocal exchange for 
lumbermen. 


Wire for our limits 
and authorizations. 
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UNDERWRITERS | 


A.B.BANKS &CO.,MGRS. | 
LITTLE ROCK _ ARKANSAS 
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Dealers 


whoare Pushing 
Out for More 
Lumber Sales 


In the “Realm of the 
Retailer’ (see each 
week’s issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN) written by an edi- 
tor who is constantly 
visiting lumber dealers 
throughout the United 
States you will find fre- 
quent mention of dealers 
who are selling more lum- 
ber by selling “Homes 
Complete.” 

You can do that, too, 
if you have our 


New House 


Plan Book 


Twenty-three homes 
illustrated with floor 
plans are shown therein. 

You can loan it to 
prospective home build- 
ers for selecting the house 
plan best suited to their 
needs. 

Sample newspaper ad- 
vertisements for featur- 
ing these plans in your 
local newspaper are now 
appearing in the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN. 

Send today for your 
free copy of book. 


American fiumberman 


431 So. Dearborn St. 
CHICAGO 


























JOHN M. WOODS, founder and until recently 
head of the John M. Woods Co., hardwood spe- 
cialist of Cambridge, Mass., and Memphis, 
Tenn., former president of the National Hard- 
wood Association, and 
known throughout the 
country as a successful 
lumberman, able pub- 
licist, earnest patriot 
and all-around good 
citizen, died on Sunday, 
April 10, at his home in 
Somerville, Mass., at 
the age of eighty-eight. 
Mr. Woods had served 
with distinction and 





THE LATE 
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great ability as an 
officer of various lum- 
bermen’s associations 
with which he was affil- 
iated. He was a former 
mayor of Somerville and 
a former member of 
both branches of the 
Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture. Mr .Woods was 
one of the most promin- 
ent and active veterans 
of the Grand Army of 

the Republic in the country, and many news 
stories have appeared in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN during the last fifty years re- 
garding his various patriotic activities. Funeral 
services were held Tuesday, April 12, from Mr. 
Woods’ late home in Somerville, Mass., and 
Were very impressive. Delegations attended 
from all the lumber associations of Boston, 
and vicinity. Rev. Francis B. White, rector of 
St. Thomas’ Episcopal Church, Somerville, offi- 
ciated, and the burial was at Mount Auburn 
Cemetery, Cambridge, Mass. Flags on all pub- 
lic buildings in Somerville and on many private 
edifices were at half staff until after the funeral 
services on Tuesday. 

Mr. Woods was born in Pelham, N. H., on 
Oct. 22, 1839, the son of George and Eliza Ann 
(Jackman) Woods. He spent his boyhood on 
the farm and learned the shoemaker’s trade, 
working at it until Aug. 18, 1862, when he en- 
listed in Company I, 13th New Hampshire Vol- 
unteers, for service in the Civil War. Mr. Woods 
was a very active member of Willard C. Kinsley 
Post, G. A. R., of Somerville, Mass., and in 1913 
he was Commander of the Massachusetts De- 
partment, G. A. R 


After the war Mr. Woods secured a clerk- 
ship with the firm of Clark & Smith, dealers in 
hardwood lumber, of Boston, becoming a partner 
in that concern in 1872. As a result of the 
financial panic which came in the following year 
of 1873 this partnership was dissolved. Mr. 
Woods then entered the employ of Holt & 
Bugbee Co., Charlestown, and learned all 
branches of the business. He remained with 
Holt & Bugbee Co. until 1879, when he became 
the eastern representative of George D. Emery, 
of Indianapolis. In July, 1884, at the age of 45, 
Mr. Woods went into the lumber business for 
himself for the first time, beginning in Boston 
and later moving his offices, lumber yards and 
mills to Bridge street, East Cambridge, where 
the John M. Woods Co. has been located since 
1898. Mr. Woods’ company furnished the ma- 
hogany for the State capitol in Indianapolis, 
a large part of the hardwood lumber for the 
State House in Boston, all of the hardwood lum- 
ber for the addition to the White House in 
Washington, and lumber and finish for many 
prominent and famous residences and buildings 
in Boston and vicinity. 


Mr. Woods was a member of the old Mystic 
Water Board in Somerville for two years. He 
served in the lower branch of the State legisla- 
ture of Massachusetts in 1884, was a State sen- 
ator in 1904 and 1905. He was elected mayor of 
Somerville in 1909 and again in 1910, and for 
the second time was elected to the State legis- 
lature in 1921 and 1922. On Jan. 5, 1921, when 
the Massachusetts legislature was organized 
for its 142nd session, Representative Woods, 
then eighty-one years old, senior in service as 
well as in age, called the House to order and 
presided until a Speaker was elected. Mr. 
Woods was the first president of the Sons and 
Daughters of New Hampshire, a past president 
of the Massachusetts Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, the Saturday Evening Club, The 
Massachusetts Association of New Hampshire 
Veterans, the Thirteenth New Hampshire Regi- 
mental Association, and the National Hardwood 
Dealers Association. He was a prominent mem- 
ber of the Somerville Arch Chapter, A. F. & 
A. M., Coeur de Lion Commandery, Aleppo Tem- 
ple, Mystic Shrine, Oasis Lodge, I. O. O. « 
Ancient Order of United Workmen, Royal So- 
ciety of Good Fellows, Corinthian Yacht Club, 
Central Club of Somerville, International Society 
of Agboriculture, Massachusetts Forestry Asso- 
ciation, The Somerville Y. M. C. A., the Repub- 











—- Club of Massachusetts, and the Manomet 
‘lub. 

A widow and one daughter, Mrs. Charles 9 
Sherburne, of Brookline, Mass., survive him. ~ 


LOUIS C. DEMPSEY, 53 years old, died at 
Pasadena, Calif., on April 6. Mr. Dempsey was 
born at Manistee, Mich., May 28, 1874, and in 
1894 entered the employ of the Manistee Lumber 
Co. Five years later he went to Williams, Ariz. 
where he was identified with the Saginaw & 
Manistee Lumber Co. He was with the W. w. 
Carré Lumber Co., New Orleans from 1903 to 
1906 and with the Southwestern Lumber Co. of 
the same city from 1906 to 1907. Later he was 
connected with the Schultz Bros. Lumber (Co, 
Hattiesburg, Miss., in 1908, at the end of which 
year he moved to Chicago and engaged in the 
commission lumber business in his own name. 


GEORGE FRAZER GRAY, one of the best 
known wholesale lumbermen in New York City, 
died at his home there on Wednesday, April 6, 
following a long illness. The funeral, attended 
by many lumbermen, took place the Friday fol- 
lowing from Cambell’s Funeral Church. Inter- 
ment was at Fort Murray, N. J. George Frazer 
Gray was born in England on June 17, 1870, 
and when a very small child went to Canada 
with his parents. He was educated in Canada 
and entered the lumber business in his youth. 
He went to New York more than twenty years 
ago and first engaged in business in that city 
with the firm of Shepard & Morse, subsequently 
serving that firm in Burlington, Vt., and Bos- 
ton, Mass. Later he was with Mershon, Eddy & 
Parker of New York, subsequently becoming 
New York manager of the A. Sherman Lumber 
Co. Later Mr. Gray became associated in a 
partnership with George C. Fairchild and about 
1919 went into business for himself, handling 
Canadian spruce almost exclusively. Mr. Gray 
perhaps had as many personal friends as any 
man in the wholesale business in New York 
and for years took an active part in association 
work as a member of the National-American 
Wholesale Lumber Association, the Canadian 
Lumbermen’s Association and the New York 
Lumber Trade Association. He is survived by 
a widow, Lillian V. Gray, and a stepson, George 
R. Batchelor. 


JOSEPH R. ANSON, aged 61, well known lum- 
berman in the Muscatine, Ia., territory, died 
April 5 in his home in Muscatine, following an 
attack of paralysis. He was born in Muscatine, 
Feb. 6, 1866. He became traveling salesman for 
the Roach & Musser Sash & Door Works and 30 
years ago joined the United States Sash & Door 
Works in a similar capacity, at Kansas City. 
He became vice president of that company, re- 
tiring two years ago. Surviving are four sisters. 


ROBERT ANDERSON, 83 years old, a pioneer 
lumberman of Indiana, died recently at his 
home in Indianapolis after an illness of two 
months. He had lived in Indianapolis about 
sixteen years. Mr. Anderson was born in Dear- 
born County, Indiana, and lived for many years 
in Poland, Ind. He is survived by a widow and 
one son. 


GEORGE H. PALMER, 67 years old, a widely 
known lumberman of Sheridan, Ind., died at 
his home in that city 
recently. His widow, 
one son and a daughter 
survive. Mr. Palmer for 
several years was presi- 
dent of the First Na- 
tional bank of Sheridan. 
He _ was _- Republican 
chairman of the Ninth 
Indiana congressional 
district and had exten- 
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sive’ business interests 
over the State. An 
active association mem- 
ber, he served as presi- 
dent for two terms of 
the Indiana Hardwood 
Lumbermen’s_  Associa- 
tion and on the board 
of directors for many 
years. He was highly 
regarded by his fellow 
members and enjoyed a 
wide acquaintance in the lumber world. 


ROBERT GILLESPIE AFFLECK, of the Cen- 
tral Coal & Coke Co., Kansas City, was killed 
in an automobile accident in Kansas City on 
April 4. Mr. Affleck, who was 41 years old, en- 
tered the lumber business in 1902, and with the 
exception of one year, when he was in the ex- 
press business, had been continuously identified 
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with the lumber industry. His first experience 
as a Jumberman was in Bolivar, Mo., where he 
was born, April 24, 1885. He was in the lumber 
pusiness at Childress, Tex., and Ratcliff, Tex., 
prior to 1912, when he became identified with the 
Central Coal & Coke Co. 


MICHAEL FITZGERALD, formerly employed 
py the old-time lumber kings of Oshkosh, Joseph 
porter, Senator Philetus Sawyer, and Charles 
paine, as a timber cruiser and estimator died 
at Oshkosh last week at the age of 101. He 
helped build the first railroad bridge over the 
Fox river at Oshkosh. He was born in County 
Cork, Ireland, came to this country at the age 
of five, and lived in Oshkosh more than 70 years. 


LOUIS LIPSITZ, of the Harris-Lipsitz Lum- 
per Co., Dallas, Tex., died very suddenly at Min- 
eral Wells, Texas, on Friday night, April 1. 
News of his death came as a great shock to the 
many friends of the noted Texan in all parts of 
the lumber world. Mr. Lipsitz was one of the 
prominent and powerful figures in the lumber in- 
dustry of Texas, holding important sawmill in- 
terests, and his company operates a large string 
of yards in the northern part of the State. He 
also had large timber holdings in east Texas 
and many other’ business __ interests. He 
was active in the work of the Lumbermen’s 
Association of Texas and was a director of that 
organization. Several years ago he was elected 
a director of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
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United States and was a director at the time 
of his death. Funeral services in Dallas were 
attended by many prominent lumbermen. 
Throughout the State all the company yards 
were closed all day Monday, April 4, the day 
of the funeral, in his memory. 





(Statistics—Continued from Page 49) 


Oak Flooring Statistics 


The following are statistics of the Oak Floor- 
ing Manufacturers’ Association for the weeks 
ended as shown: 


April 9 April 10 Increase 
1927 1926 percent 
Number of mills. . 51 47 
Production ....... 8,614,000 10,855,000 *20.6 
Shipments ....... 9.633.000 8,471,000 13.7 
BE Lins ttyae « Ba 10,092,000 8,028,000 25.7 
*Decrease. 





North Carolina Pine 


_NorFrouk, Va., April 11.—The North Caro- 
lina Pine Association makes the following 
analysis of figures from forty mills for the week 
ended April 2: Per- 
Percent Percent cent 
Normal Actual Ship- 


Production— Feet output output ments 
Normal® ..... 10,926,000 5 og ale ae 
Actual ....... 7,635,154 70 beans 

Shipments ..... 7,579,400 70 ~S ae 

derst ....... 6.471.427 60 85 8 


tAs compared with the preceding week, there is 
4 decrease in orders of 44 percent; but that week 
there were reports from forty-five mills. 


*“Normal” is based on the amount of lumber 
the mills would produce in a normal working day. 


Hardwood Cost Statement 


MEMPHIS, TENN., April 13.—The February 
cost statement of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Institute shows separately the costs for southern 
and eastern territories, as follows: 





Southern Eastern 
territory* territory* 
NUMBER OF UNITS 57% 10 2/3 
Total production, 
feet, log scale ...37,827,099 7,326,332 
I, ie data tic oe» eve { $16.55 $ 4.46 
hes 55 l 15.14 
PET - ssh Sie srs bone 4.29 4.02 
ry (dE ee 2.61 1.77 
Plant overhead ...... 2.48 4.96 
Total manufacturing 25.93 30.35 
ES Git obcin ieee os 2.27 1.74 
NN da ete wae ede 1.52 1.24 
General overhead ... 2.41 1.43 
Total marketing ... 6.20 4.41 
Total average cost. $32.13 $34.76 


*Dividing line between ‘‘Eastern’’ and ‘‘South- 
ern” territories is a line from Chicago following 
the Chicago & Eastern Illinois to Evansville, 
Ind., thence following the Louisville & Nash- 
ville to New Orleans, La., all points west of this 
line being ‘‘Southern”’ territory. 





California Pine Statistics 


San Francisco, Cauir., April 11.—The fol- 
lowing summary of February production and 
shipments and March 1 inventory and unfilled 
orders, covering 21 operations, representing 
about 66 percent of the total pine industry, 
was compiled from the monthly report of the 
California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association: 


February Production and Shipments 
Production Shipments 














California white pine.... 33,160,816 47,837,164 
| Re 3,107,187 8,624,460 
DE SD Ackwnwecnesdee” Saames 4,701,216 

ye” 36,268,003 61,162,840 
... res ere 3,677,805 7,992,720 
Red fir (Douglas fir) 4,064,926 2,623,849 
All OthOr WOOGS «.occcsec. 236,503 1,215,045 
EE ccasessneece. ahr encte 4,506,546 

Total other woods ..... 7,979,234 16,338,160 

Creme GOtRIE «ccc occ cess 44,247,237 177,501,000 
March 1 Total Inventories and Unfilled Orders 

Unfilled 
Inventory Orders 

No. 2 shop & better Calif. 

Sl a 95,031,775 21,178,718 
No. 2 shop & better sugar 

I are ie 60,984,868 7,925,200 
No. 3 shop mixed pine... 23,068,105 8,603,731 
No. 3 shop & better white 

 GOORF WIRE occ 0 cckss 1,234,367 201,816 

TOCRL WHMOTE. occ ccccccs 180,319,115 37,909,465 
Commons, Calif. white & 

SUGRT POMS .occcccceses 264,996,680 112,976,902 
All other woods ......... 129,167,339 31,366,699 

Waited WWE 26 ccccsess 394,164,019 144,343,601 

oo ae 574,483,134 182,253,066 
Box shook and cut stock. 22,821,816 31,127,450 


Comparative Reports of 21 Operations 


The following are comparative statistics from 
twenty-one operations for February, 1926 and 
1927, covering production, inventory, shipments 
and orders: 


Percent 
1926 1927 Increase 
FEBRUARY PRODUCTION— 
Pime OME 2c o.+2 42,641,289 36,268,003 *15 
All species includ- 
a ae 50,319,895 44,247,237 *12 
FEBRUARY SHIPMENTS— 
yy 2 fe 56,000,365 61,162,840 9 
All species includ- 
Re  sbasne 76,392,106 77,501,000 1.4 


INVENTORY MARCH 1— 
No. 3 shop & btr.154,380,056 
All species and 
RE pil 443,908,960 
INFILLED ORDERS, MARCH 1— 
No. 3 shop & btr. 36,658,758 
All species and 
po ae 141,842,623 


*Decrease. 

LATH Exports from Sydney, N. S., showed a 
decided increase in 1926 as compared with 1925, 
says a report from Consul H. H. Dich. Exports 
declared at the American consulate for ship- 
ment to the United States totaled 1,844,000 
valued at $9,234 in 1925, while in 1926 there 
were declared 5,338,000, valued at $28,544. Ex- 
ports of lumber remained the same as for 1925. 


180,319,115 16.8 
574,483,134 | 29.4 

37,909,465 3.4 
182,253,066 28.4 
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Here are Reasons 

Why Simonds Points 

and Shanks are 
the Best 


Perfect Clearance 


Large Throat 








Long Wearing Heavy Swage on Rings 
Tooth 


An Inserted Tooth Saw is 
only as good as its cutting and 
lasting qualities. Because of the 
method of manufacture, the high 
grade steel points and the sturdy 
plate which backs them, Simonds 
Inserted Tooth Saws lead the 
world. When you buy new 
saws or equip your old ones 
with new Points and Shanks 
you'll get more service and less 
frequent delays for refitting if 
you standardize on Simonds. 


Order from any Simonds 
branch office or service station. 


Simonds Saw and Steel 
Company 


ESTABLISHED 1832 — FITCHBURG, MASS. 


Chicago, IIl. Lockport, N. Y. San Francisco, Cal. 
Boston. Mass. Memphis, Tenn. Seattle, Wash. 
Detroit, Mich. Atlanta, Ga. Montreal, Que. 
New York City London, England Toronto, Ont. 
New Orleans, La. Portland, Ore. Vancouver, B.C. 


SIMONDS 





Inserted Tooth 


SAWS 
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The following f.o.b. mill prices are taken from sales made 
Hat- Kan- Hat- Kan- 
ties- sas ties- sas 
burg, City, burg, City, 
Miss. Mo. Miss. Mo. 

Floori: Finish 
1x3” EG - pamepenh 61.97 64.98) B&better rough: 
socenéed dens 54.00 mee OP Ge cisshce GBD cases 
No. 2 CF! 6 «6(Gctecaseeses cheno 37.50 
FG B&be tter. 42.59 44.68 Da Sbéhesoaewddn 43.55 42.15 
 sebeces® eget 37.36 Dr <ncabesseewes 45.34 51.36 
No. 1 41.69 ...... De ae SP ecesezce ovees 52.76 
No. 2 19.16 23.75 ME  oeévexeeses sence 52.75 
1x4” EG B&bet tte r. 62.00 68.83 PEE” césccnecas wonde 60.75 
FG eer Pr. 40.60 42.39 PG sencceceee coves 60.75 
bosneuce obeur 39.13 DPT eesesesesse cocoe nan 
No: E eos fk. rn ree @- Oe seve uoees 75.36 
a i ees 17.83 23.48 DE” wceccusces 2.50 75.36 
. RO -seses Bé&better surfaced: 
1x6” No. 1, C. M.. 28.92 -vesec ImG te 12%. .cccce CA.88 cecse 
No. 2 C. M.. Ss ies Mr: eet éeeeeeeee 51.69 51.03 
No. 3, C. M.. Ee ences Dr s¢bbtesceeceee 50.04 53.94 
eilin EEO” ncccccccccce gt 63.30 | 
x4” + RO os cw 61.35 7 
wall ay wepheed ° Geese | are deeeeee 69.36 67.57 | * 
” B&D SR Ot Sh Gee UNEEE cdacscccce ceses 1.05 
‘x4 No. ts hone San Grae) GAME ....0.200. 64.84 71.05 
|" BERRY > 18.11 20/38 5/4x8” - io eoeese e808 ae 
” 40 ee cs 5/4x5” Di desee aneks 2.9 
“xe Babetter seo Shan sees 5/4x12” ......... 77.34 82.91 
Y a ; 6/4 & 8/4x5” & 10” 78.00 ..... 
No. 1— Shiplap C surfaced: 
1x 8”, 14 & 16’.. ..... 35.18 gee Gr 39.75 40.60 
Other Igts. ..... ko > Pee ois 40.97 43.96 
1x10”, 14 & 16’.. ..... NE ae tees 41.12 44.28 
Other lgts. ..... 37.00) 1x5 & 10”........ 43.37 50.57 
No. 2 baa to 20°): DE aannsecnsas 49.82 56.98 
estedes 21.00 21.91 : 5 
1x10” eaeans 21.59 21.85] B&better: Casing as Base 
No. 3 ty! lengths): 4 tees coanee 25 66.69 
Bache ep 17.48 17.21 Se a esaceceees tacan ee 
1210” ceveecee 17.83 17.95 Roofers 
Ré&better: Jambs Re, DB Se ccevtes , > eer 
1%,1% & 2x4 & 6” ..... 74.19 BED scccese 21.00 woe 
Byrkit Lath Partition 
Se Gutcsecehionee s00ee 14.06} 1x4 o 6” Bé&better. 43.54 ..... 
i Di edecectedved evtes aa ~~ —s a BD oéeeveséce eoces 25 
Be & WEGBcccecse 0sces 15.81 1x6”  Sabetter esees evcose 52.50 


SOUTHERN PINE 














during week ended April 9 in sections named: 
Hat- Kan- Hat- Kan- oe 
ties- sas ties- sas = _ 
burg. ae we. City, burg, City, 
, _- & Mo. 
No. 1— __ Fencing, 818 No. 1— Dimension, 8181E Dimension, sisiE™ 
1x4”, = - as * a _° ke Py od Se OO seas: « 22.50 26.59 No. 3, a x4” yp tteeee 15.55 15.26 
eid-aal ther Igts. 36.00 ae Ot velabed 23.50 25.63 2x OP iw eeeee 14.50 18.78 
x6”, Set seapese, coves os Shatter: 23.69 28.23 = a eéses, shal 15.03 
- 2 ll ~ r is. ondwe 38. 18 & 20’ 26.02 32.97 ty Sates +0bme 15.00 
eal ~ tameeehle tT ae a Le are ee 1.75 23.95 Ee 14.67 
me Séviiees pA os pag Fearn 21.79 24.89 Me . $ + sad log - o 
> | ee ee ee ey ° ot , 94 RRL aA Ep Sm tt tee 
No. 3 (all lengths) Pe ee ae 0 08 
ina” 18.60 12.97 18 & 20 25.44 25.88) 2. ge 16, -c7777* 208 ...., 
aa “Tree 1693 1533) 2* 8” 1g scrape 23.75 25.83 = oie ‘<a ip pice 
No. 1— Boards, 818 or S28 16° --.... 2815 26.98] 212". 12 ...... 20.75 ni 
ix 8”, 14 & 16’.. ..... 35.07 18 & 20’.. 24.77 28.74 18’ & 20’. 23.75 ...., 
Other Igts. 35.07 gf ae SEES |: advas Car Material 
we FD Aree 38.00 Wt wsseece 24.69 26.76) (All 1x4 & 6”): 
ania rw -_ 40.00 oe 4 cee eeee 26.00 30.52] B&better, os . = ede 48.38 
xi?*. i ar . Pa oabatend 88. 
Other Igts. 47.12 48.31 2x12”, 5 i lakewes 4 
Te 10 to 20’): a. shone soaea 47.00 
ecnedanawia 20.98 21.18 5’ & mpls. ..... 23.50 
1x10” ina wease 22.11 21.68 No. 1, 10 & 20’.... 40.00 
Met, «wide catca 23.71 28.05] No. 2— DP csenuse secs 24.00 
No. 3 (all lengths) 2x 4”, 5’ & mpls... 24.00 
ow Be De <knadee rp sate No. 2, random..... 19.94 
AG sete eeeeeses ‘. . . 
oN petatererxe 17.99 17.17 Upto "9" 8k to 30° 40.8 
SUE aniteaseees 18.07 18.34] 2x 6”, " 88 to 40’ 11... 39.88 
wat 1 > ~ pe ee Up to 10”, 34 to 36° ..... 46.00 
Longleaf Timbers 38 ¢* 40’ oN i 47.53 
No. 1 Sq.E&S S48, 20’ & under: ox 8” Up to 12”, 34 to 36’ ..... 54.00 
8” adesnébeeeees 29.75 26.65 -x , 00 -¥ oceee 55.30 
10” seueesboceess e006 34.45 8 to 40’ coece 55.30 
12” Soeeewecaténs b0006 41.60 ° Up to 14”, Es CEP ecces .00 
+ neeesanndiuss pape 42.83 , i p Siding 
° Sh. th ° ‘t ° Ti nee econe 2x10”, oe 21.50 22.75 1x4 or 6 baneee 39.97 41.12 
we. 1 on OP odeusale 19.97 22.29 36.23 38.70 
Be) weg OF accuektl 21.10 22.40 _ 2% 23.12 27.32 
FO cphaicheeneeds 2491 ereee 18 & 20’.. 23.23 24.83 No. 3 BRO <c0ces 
SeeE TE CONE HHS CEE seeee GF OS ksccene Ee 24.75 a Lath 
a Bevel Siding eee es: 19.17 25.03] No. 1, sessed 3.61 3.34 
144x6” Bé&better .... ws. 31.00 Be wcoecess 26.50 28.06! No. 2, ae re teeeee 3.27 2.25 


Following are f.o.b. mill sales prices from Shreveport (La.) territory for the period ended April 6: 











































































No. 





» $21.50. 





Flooring Finish Boards, 818 or 828 Shertiont re he Shortleaf Dimension, coe fonahest Dimension, S1S1E 
1x8” EG sap . wee 69.25) B&bet. surfaced: No. 1, 1x8”, other No. 1— 23.50 is Oe xwevenses 2— 
WO, 2 @ Giccces 61.00 BEE”) «= ovccccoceotees 46.75 a asescanentee 37.25 12" conaeenes Pk OR 72a 33°95 “. BG. Be seccceses 23.50 
FG sap Baber: 45.75 SE” ceacceceescoes 49.75 1x10”, other Igts... 40.75 a seneeeses 35, 75 ; aoe 26.75 Me wédsagece 22.25 
Me. 1 M Gisceee 45.00 Dt . sesneeeheceacs 49.50} 1x12”, other Igts... 49.50 18 & 20’. .50 18 & 20’. 25.00 BP decaveces 26.75 
i Be weadteeeese 23.50 a. ae Oe «véccvees 60.00} No. 2 (all 10 to 20’): 2 7 eae eee SS. EW ncceevons 23.50 18 & 20’. 30.00 
1x4” ‘EG Ba&bet. BEE §cecsseseneces 66.50 BEE eddeacsssecees 22.00 Br oseeencne 21.50 Ee etensores 21.00 , 2 ee err rrr 18.75 
No. B Geeeoce 48.75 5/4x4”, 6 & 8”..... .00 DE -ncencecooseus 22.50 a dameeneed 26.50  swensesan 21.00 De. &conencen 22.00 
FG sap abet 42.50 Brame 2 Be ceceess 65.75 1x12”, 10/16’ - 26.50 18 & 20’..... 29.00 18 & 20’.... 34.25 De evéeeeees 24.25 
No O.nccce 37.28 G/4E12" nce ccccce 73.50 1x12”, 18 & 20 - 29.25 Ws Ee wensetses ES  — errr eT 16.00 8 & 20’. 26.25 
an, UW 406006000 22.5 1% & 2x4 to 12”... 43.00) No. 3: a  éhaweoeie 22.00 a ~éveeeess 16.25 - od. iinerser 22.25 
No. 2 dpgs..... 22.50} C surfaced: ) rrr 17.50 Rr 22.00 “ a Se seavdenes 27.00 
a ee ge ee | ee ae 41.00 1x10” t okewaceven 18.00 18 & 20’.... 29.00] Longleaf Dimension, SISIE| 5,10”, 10’ |........ 29.15 
No. 3, ©. M. 15.25 Casing and Base aera temas Y 9x0", 10 ccc ,r+++ 82,25|No, 1— 2x 4”, 10’.. 30.00] 2x12”, 10’ ......... ’ 
Ceiling B&better: Shiplap ia 18 & 2 - 30.00 12’ ° 16’... eons 33.25 
%x4” B&bet. ........ 20.75) 4 & 6”............ 52.75|No. 2 (10 to 20’): 2x12”, 10” ....++0- 33.25 16 ’ 18 & 20’.... 33.25 
Sx4” B&bet. ........ 7 at 5 emenepents: 62.75] 1x 8) .-eeee eee eees 22.00 ae 81.25 7" 18, i Longleaf Timbers 
mh © éeesaeeee 31.50 . Ge. csccccnsesees 21.75 F teecese> Se ’ : ’ No. 1 Sq. E & 8, S48, 
es, D enepereit 19.50 ag x Demens 69.00 | No. 3 (all Igts.): , 18 & 20’.... 36. 16 . 20° & under 
io. 0 wwe ee . Ma srcseeednéven 17.00|No. 2— 18 . oe” Sa 30. 
» wuatities — Fencing, 818 1x10” 17.50| 2x 4” 2x8”, 10’ ‘ 10” ae 33.25 
ix4 & 6 No. 2...... 22.25 No. 1, 1x4”, | Ei canneirgereetsite 19:00 12’ f cle dear sachs se 41.50 
Car Material Other igts. ........ 36.75 i cei 5 16’ ‘ alisha iE 
(All 1x4 & 6”): 1x6”, other Igts.... 38.5 eee as 18 : ie. SHEte eRe RES 53.00 
B&bet., 9 & 18’...... 42.75| No. 2 (all lgts.): x4 or 6” Bé&bet..... Sl ox ©. 2x10”, 12’ 4 eC 
5’ & multiples SEE: ME, coraxuyabiceld 17.75 NO. 1 wevesseeees 41.7! 16’ 1.7 Shortleaf Timbers 
i Se. Wasecee 31.00 Oe ed 20.50 No. 2 ..... 26.75 18 * 36.50| No. 1 rough, 20’ & under: 
 Bereeere . 41.00 No. a! (all igts.): Plaster Lath ety ene 37.25| 8” & und........-+- 25.25 
ROME ccscocscees Me MEY co icv detccacs 18.00) No. 1, %%, 4°.....00- 3.50] 2x 8”, | eee 44.25 Ties 
No. 2 random........ 21.75 1x6” coccccccceccee pee, SU. BS eeosscss 2.50 18 & 20’.... 41.25!7x8”, 9’, 90% a 37.75 
The following are current f.o.b. mill prices on Arkansas soft pine made during the week ended April 8: 
Flooring Finished—Dressed Dimension—Dressed Fencing and Boards 
Edge grain— 1x3” 1x4” Bé&better Cc No.1 No. 2 No.1 No.2 No.3 
SET” atinnnanucnwenni Oe $66.50 $50.00 | 12, 14, 10, 18, 12, 14 10, 18, | 1x 4” ......-6-. $34.00 $16.00 $14.75 
I $74.25 68.50 DT uzeteivennanenawe 68.50 51.00 16’ 20’ 16’ 20’ 1x 6” cleeeesene 36.50 19.50 168 
Fl -shesdiutenabesetes sees 67.50 | 1X9, 8, 10" see eee, 72.50 53.00 | $26.00 $28.00 2x 4” $23.50 $25.50 | 1x 8” ......++.. 85.00 21.75 17.8 
séenhenten dain 74.00 65.00 | 24.00 26.25 2x 6” 20.50 21.75 1x10” .....++++- 37.00 22.00 18.00 
Flat grain— 1% 1%: = to eae 8 a6. 50 a 35.08 27.00 ax 3° ee Seen | REED ccccsvense 48.00 27.00 19.0 
ee CPE ere 46.50 $40.25 ay 1 "x ” 78.0 . . . x10” 23.00 24.75 i 
 getlaenebatens *1000 37°28 a ‘ 28.00 30.25 2x12” 25.00 26.50 Comte 0 ee 
No. 2 23.00 21.75 Ceiling and Partition Bé&bette 
PT AAPRE TORENT ‘ : $2S&CM—Ship! FP acnichedens seeceeatoes $74.25 
Clg. Cig. Clg. Part. Plap 1x5, 8, 10” Lae 77.15 
Moldin " %” No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 ’ 9 4U0 seme wees eeeeee eee 
3 at Oe. - oe +4 =. - $44.50 DE <rseaedted $36.25 $19.50 $16.00 Lath 
1%” and under..28 percent discount | No. 1 ..... me - tpseaesa 35.50 21.75 17.75 No. o. 2 
1%” and over...23 percent discount Ne 3 cane 30. Hy ime: . ses mae” wedes aad eel 22.00 18.00 | 34x14%e”—4’ ....ce ee eees $4.35 $3.55 
The following are f.o.b. mill prices on Wisconsin hemlock: 
No, 1 Hemiock Boarps, 818S— No. 1 HeMiock, 8181E— , 
8’ 10’ 12’ 14’ 16’ 18&20’ 8/16’ 8’ 10’ 12’ 14’ 16’ 18&20’ 22/24 
OF sesasde $26.00 $27.00 $27.00 $27.00 $28.00 $30.50 $27.00 OF = re $29.00 $30.00 oe. 00 $28.00 $30.00 $32.00 $34.00 
Tt ere 28.50 29.50 29.50 29.50 31.00 33.50 29.50 OF ee 26.00 27.00 7.00 27.00 29.00 31.00 34.00 
iw .cxeesen 30.50 31.50 31.50 31.50 33.00 35.50 31.50 OS. eee 28.00 30.00 3. 00 29.00 30.00 32.00 34.00 
Dee § seveces 31.50 32.50 32.50 32.50 34.00 36.50 32.50 ES « sia waales 28.00 31.00 31.00 31.00 32.00 33.00 35.00 
_ onnee x - 82, oe g18. tint in a ™ = x 1 “eo * ed le 29.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 33.00 34.00 36.00 
or merchantable educt rom price of No. or No educt : a i 
For shiplap or flooring, add 50 cents to prices of No. 1 boards No. 2 hemlock, rough, 6’ and longer, 2x4” and wider, $21.00; 1x4” and 
Crating stock, Sl or 2S, 6” and wider, 6’ and longer, No. 2, $25.00; wider, $21.00. 





For No. 2 dimension, deduct $4 from price of No. 1. 
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NORTHERN PINE 


Duluth, Minn., April 11.—No changes have developed in the northern pine lumber market. Lists are being well maintained. Prices f.o.b, Duluth 





























follow: 
CoMMON BoarDs, Roven— FENcING, RoucH— 
f 8’ 10’ 12’ 14’ 16’ 18’ 20’ 6’ 8’ 10, 12 & 14’ 16’ 18 & 20’ 
No. 1, 8” - $62.00 $62.00 $62.00 $60.00 $65.00 $65.00 6” No. 1 .......ccccccececes $51.00 $55.00 $59.00 $61.00 $61.00 
10” 69.00 71.00 66.00 66.00 71.00 71.00 ae ee bb Vince wien 38.00 41.00 43.00 46.00 46 
12” 77.00 77.00 72.00 72.00 77.00 77.00 De seseusanee oaewe dab - 28.00 30.00 32.00 33.00 33.00 
No. 2, 8”.. 46.00 46.00 46.00 44.00 50.00 60.00 4” No. 1 ......ccccceccccces 47.00 50.00 56.00 62.00 62.00 
WW a0 49.00 45.00 45.00 45.00 53.00 55.00 i a sesmenens aeneepe «++ 33.00 36.00 41.00 47.00 45.00 
: ys os oes shee ee ores oreo i Sere coccce 20.00 28.00 29.00 30.00 29.00 
No. 3, 10". 33.00 33.00 33.00 33:00 33.00 33.00 No. 4, 6-foot and longer, mixed widths, 4”, $26; 6”, $28.50. 
12” : . 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 39.00 39.00 5” fencing same as 6”. 
For all white pine, Nos. 1 and 2, add $1. ' All white pine, Nos. 1 and 2, add $1. 
Boards, 6 to 20’, 8, 10, and 12”, No. 4, $30.50; No. 5, $21. S1 or 82, add 75 cents; S1S1E, add $1. 
For S81 or S2, add 75 cents; S1S1B, add $1; for resawed, add $1. Flooring, %- and %-inch ceiling, or beveled well tubing, add $2. 
Drop siding, eared roofing and O. .! A, niplap, 8’ and up, add $1.50. Drop siding or partition, add $1.50. 
Shiplap and D&M, 8’ and up, add $ Well tubing, D&M and beveled, add $2. 
No. 1 Precn Sturr, S81S1E— SIDING, 4 AND 6”, 4 TO 20’— 
$2850 $22.50 $34.50 $82.50 $32.50 $28.50 $3650 sans sk ae ae 
2x A weeeeeeesees y ; 1 y : . 6.50 B&better $40.00 $44.00 E $20.00 $22.00 
ME” wcccscesoese 28.50 29.50 32.50 ad 32.50 32.50 34.50 34.50 oe ee ‘a: “Sema hteattes S 4 
Sa’ <vcosthasees 28.50 31.50 33.50 83.50 33.50 33.50 35.50 35.50 $ ‘"7.°"*t°7*" secs a: a ae: a: 
BEE” ccccccceocee 31.50 32.50 35.50 Hy 50 35.50 33.50 36.50 : gg yet edgy ptt hy 4: z 
ee 32.50 33.50 36.50 86.50 36.50 34.50 36.50 36.50 Siding may contain not to exceed 20 percent of 4- and 9-foot. 
oe 2 3 piece stuff, $3 less than No. 1; pine, rough, deduct 75 cents; D&M pews run to O.G., $2 a thousand extra; product of the strip as it 
or , grades. 
Minnesota larch, 2x4- and 2x6-inch, $3 under Norway pine. Beaded ceiling, %-inch, $1.50 more than same grade of siding. 
k .. April 11.—Followi ical Spokane, Wash., April 9.—Following are re- 
Norfolk, Va., April 1 Following are typica vise prices, cae mill, according to discount [Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
average f.o.b. Norfolk prices, made during the ‘ F ul 
week ended April 8, as reported to the North Card No. 3, which became effective March 4: Portland, Ore., April 13.—F.o.b. mi prices on 
Carolina Pine Association: Pondosa Pine, 16-Foot, inch— -| actual sales of fir, April 9, 11 & 12, direct and 
No.1 No.2 No.3 No.4 No.5 wholesale, reported by West Coast mills to the 
oo on $37.50 4” $42.00 $28.00 $19.50 ..... coco Davis Statistical Bureau, were as follows: 
SE, DE Macarrestcenineveccenapendion . ” t ee Seg t eae 
ks”, WOO. 3 Ee DOGO. 2. ccd cnce veer ecaccsos 56.75 ioe ae yt} Meer Gi gees Vertical Grain Flooring 
DK OD. te Ghbieh tesco theeieseaeeeenaee 37.75 | 10” 42.00 24.00 20.50 ..... Hee 8 Se B B&btr. C. D 
No. 1 box— 12” 44.00 25.00 21.60 ..... cece. OT ines saw Vacwse $36.50 $35.75 $30.00 ae 
OES Sy Par Peery, Se Pc eee eS 25.50 4” oe. tek seein $15.50 $ 7.00 ieee = ruse 37.25 pom 
a COSCCHOH OH CH HEHE SSEE OS SESOSO OSH OLESELE a4 Pondosa Pine Shop— 5/4x4” eeeccccccsce coco 38.00 
ZI wc ccc cece coceeeeceeccesecceeseeetes ° ° : 
nase HW bela, 6 PIE a plagpons Pingel 30:00 ey No.2 No.3 Com. | ,, Flat Grain rusring ae 
ge, No etter, 6/4....... cece seeeeeee . P a oo > ¢ ar sees . . 
Bark strips, Nos. 1 & 2.......-+...++-+++00+ 36.75 $4 vated 4 ...$8150 a ‘’ 50 =. ‘50 7: feo  snamnadsewades veee = 81.75 28.75 
OE WOE BPI occ ceccccnssvccscccseceve i APO icucccnves sb¥s Ghee couse  Seces $24.50 Mixed Grain Flooring 
No. 1 pine lath......--seeereeeeeseeeeercers 5.75 Idaho White Pine, 16- Foot— BT  ainsausinsevonaraa oe $16.50 
Dressed: No.1 No.2 No.3 No.4 No.5 
Flooring, 34” 214” WY nccccccces $47. 00 be OO SEB.00  nccre secre rome Ceiling 
ena $42.75 $49.00 , shvadigads 00 | Be! er %% x4 eee rereceees sees 25.00 19.75 
snk a cnele boroeenoe o 40.50 46.75 As pad Galpaaae’ 46-00 a7 60 27. 50 cuit: Lame 1X4” os eee ceeeee sees 25.25 = 22.00 
I ah te area ane bata Ae iti ah aa maa 38.75 41.50 angcenepe® : 4 . eee ” 
No. 1 common ...........-..+ 35.00 rey We onduiuceas Geen Gise Fee .sbcee codsss Drop Siding, 1x6 
C—O re ee $39.00 ght Ge ea $19.00 $ 7.00 | 106 ............0e. sees 30.25 28.00 
Box bark strips (dressed or resawed)..... 17.50 | White Fir, 6- to 20-Foot, Inch— 2) eee sees wig 50 28. ” wee 
*Air 6” 8& 10” 12” 4” &wadr. All ee ee ee . 
Roofers: No. 1 dried | Nos. 1 & 2.. $2. 00 $25.00 oy 00 $27.00 ..... Finish, Kiln Dried and Surfaced 
6” 27 5 g No. 3 eeeeeeee .00 18. 00 19. 00 20.00 eeeee ” “ UA 
OE Pr ee $27.50 $18.00 1x6 1x8 1x12 
1S Mea EESESEEESOEESEEESS 28.75 19.00 No. 4 «...00- cee seers seeee sence $14.00 | Bebetter ...........000005 $43.50 $45.25 $52.75 
rn "ed be Wie 4S Wes. 6000 ae wen eee ‘ . 
| ROR B RS es ea 30.00 19.00 [Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN) Common Boards, and Shiplap 
*F.o.b. Georgia-Alabama mills. Portland, Ore., April 12.—The following are one glib gitto $1625 $19 78 
. INO. Lb ccccceccccece ie . " ° 
C AR S ING f. o. b. Chicago prices on eer gy age No. 2 ane aerr. Sea 11.00 12:00 11:25 13.25 
RED ED ID On. D cvcccccccsece ° ° ° eocee 
2 Re ere 56.0 41.0 0 
Seattle, Wash., April 9.—Prices of red cedar a4 FEAR / SEIS RPREOL IE ny r+ *e. 3 7. ro Dimension 
lumber, new bundling, 8-18’, f.o.b. mill, are: Above shop prices are “for shipments of No. 3 | No. 1, 2” thick— 
Bevel Siding, -inch an ac For straight cars of specified grades, Pe olf a a it. al. x J 22824" 26-32’ 
Width— Clear “as “—_r ”. 15. 18.00 $21.50 $24.00 
4-inch $25.00 $24.00 $16.00 G7.-'18-50 "25-75 1775 1800 “18-00 $91.80 $94.66 
DEER -schscoesescecesce MED 25.00 20.00 CALIFORNIA PINES 10”:: 17:25 17.25 18.25 18.50 19.25 23.75 25.00 
Bien *ortercovereenens —_— _ = San Francisco, Calif., April 11.—The following | 12”.. 17.50 17.75 19.00 19.00 20.25 20.25 22.50 
© tases lane. Sc 43.00 **** | are average prices f.o.b. mills of California pines 2x4”, 8’, $15.25; 10’, $16.50; 2x6”, 10’, $15.50. 
i fim ds gids A as compiled from the report of the California Random— 2x4” 2x6” 2x8” 2x10” 2x12” 
Clear Bungalow Siding, %-inch White and Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- ee $10.75 $11.25 $11.25 $11.75 $14.00 
Bee baenechts Obinaiahadddaeaeedeae anced oen-ee tion for the week ended April 9. Prices on com- BOSD ssscapes 7.75 7.00 Ries pee tone 
Winch 22222222 2IIIIIIEIIIIIEIIIEEIEIIE e8'00 | ™ons represent 1-inch stock only: No. 1 Common Timbers 
California White Pine ee S:lClC—=F eS el eee $19.75 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES ‘ Nos. 1&2 clr. C sel. D sel. No. 3 clr. Sue OO Dean” OO G0", TOU oc scnccgccccncse 18.25 
/a2.w. Sewn = = = . ry - 46. 50 5x5 to 12x12” to 40’, surfaced ..........+.. 20.00 
Seattle, Wash., April 9.—Eastern prices f.0.b. oo oor ty - = Fir Lath 
<  * i 68.90 59.60 45.40 58.30 ’ 
mill are: nena — 8/4xa.w. ...... 78.90 70.15 60.30 68.80 Sek: So RE > GH x ceeneannd dnessecnsetesess $2.75 
California Sugar Pine B&better, Flat Grain Car Siding, 9 or 18’ ~ 
ee eee eee Nog. 1&2clr. Csel. D sel. No. clr. | 1x4” ....... AEG hectic Minh dene Ee $31.75 
First Grades, Standard Stock 4/4xa.w. ..... $102.05 $84.80 $69.90 EE SEE 4 Wicashvesveveneskdndecandatenhabueiaus 40.00 
Extra stars, 6/2 $1,68 $2.10 5/4xa.w. ..... 85.08 77.95 61.80 63.80 
Extra stars, 6/2 + 180 2.25 1) — ed s248 8488 704088 
OPE CUED occcecece = 84@1. 88 2.30@2.35 RW. soces : . . 
Pertecte, E/E ...0.0seee <o 2 3. White Pine Shop Mixed Pines WEST COAST LOGS 
Eurekas iad see tebe nana 2. 30 2.34 3.15@3.20 Inch shop ....... $28.50 No. 1 common...$45.20 
UII oo ion wsinaeacccs 2.89@2.96  3.90@4.00 No. 2 shop, 5/4 x pe No. 2 common... 30.25 [Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN) 
Mite Coeenes Mia MES sredeseoes i o. 3 common... 22.05 Portland, Ore., April 12.—L arket quota- 
iis cou tan Rite ~~. oa No. 2 shop, 6/4 x cs Timbers Pe and, Ore., Apri og market q 
Extra stars, ee ee 1.92 2.40 Peal Mane. Te et jn in Fir, yellow: No. 1, $22; No. 2, $17; No. 3, $12. 
ny ee 5450258 £:08@3.15 Sugar Pine Shop a, . Fir, red: Ungraded, $15.50@16. 
Burekas 00. ...iclllL 268@289 3:8093:56 | Mach shop........ $36.20 path, No. 1 Cedar: $14@16. 
Perfections ..:.:...-:.0ce: 3:00@3.07 4.05@4.15 | No.1 shop, 6/4x rath’ gum 2 165 | Hemlock: $11@12, ungraded. 
Second Grades, Standard Stock No. 2 "shop, 6/4x Tank stock 29. Spruce: No. 1, $25; No. 2, $19; No. 3, $13. 
Common stars, 5/2........ $0.80@ 84 $1.00@1.05 | %W. 0... 7.95 Siding B&btr., % — 
Common stars, 6/2........ 92@ 96 “1:15@1.2 “White Fir Xf vreeeesee ness . 
ommon clears .....-----. 140 1.75 B&btr. (all sizes) 44.00 Douglas Fir Everett, Wash., April 9.—Log market: 
i No. 3&btr., com. 23.95 OO Pe ae $45.40 
British Columbia Stock, Seattle Market No. 1 dimen., 1% Common pore nels 16.30 Fir: No. 1, $24; No. 2, $18; No. 3, $12. 
x (Canadian) .......5+ «0. $3.00 WEL comauaxad 20.690 Timbers ......... 27.95 Cedar: Rafts of shingle logs only, $15@16; 
Be RX (U. 8.) -e esse eee $2.73 3.40 Export Dimension ...... 17.75 | lumber logs, $28. 
Perfections te tteeeeeeeeenees +3 er Australian, 4/4x Cedar Hemlock: No. 2, $12@13; No. 3, $10@11. 
PPePeeeweeseees . . A.W. .....++...-$56.20 Miscellaneous ...$21.60 Spruce: $1 higher than fir. 
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WEST COAST SPRUCE 


{Special telegram to AMpRICAN LUMBEEMAN) 
Portland, Ore., April 12.—The following 
prices for mixed cars prevailing here today: 


are 


Finish— Factory stock— aenee 
FEE $73.00 Hes .* : , 

” age Ts. 32.00 

BROOD. severe asia StS: ssccveles 33.00 

Bevel siding— Bly ah a er 34.00 

ee eee ek: Sah: cccesdtes 4.00 

ae” seteeus .. 31.00 Green box lumber 19.00 





ENGLEMANN SPRUCE 


Prices f.o.b. Chicago on kiln dried Engelmann 
white spruce boards, S4S, D&M, shiplap, drop sid- 
ing, ceiling and standard patterns, in lengths 6- 
and 16-foot, containing not more than 10 percent 
of shorts nor more than 50 pere*nt of 16 foot: 

D&better No.1 No.2 No. 3 

4/4 5/4 6&8/4 4/4* 4/4* 4/4* 
ee at cah $56 $82 $82 $53.00 $42.00 $33.00 
ie 61 82 82 54.00 41.50 35.00 
— eae 65 82 82 54.00 39.50 35.00 
ee 80 85 85 55.00 41.50 35.00 
Reh decee 91 95 85 58.50 47.00 35.50 


*For 5/, 6/ or 8/4 in No. 1, add $10 to price of 
4/4 in same width; in No. 2, add $6; in No. 3, 
add $5. 

Random widths, 6- to 16-foot lengths— 

No. 4, 4/4, $31.50; 5/4, $36.50; 6/4, $38.50; 8/4, 
$42.50. 

No. 5, 4/4, $25.50; other thicknesses, $29.50. 

For all rough stock, add $2.50. 

Spruce lath, 4-foot, No. 1, $8.45; No. 


CYPRESS 


St. Louis, Mo., April 11.—The following are 
current quotations on cypress, f.o.b. St. Louis: 


GULF COAST RED CYPRESS— 


2, $6.95. 





New Grades— Factory No.1 
Tank Selects Shop Box 
Oh. codkisensenade $116.75 $68.75 $51.75 31.75 
| | Ea ee Ror 121.7 78.75 63.75 33.75 
RES ee 123.75 81.75 66.75 33.75 
Se seecenaceedes 131.75 88.75 73.75 31.75 
I dx diuphhn teed ie 136.75 93.75 78.75 ee 
ES ch bea dee memes 136.75 93.75 78.75 eene 
aa 41.75 98.75 93.75 - 
Peck random, 4/4” .....+se+. ‘ venneneee $24.75 
Common Rough— No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
SEE” etéinccdncdvededeand $54.75 $43.75 $32.75 
snk Gl aaa ns nei open 61.75 50.7 34.7 


Add $2 for specified lengths on common grades. 
Finish, S1S or — 


1x4—10” $108 75 i 98-7 75 $ 93.7 7 i ss. %5 +73. 75 
rE eT 0.75 106.75 101.7 .75 
Pn” - ¢desss 120, 75 115.75 110. iS 102. a aidan 
Bee |= secon 125.75 120.75 115.75 106.75 wine 
Bungalow Bevel Siding— A B Cé&btr. 
eee $53 $45 $43 
DT sresetauesnmaneetitas 64 55 53 
Dt issedennssenedeeecnan 70 61 59 
Bevel Siding— A B Cc D 
PN la a a a es $48.50 $45.00 $41.00 $28.00 
YELLOW CYPRESS— 
Factory— No.1 No.1 No.2 
FAS Select Shop com. com. 
TR ae $ 72 $59 $36 $26 
Ee eee 75 62 48 35 29 
NE eee 75 63 50 35 29 
ES ereEres 82 68 55 37 31 
NT saat benens 100 75 65 ‘ 
Boards— No. 1 com. No. 2 com. ” random 
 aceoossnwennbil $42.50 | ee 
Ee da end sa ew iibiee 42.50 34.00 ee 
Sr 146x¢¢Sneehanes 43.50 ——— 60. twee 
DEE tideanineexcahad 50.69 ae 
wee, MO wcccaces $23.00 
KILN DRIED TUPELO FLOORING— 
Bé&better Select No. 1 
DE”  Seesvavenndi $61.50 $51.50 $43.50 





OAK FLOORING 


The following are average prices, Memphis base, 
obtained for Oak Flooring during the week ended 





April 2, as reported by the Oak Flooring Manu- 
facturers’ Association : 

1$X1%4” 18x2%” %x1%” %x2” 
Cis.” até; wht..... Perm _ 50 wna 99 
St, G06. BOGs«cvcce 88.57 
Sap. c. q. w.&r. 90.00 
Sel. qtd. w.&r. 74.80 60.00 60.08 
Clr. pln. wht 81.41 53.77 63.38 
Se 75.78 52.96 58.15 
Sel. pln. wht...... 68.06 46.10 47.77 
Sel. pln. red.. 67.14 46.59 46.20 
No. 1 common 45.21 27.04 28.18 
No. 2 common 19.91 12.42 9.50 

14%4x1%” 1x2” fsx144” ts x2” 
Clr. qtd. wht..... ‘ ee -+++ $120.00 
Clr. qtd. red. .....$103 50 To m dvee 
Sel. qtd. w.&r. .. yt Oe. So 2 cance 
— eS. eee 79.86 77.61 $61.50 $82.16 
Giz. plm. re@...i.. 73.59 69.73 61.50 72.20 
OSS ae 62.50 65.18 53.50 60.81 
Sel. pln. red...... 67.25 63.80 50.50 55.61 
No. 1 common.... 42.17 50.56 ine 36.40 
No. 2 common.... j 9.50 apes 


HARDWOOD FLOORING 


Sales by Michigan and Wisconsin flooring mills 
of maple, beech and birch flooring, 
the Maple 
averaged as follows, 


as reported to 

Manufacturers’ 
f.o.b. cars flooring mill basis, 
April 9: 


Flooring Association, 


during the week ended 
MAPLE—- Clear No. 1 


Cov ewvecucene $68.09 $60.66 


Factory 


49x24" $38.35 





BLACK WALNUT 


Cincinnati, Ohio, April 11.—The following are 
today’s prices on American black walnut f.o.b. 
Cincinnati: 

FAS, 4/4, $240; 5/4, $250; 6/4, $255; 8/4, $265. 

Selects, 4/4, $160; 5/4, $165; 6/4, $170; 8/4, $180. 


No. 1, 4/4, $95; 5/4, $105; 6/4, $115; 8/4, $130. 
No. 2, 4/4, $45; 5/4, $55; 6/4, $50; 8/4, $55. 





i 


HARDWOOD LOGS 


Memphis, Tenn., April 11.—Following are quo- 
tations based on average dimensions, 14-inches 
and up in diameter, and 12- to 16-foot in length: 


F.o.b. 
Delivered Memphis 
Memphis territory 
Variety— Per M PerM 
Red and white oak. .$35.00@40.00 $27.00@32.00 
GL | écccteces 14¢rb ae 37.00@42.00 29.00@34.00 
PODIRE cccccccccceses 37.00@42.00 28.00@33.00 
TD o8< cepaans cedunns 30.00@32.00 22.00@28.00 
Ash, 12” and up..... 40.00@45.00 33.00@38.00 
Hickory, 12” and =p- 40.00 @42.00 32.00@34.00 
Maple, 16” and up... 40.00@45.00 32.00@37.00 


Logs are classified by buyers here roughly ag 
No. 1 and 2, and the price range is supposed to 
cover average for both. 


Differences between delivered and f.o.b. price 
ranges are based on distance logs are hauled, 
and weight. Oak, ash and hickory are from 
wider distances; while gum, poplar and elm 
come only from nearby points. 





HARDWOOD INSTITUTE PAST SALES REPORT 


Memphis, Tenn., April 11.—The following is a summary of Chicago/Cleveland average hardwood 
prices obtained during the week ended April 5, as reported to the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Insti- 















































tute: 
nEv GUM TUPELD RED OAK-CONT' D FT MAPLE Ba D- 'D 
Quartered Quartered as SNOT UN" 
Figured Wood 
Chgo Clev vhgo Clev Chgo clev Chgo Clev Chgo vley 
rirsts «Seconds Firsts & Seconds Firsts4Seconds-Cont érirsts & Seconds No 2 Common 
4-4 128.75 see 4-4 50.50 ... 5-4 105.50 128,00 |] 6-4 eos 88,25 }| 4-4 eos 36,00 
8-4 113.50 oes No I Com & Sels 6-4 «see 123,00 lino I Com & Sels 5-4 coe ©8785 
Plain 4-4 45 .25 eee 8-4 eco 131.00 |] 5-4 61.75 as 6- 00 
rivets & Speente oe > in No I Com & Sels 6-4 coe © 68 85 » 
4-4 od sae ‘ane ie No 1-2 36.50 eee 
No 1 Com @ Seles 4-4 79.25 = nee 5-8 42.75 nee ee Connon uf be 54 — 
4-4 74,00 4... ||13-17" Box Boards || 4-4 57.25 64.25 No I Com & Sele 
Quartered 4-4 60.25 os. 5-4 68.75 76.00 |ipire conds 5-8 44 
Firets & Seconds Firsts & Seconds 6-4 77.75 wee 4-4 eee 88,00 
4-4 104.25 ... 3-4 86.40.50 ase SS coe 80,00 || 54 eos 94,00 Firete & Se cents 
5-4 100.75 we. 4-4 48.00 ... ||No 2 Common 10-4 eee 100.00 ss 
6-4 107.75 eee 5-4 51.00 see 5-8 30.00 ... |/No I Com & Sels Ne 7 éun & Sels 
8-4 104,25 ... 8-4 52.25 wee 4-4 44.75 46.25 |/10-4 ess 80,00]] 4-4 48,00 ° 
No I vom & Sels No I Com & Sels Sound Wormy Mixed |iNo 2 Common No 2 Common —"— 
4-4 64,00 eee 1-2 25.00 eee 4-4 43.00 54.765 _ 1 4-4 28.25 
5-4 67.85 ce S64 GL (ce Bb GE nce e* 0 ieee 
6-4 67,00 ee 4-4 37.75) ee 6 5.25 60 No I Com ls 
8-4 67.75 eee 5-4 36.76 eee a 44 47.75 eee Pirets conds 
Plain 6-4 37.25 eee Panel & Wide No. 1 |ino 3 Common 3-4 61.75 as. 
PFirets & Seconds 8-4 45.50 ... 4-4 ‘alee 147.00 |} 6-4 24,50 || 4-4 66,00 .,.. 
3-4 e eee No 2 Common Firsts 2 Seconds mremit 6-4 79,50 os. 
4-4 100.50... 5-4 28.50 ..- 3-4 «2. 101.75 |iNo 2 Common » 3 Com & Sels 
6-4 111,00 ... No 3 Common 4-4 «6. 115.00]] 6-4 34,00 ... 47.50 = ase 
No I Com & Sels eee ose 5-4 «ee 122.75 ||No 3 Common Ne . Common 
4-4 57,00 eee ter gE 6-4 12 22. 75 6- 27,00 aes 4-4 30,00 eee 
5-4 62.50 ooo Firsts con 8-4 107. 00 136,00 am 2 EM 5-4 28.75 oe 
6-4 60,50 1-2 77,25 10-4 119.25 146.00 Firsts conds 6- 00 
(Sar Dunes uaerrth— 4-4 180.00 143.50 |]12-4 126.25... || 6-4 66.50... 
rets conds - eee Sa ps 8-4 69,50 eee Bo ‘Ommon 
5-8 52.50 ose 6-4 142,50 ... 5-8 61.00 ... [110-4 75.00 ... ‘t-3 oe 35 ,00 | 
4-4 65.00 os. 8-4 152,00 ... 4-4 aee 86.75 |i112-4 78,00 ... 
5-4 65.50 ... No I Com & Sels Saps & Selects No I Com & Sels Firsts & Seconds 
6-4 65.75 eee 6-8 6.50 eee 4-4 65, 00 83.75 4-4 39.00 eee 4-4 eee 99. 60 
8-4 70.00 ose 3-4 71,00 «ee ||No I Com & Sels 6-4 50.50 ... ||No 2 Common 
10-4 80,50 eee 4-4 78 200 eee 4-4 eee 67 275 8-4 54 «75 eee 4-4 see 42, 76 
12+ 88.25 eee 5-4 80.25 eee 5-4 eer 75.75 10-4 60,00 eee 5- 8 
No I Com & Seles No 2 Common 6-4 ese 71.50 }112-4 63,00 ... 
4-4 52.25 = aes 4-4 54,00 4... ||/No 1 Common No 2 Common Tank RW 
5-4 54.25 eee ain 4-4 51.00 54,50]/ 4-4 25,00 ile B-4 94.50 seo 
6-4 54,50 eee Firsts & Seconds S-4 ° cco 67.00 6-4 29,00 eee Firsts & Seconds RW 
8-4 57,75 ee -8 4.75 eee 6-4 61.75 73.00 || g-4 32,75 ‘ain 4-4 74,00 as. 
10-4 70.00 ees 3-4 74.8 6-4 57.25 eee 10- paws 5-4 87.25 ose 
Plain 4-4 86.25 112. 350 16-4 77.25 eee 6-4 78,50 eee 
13" & Wider FAS 5-4 108.25 128.75 |iNo 2 Common 13-17" Box Boards B-4 92.75 ee 
B~4 60.75 aan 6-4 116.75 oe. 4-4 35.25 45.00 || 4-4 682.75 ... |]10-4 101.75 oe 
4-4 69.75 eee 8-4 133,00 145.75 || ga4 eee 52.75 |19-12" Box Boards 12-4 117.75 se 
Firsts & Seconds 10-4 e+e 165.75 |/No 2 A Common 4-4 66,00 + ||Selects RW 
4 60.5 eee No I Com & Sels 5-8 28,50 ... ||13" & Wider FAS 4-4 60,50 ... 
5-4 64.50 eee 3-8 33,00 eee 4-4 36.75 43.50 4-4 75.00 ore 5-4 65 .75 eee 
6-4 65.75 eee 1-2 36.25 eee 5-4 39.75 eee Firsts & Seconds 6-4 63, 75 eee 
8-4 69.50 aaa 5-8 43.25 eee 6-4 40.50 53.50 4-4 58.75 eve 8-4 71,00 ose 
No I Com & Sels 3-4 54,00 eee 8-4 eee 50,75 5-4 62.00 eee 10-4 91.75 eee 
5-8 250 nee 4-4 61.50 76.00/iNo 2 B Common No I Com & Sels No I Shop x W 
3-4 35 ,25 eee 54 66.25 eee 5-8 21.75 eee 4-4 41.50 eee 4-4 39.50 eee 
4-4 465.25 ... 6-4 77,50 81.00]| 4-4 29,00 31.00]|] 5-4 42.50 ... 5-4 52.00 «eo 
5-4 49.75 ... 8-4 88,00 83.00}) 5-4 30.75 33.75 || 6-4 42,50 ... 6-4 55,00) «se 
6-4 61,50 ... No 2 Common No 3 Common No 2 Vommon 8-4 59.50 oe 
B-4 51,50 eee 5-8 32.50 ose sa ane 27,00 4-4 35.00 eco 10-4 71,00 eee 
No 2 Common 4-4 47,00 50.25 54 38.00 ..0 |]12-4 77,00 oes 
1-2 15.75 ees 5-4 50.00 eee sane & Seconds 6-4 ee 222 No 2 Shop R ¥ 
5-8 19,50 eee 6-4 50.75 ere 4- 4 91 250 eee | 4-4 36.25 eee 
3-4 21,00 ... No 3 Com-Flg Grade 5-4 93.25 eee “Pla in No I Common x W 
4-4 27,00... 5-8 22.5 eee 6-4 95.75 .e6 ||Firsts & Seconds 5-4 36.25 awe 
5-4 28,50 eee 4-4 320.50 33.75 8-4 103.25 ecco 4-4 ees 100.C0 6-4 40,00 aoe 
8-4 33,00... No 3 Common 10-4 128.25 ... 6-4 eee 115,75 || 8-4 42,00 eee 
No 3 Common 4-4 23,00 .e. |/1]1-4 130,00 ... 8-4 eee 127.75 [110-4 53,00 aoe 
4-4 21,00 ... 5-4 31.00 ... |/12-4 126.00 ... |lio-4 eco 1242.75 |]12-4 53.75 coo 
8-4 ae 222 Sound Wormy 16-4 138.75 ... |ll2-4 +e+ 152,75 ||No 2 common KW g 
a 4-4 44,00 eee |INo I Com & Seles No 1 Com & Sels 4-4 32,50 eee 
Firsts conds 10-4 eee 98.751 4-4 54.25 4.2. 4-4 ece 60,50 |] 8-4 465.00 aoe 
5-4 54,25 occ 5-4 54.25 cee 5-4 Bee 64.50 ||Pecky x W 
6-4 64.00... Firsts conds 6-4 60.25 = aee 6-4 eco ©. 65. 75 I 4-4) 3= 8585 cee 
No I Com & Seles 4-4 110,00 eee 8-4 75,00 eee 8-4 eee 69.50 B-4 29,00 eee 
4-4 42.50 eee 6-4 114,00 eee 1l-4 100,00 eee 10-4 eco 107,75 
5-4 44.25 42. 8-4 119,00 ose [112-4 85.25 ooo |liz-4 ove. - 40046 
6-4 46.25 ... No I Com & Sels No 2 Common Be 2 Common 
8-4 53.25 eee 5-8 57.00 wee 4-4 31.00 ... ee 30,00 
No 2 Common No 2 Common 5-4 36.00 ... Rm Vormy 
5-4 29.00 eee 5-8 40,00 ere 6-4 34,00 eee 4- -4 eee 40,00 
Plain No 3 Common B=4 38.25 eee b-4 . 45.20 
avete & Secente 5-8 —" ere 1110-4 42.50 06 
4- . eee No 3 Common 
No I Com & Sele Firete *« Seconds 4-4 22,75 eee c*y 67. — 
4-4 32.00 eco 5-8 65.00 eee 5-4 23.25 eee 5-4 . 
o 2 Common 3-4 69,00 eee 6-4 23,75 eee pe I Com ry Sels 
4-4 27.75 = nee 4-4 77.25 109.50/| g-4 2350 ... 4-4 47,50 57,50 —— 
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MICHIGAN HARDWOODS 


The following list represents present values of hardwoods, f.o.b. Lower Michigan mills: 


No.1 No.2 No.3 
FAS Selects com. com. com. 


Bass wooD— 

4/4 $65@ 68 $55@ 58 $45@ 48 $27@29 $21@23 
5/4 65@ 68 55@ 58 45@ 48 28@30 23@2 
6/4 75@ 80 65@ 70 52@ 55 33@35 
3/4 80@ 8 70@ 75 657@ 60 38@40 ...,.. 


10/4 100 90 70@ 75 45@50 ...... 
BrecH— 

5/8 No. 2 common and better et 12@14 
4/4 60@ 65 45@ 50 383@ 35 23@25 18@20 
5/4 65@ 70 50@ 55 35@ 37 Pe 30 19@21 
6/4 65@ 70 655@ 60 40@ 42 32 20@22 
8/4 75@ 80 65@ 70 50@ 62 33 35 20@22 
BircH— 

4/4 95@100 75@ 80 47@ 50 30@32 18@20 
5/4 100@105 80@ 8 52@ 55 33@35 20@22 
6/4 105@110 85@ 90 57@ 60 38@40 20@22 
8/4 110@115 90@ 95 70@ 75 40@45 ...... 
10/4 120@125 105@110 80@ 85 50@55 ...... 
12/4 125@130 110@11 85@ 90 50@55...... 
16/4 140@145 120@125 105@110 ...... ...... 
Sort ELM— 

4/4 65@ 70 55@ 60 45@ 50 26@28 20@22 
5/4 75@ 80 60@ 65 50@ 65 28@30 22@24 
6/4 85@ 90 70@ 75 60@ 65 30@32 22@24 
8/4 90@ 95 T5@ 80 65@ 70 35@40 ...... 
10/4 95@100 80 | 70@ 75 40@45 ...... 
12/4 100@105 85@ 9 80 40@45 ...... 
16/4 120@125 105@110 95@100 50@55 ...... 


No.1 No.2 
FAS Selects com. com, com, 


HarD MAPLE— 
4/4 70@ 75 60@ 65 47@ 50 28@30 15@17 
5/4 80@ 8 65@ 70 55@ 58 30@32 17@19 


6/4 90@ 95 75@ 80 65@ 68 33@35 18@20 
8/4 100@105 85@ 90 70@ 75 38@40 20@22 
0 100 5 85 5 


4 
12/4 125@130 110@115 95@100 45@50 28@30 
14/4 140@145 125@130 115@120 650@55 ...... 
16/4 160@165 145@150 135@140 650@55 ...... 


H FLoorRING StTocK— 


OE «dégesta Seepssen 40@ 42 28@30 18@20 
Pe  <ketuaes. b6raeenn 43@ 45 28@30 20@22 
Sort MarPLe— 
4/4 => 4 70 55@ 60 40@ 45 28@30 16@18 
5/4 80 65@ 70 50@ 55 33@35 18@20 
6/4 $0 8 70@ 75 55@ 60 38@40 18@20 
8/4 90 75@ 80 60@ 65 40@45 20@22 
EnpD Driep WHITE MAPLE— 
4/4 105@110 ........  -. eae 
5/4 115@120 ........ 85@ 90 ..ceee creweg 
S/4 LIGA” ..cccsee Seer Oe <sesess ccoosee 
S/4 120@126 ..nccccce 90@ 96 s.ccce oonene 
OaKk— 
4/4 90@ 95 70@ 75 55@ 60 33@35 18@20 
5/4 95@100 75@ 80 65@ 70 35@37 20@22 
6/4 95@100 75@ 80 65@ 70 38@40 20@22 
8/4 105@110 85@ 90 75@ 80 43@45 ...... 








WISCONSIN HARDWOODS 


Following are prices of Wisconsin hardwood f.o.b. mill points: 


No.1 No.2 No.3 
FAS Selects com. com. com, 
ASH— 
ar . 92.00 $ 77.00 $ 58.00 rs $20.00 
eS 100.00 85.00 65.00 0.00 21.00 
er 110.00 95.00 70.00 40. 00 = - 
so 115.00 100.00 75.00 45.00 
Bass woop— 
a tenin 73.00 63.00 50.00 30.00 23.00 
eee 73.00 63.00 50.00 30.00 24.00 
a. ‘x¢eae 78.00 68.00 55.00 34.00 25.00 
ie ete 90.00 80.00 65.00 35.00 25.00 
aa 100.00 75.00 50.00 
ae 110.00 100.00 85.00 60.00 
BircH— 
ae 100.00 80.00 *48.00 *30.00 20.00 
a - smaes 105.00 85.00 53.00 34.00 21.00 
. 110.00 90.00 58.00 38.00 21.00 
= 115.00 95.00 75.00 42.00 22.00 
ee .scese 125.00 105.00 90.00 55.00 
are 130.00 110.00 95.00 60.00 
La 88.00 70.00 - 42.00 26.00 
, as 85.00 68.00 35.00 
Sort ELM— 
a essen 67.00 57.00 44.00 27.00 21.00 
, Serer 72.00 62.00 47.00 30.00 22.00 
ae geee 0.00 70.00 55.00 30.00 23.00 
, ere 5.00 75.00 65.00 35.00 23.00 
aa 95.00 85.00 75.00 40.00 
eee 100.00 90.00 80.00 45.00 


No.1 No.2 No.3 
FAS Selects com. com, com, 
Rock ELM— 
Ore 70.00 45.00 25.00 18.00 
zs 80.00 50.00 30.00 19.00 
i asipiia 80.00 55.00 30.00 20.00 
oe ‘sacs 85.00 60.00 35.00 *25.00 
ee 95.00 70.00 45.00 
eee 100.00 75.00 50.00 *30.00 
Hard MAPLE— 
ae *ietea 70.00 60.00 45.00 32.00 17.00 
|, oer 75.00 65.00 50.00 33.00 19.00 
, eae 88.00 78.00 63.00 33.00 19.00 
De  Sexne 93.00 83.00 68.00 38.00 21.00 
ee suse 108.0 98.00 83.00 50.00 
a. “sega 115.00 105.00 90.00 55.00 
re. sawes 165.00 150.00 135.00 
Sorr MAaPLE— 
gee ee 65.00 55.00 45.00 27.00 20.00 
Ae 70.00 60.00 48.00 33.00 21.00 
ee adens 85.00 75.00 60.00 35.00 21.00 
we. deser 90.00 80.00 65.00 $38.00 21.00 
Rep Oak— 
—, ore 95.00 75.00 60.00 38.00 19.00 
|, 100.00 80.00 65.00 40.00 20.00 
| ee 105.00 85.00 70.00 44.00 20.00 
a steve 110.00 90.00 75.00 47.00 20.00 


*Bridge plank. 





PHILADELPHIA PRICES 


Philadelphia, Pa., April 11.—Wholesale pricés secured from authoritative sources exclusively for 


the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are as follows: 


Southern Pine, Merchantable—1905 
(Steamer Delivery) 


3x4” and 4x4”....$44.00 PEE ace exeuaeen $49.00 
3x6” and 6x6”..... 42.06 MEE pidiceee'ee eam 58.00 
3x8”, 4x8” and WEG obs anevis 56.00 

Me” Sctsete ens 3.00 MT sa scbee sees 68.00 
sxi0” RS aS 50.00 Se 65.00 


Lengths 22 to 24 feet, add $2. 

a 2 feet additional, add $1. 50 to 32-foot 
pric 

Each 1 foot over 32 feet, add $1. 

Longleaf Pine Flooring, 25/32x23¢-inch Face 


(Rail rey? 


Pe Ue On <3 c50 cchadbawhoveeedtedawe . -$90.00 
SRE Re ey Oe ere 77.00 
a ey oo eer 58.00 
a 2 i, cme ceenetehenawenn 47.00 
Pe S GE GE MR ss ccc dnccnsiewsbewiadees 25.50 

Air Dried No. 2 Common Roofers 

1x6”, %x5%...... $26.00 1x10”, %x 9%....$27.50 
1x8”, %x7%...... 27.50 1x12”, %x11%.... 28.00 
Shortleaf Dimension, $4S, 4-inch Scant, 10- to 

16-foot 

BN eet fl $29.00 
BE hace dakaseeocine FS: eres 30.50 
Oe ippact sue teks 28.00 

Lath, 4-foot No. 1 

on ae $6. 7s c.i.f.—$7.25 delivered 

DONNIE \0seeneduees men 5.25 c.i.f.— 5.75 delivered 


Kiln Dried North Carolina Roofers 


1x 6 an aveicGrcetscrecensarees sorters $29.00 
"Sf + |e eer 31.50 
Se EE ooo oo uae suwernwncesssancbaceee 32.00 
Be EE Sides. weks band he cdeccnrbovnenaee 33.00 


##-inch thick, $1 more. 
Red Cedar Bevel Siding 


et OP, Ge i cck van kt scnseadete «th Seadiy os $42.00 

5 4 pre ee erty rere’ 4 62.00 

Pt a Sr 6ia) a cnlcamcatens «abe kaw e einen 69.00 
Maple Flooring f.o.b. Philadelphia 

Ss SE Sb cencedesiciznccessmmuckesnes $78.00 

es Ee 2 cincbsveukccovebinobiesmtands 69.00 

, =e See eee 43.50 

BES. GE TO. QO icc cone cevcdenetce 64.00 

Western White Pine, Dressed e 

Cc D No. 2 No. 3 

4 eee $ 72.50 $62.50 $45.25 $37.25 

SE Sicoceuen 87.50 77.50 43.2 39.75 

Ft yr 77.50 67.50 45.25 39.75 

Tee Viasteens 77.50 67.50 42.25 38.75 

TEE vissunncs 87.50 77.50 42.25 38.75 

SD 0 4.caoexes 102.50 92.50 44.25 39.75 

13” and up... 107.50 97.50 aiates eres 

North Carolina Pine Flooring 

No. 2&btr. No. 3 No. 4 

SOME GEUE! £6 onc veesckes $80.00 7) Ceres? 

SOME GG. cvicccvecevesé 55.00 44.00 $27.00 





POPLAR 


Cincinnati, Ohio, April 11.—The following are 
average wholesalers’ carlot prices, Cincinnati 
base, on poplar: 


Sorr TexTurE— 4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 
PC ee $100@110 $110@120 $110@120 
Saps & select... 72 77 82 88 82 88 
eG 2 COME 0.0 50 55 65 70 70 75 


No. 2 com. A.. 36 38 42 45 45 48 
No. 2 com. B.. 25. 27 27 29 28 & 


VALLEY— 


PA oii aa wae $ 90@ 95 $ 95@100 $100@105 
Saps & selects. 60 65 70 75 75 80 
No. 1 com..... 45 48 52 55 55 60 


No. 2 com. A.. 35 36 37 40 40 42 
No. 2 com. B.. 25 27 26 28 27 30 


POPLAR BEVEL SIDING 


Louisville, Ky., April 11.—Poplar siding is 
moving fairly well considering weather condi- 
tions. Retailers are carrying somewhat better 
stocks than they did, and are not ordering much. 
Prices at Louisville read: 








Clear Select No.1 No.2 
SIRO «os. fo d-05 0% beers $55 $38 $28 $22 
Bem si0s00saekaes 55 36 26 20 
re SS ee ey 48 35 24 18 


St. Louis, Mo., April 11.—The following cross 
tie prices prevail, f.o.b. St. Louis: 

Untreated 

White Southern 

Oak Sap Pine 


No. 5, 7x9”, 8’, 9-inch face..... $1.50 $1.25 
No. 4, 7x8”, 8’, 8-inch face..... 1.40 1.10 
No. 3, 6x8”, 8’; 8-inch face..... 1.25 1.00 
No. 2, 6x7”, 8°, 7-inch face..... 1.15 -85 
No. 1, 6x6”, , 6-inch face..... 1.05 -75 


Red oak bf 10 cents less and heart cypress 
ties 15 cents less than white oak; tupelo and 
gum cross ties, 15 cents less than white oak; 
sap cypress, 20 cents less than white oak. 


Switch Bridge 

Ties Plank 

I EY ig a enirs wich aaermeete $43.00 - 00 
ee EE 05-0000 be0nns400080000 40.00 38.00 





SOUTHERN PINE TIES 


New York, April 11.—Following are quotations 
on southern pine railroad ties, f.o.b. New York: 


All 8’ 6”— Sap Heart 
BME) shceh bee sepsns vere ackene+s $1.40 $1.75 
WET 45S 4.0 OSs 0s eonewecheceees 1,30 1.65 
Ce sadeorcnenisd cevviesooephes 1.20 1.40 





For Editorial Review of Current Market Con- 
ditions See Page 37 


NORTHERN PINE 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., April 12.—With con- 
sumer demand opening up in the larger centers 
of the district, movement of northern pine has 
increased materially in the last ten days. Yard 
and industrial stocks are moving in heavy vol- 
ume. Prices are steady. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., April 13.—Northern pine de- 
mand is somewhat stronger than it was a few 
weeks ago, and industrial concerns and retailers 
show more disposition to add to stocks. The 
upper grades are maintaining a firm tone, be- 
cause of the curtailment of production and the 
greater firmness shown by some competitive 
woods. Medium grades are not moving in large 
volume, and prices are not showing much 
strength. The lower grades are in fairly active 
demand, and are strong. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


BOSTON, MASS., April 12.—The large pro- 
ducers are now all quoting $40 base for eastern 
spruce frames. The smaller mills, except possi- 
bly those limited as to the sizes they can saw, 
are expected to make a similar advance of $1 
within the next few days. Retailers are not 
buying Provincial random as freely as they have 
in past Aprils, with considerable building in 
sight, but demand has shown some improvement 
since March. The full range for scantling re- 
mains at $32@34. Boards are quiet, but prices 
are well held. 


HARDWOODS 


CHICAGO, April 13.—There is considerable 
activity on the part of flooring manufacturers 
in the purchase of 4/4 Nos. 1 and 2 hard maple 
The automobile interests are taking fair q 
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WEST COAST SPRUCE 


{Special telegram to AMpRICAN LUMBEBMAN) 
Portland, Ore., April 12.—The following are 
prices for mixed cars prevailing here today: 


Finish— Factory stock— onee 
a ae $73.00 ee . . 

” BU” ‘neccoesednd 32.00 

1x4—10”" ...... 62.00 BE step ; 33.00 

Bevel siding— i avecne abn 34.00 

a cweskedee SOne: LOUD dccccccceducs 4.00 

 —EE re 31.00 Green box lumber 19.00 





ENGLEMANN SPRUCE 


Prices f.o.b. Chicago on kiln dried Engelmann 
white spruce boards, S4S, D&M, shiplap, drop sid- 
ing, ceiling and standard patterns, in lengths 6- 
and 16-foot, containing not more than 10 percent 


of shorts nor more than 50 pere-nt of 16 foot: 
D&better No.1 No.2 No. 3 
4/4 5/4 6&8/4 4/4* 4/4* 4/4* 
i a0 cai $56 $82 = 2 $53.00 $42.00 $33.00 
a 6d 61 82 54.00 41.50 35.00 
ih. vegas 65 2 32 54.00 39.50 35.00 
| (peas 80 85 85 55.00 41.50 35.00 
ER asec 91 95 85 58.50 47.00 35.50 


*For 5/, 6/ or 8/4 in No. 1, add $10 to price of 
4/4 in same width; in No. 2, add $6; in No. 3, 
add $5. 

Random widths, 6- to 16-foot lengths— 

No. 4, 4/4, $31.50; 5/4, $36.50; 6/4, $38.50; 8/4, 
$42.50. 

No. 5, 4/4, $25.50; other thicknesses, $29.50. 

For all rough stock, add $2.50. 

Spruce lath, 4-foot, No. 1, $8.45; No. 2, $6.95. 


CYPRESS 


St. Louis, Mo., April 11.—The following are 
current quotations on cypress, f.o.b. St. Louis: 


GULF COAST RED CYPRESS— 





New Grades— Factory No.1 
Tank Selects Shop Box 
0 ea ee $116.75 $68.75 $51.75 $31.75 
eae 121.7 78.75 63.75 33.75 
SE aaa date aae 123.75 81.75 66.75 33.75 
Be teececco Gent 131.75 88.75 73.75 31.75 
PE sjcascheccess 136.75 93.75 78.75 ete 
ie eae 2 oa 136.75 93.75 78.75 chive 
ih ntihindadesetind 141.75 98.75 93.75 eet 
Peck random, 4/4” ....cecee- nebrotnenennes $24.75 
Common Rough— No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
ee MEE eee $54.7 $43.75 $32.75 
Setar yee reaper 61.75 50. 34.75 


Add $2 for specified lengths on common grades. 
Finish, S1S or — 


B Cc 
1x4—10” $103. 15 3 98-7 75 . =. 75 $ ss. ne $73. 75 
ar” ssédehe 0.75 106.75 75 80.75 
| il SOS 120, 75 115.75 110. 75 102.76 ‘ 
ee” «eceena 125.75 120.75 115.75 106.75 
Bungalow Bevel Siding— A B Cé&btr. 
EE’... cated wath ew'sap arnt opal $53 $45 $43 
SEY < .:dlpnick oko cpicpennnte iimian 64 55 53 
i  ndenga'sanene tredikiene 70 61 59 
Bevel Siding— A B Cc D 
ge See $48.50 $45.00 $41.00 $28.00 
YELLOW CYPRESS— 
Factory— No.1 No.1 No.2 
FAS Select Shop com. com. 
dada eda $ 72 $59 $36 $31 $26 
EE deus mer acts whaet 75 62 48 35 29 
a’ omens guieos 75 63 50 35 29 
ll a hcdidoureatn 82 68 55 37 31 
ep 100 75 65 oe 
Boards— No. 1 com. No. 2com. 1” random 
i wrebcudkece sees $42.50 $33.00 ° 
ET tnt wad se cae an iid 42.50 Ae 
Mn” sevcechsdatacen 43.50 ———. § ages 
EE ¢ cilesexd-b acd cee 56.08 os o taaeke 
Pa ee” saevenece new $23.00 


KILN DRIED TUPELO FLOORING— 


Bé&better Select No. 1 
tn” wcaceaanewus $61.50 $51.50 $43.50 


OAK FLOORING 


The following are average prices, Memphis base, 
obtained for Oak Flooring during the week ended 
April 2, as reported by the Oak Flooring Manu- 
facturers’ Association : 


t#x1%” 18x2%" %x1%” %x2” 


a ee WES cas $118.38 $90.50 $91.99 
Clr. qtd. red 88.57 abou care 





Sap. c. g. w.&f..... 90.00 ces cows 
eS See 74.80 60.00 60.08 
Ci. pin. wht...... $67.35 81.41 53.77 63.38 
| SS eee 63.53 75.78 52.96 58.15 
Sel. pln. wht...... 53.62 68.06 46.10 47.77 
Sel. pln. red....... 53.81 67.14 46.59 46.20 
No. 1 common..... 41.02 45.21 27.04 28.18 
No. 2 common..... 18.12 19.91 12.42 9.50 
Yxl¥e” YWyx2” fex1%y” x2” 
Civ. etd. wht.....  ebe Pre ee 
Clr. qtd. red. ....$103.50 nes 
Sel. qtd. w.&r. .. 77.25 $78.50 
ee SS eee 79.86 77.61 $61.50 $82.16 
Coe. pen. red. ..is% 73.59 69.73 61.50 72.20 
Sel. pln. wht..... 62.50 65.18 53.50 60.81 
Sel. pin. red...... 67.25 63.80 50.50 55.61 
No. 1 common.... 42.17 a |i ie. 36.40 
No. 2 common.... Cane 9.50 Aces 


HARDWOOD FLOORING 


Sales by Michigan and Wisconsin flooring mills 
of maple, beech and birch flooring, as reported to 
Manufacturers’ Association, 
averaged as follows, f.o.b. cars flooring mill basis, 
during the week ended April 9: 


the Maple Flooring 


MAPLE— No. 1 


$60.66 


Clear Factory 


$38.35 


kA, ane $68.09 





BLACK WALNUT 


Cincinnati, Ohio, April 11.—The following are 
today’s prices on American black walnut f.o.b. 
Cincinnati: 

FAS, 4/4, $240; 5/4, $250; 6/4, $255; 8/4, $265. 

Selects, 4/4, $160; 5/4, $165; 6/4, $170; 8/4, $180. 

No. 1, 4/4, $95; 5/4, $105; 6/4, $115; 8/4, $130. 

No. 2, 4/4, $45; 5/4, $55; 6/4, $50; 8/4, $55. 


i 


HARDWOOD LOGS 


Memphis, Tenn., April 11.—Following are quo- 
tations based on average dimensions, 14-inches 
and up in diameter, and 12- to 16-foot in length: 


F.o.b. 
Delivered Memphis 
Memphis territory 
Variety— Per M PerM 

Red and white oak. 7 00@ 40.00 oa. O0@32. 00 
eee rey 37.00@42.00 00@34.00 
De cobvdemnndebad 37.00@42.00 8. 00@33.00 
. see 30.00@32.00 22.00@28.00 
Ash, 12” and up..... 40.00@45.00 33.00@38.00 
Hickory, 12” and up. 40.00 @42.00 32.00@34.00 
Maple, 16” and up... 40.00@45.00 32.00@37.00 


Logs are classified by buyers here roughly as 
No. 1 and 2, and the price range is supposed to 
cover average for both. 


Differences between delivered and f.o.b. price 
ranges are based on distance logs are hauled, 
and weight. Oak, ash and hickory are from 
wider distances; while gum, poplar and elm 
come only from nearby points. 











HARDWOOD INSTITUTE PAST SALES REPORT 


Memphis, Tenn., April 11.—The following is a summary of Chicago/Cleveland average hardwood 


prices obtained during the week ended April 5 
tute: 


5, as reported to the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Insti- 











5-4 62.50 wes 


6-4 60,50... 
Fists Y irae 








nEv GUM TUPELD RED OAK-CONT*' D ' 
cuetterea Qinrtarea eee SOPT MAPLE BASSWOOD-CONT' D 
Figured Wood . 
Chgo Clev vhgo Clev Chgo clev Chgo Clev o 8 vlev 
rirsts «Seconds Pirsts & Seconds Firsts4Seconds-Cont érirsts & Seconds No 2 eiaan 
4-4 128.75 eee 4-4 50.50 eee 5-~4 105.50 128,00 6-4 cece 88.25 4-4 eee 36,00 
8-4 113,50 ... ||No I Com & Sele 6-4 se. 123.00 llno I com & Sele 5-4) a. 87,85 
Plain 4-4 45.25 wee |] 8-4 222 131-001] 5-4 51.75... ‘Il 6- 44,00 
rivets & Seecnte bia + ~ his 9 No I Com & Sels 6-4 aux. ie - 
4- of ea ‘ane @ No 1-2 36.50 ... a eee 
No I vom @ Sele 4-4 79.25 eee 5-8 42.75 eee Pe panareed 7 —- “ 54 re 
4-4 74,00 ... ||13-17" Box Boards 4-4 57.25 64.25 No I Com & Sels 
Quartered 4-4 60.25 ... 5-4 68.75 76.00 |ipirs conds 5-8 44.75 
Firsts & Seconds Firsts & Seconds 6-4 77.75 see 4-4 ese 88,00 
4-4 104.25 ... 3-4 40.50 ... 6 . exe 80,00 |} 54 —  * Pirets & Seecmds 
o-¢ aor eee 7 bw eee |/No 2 ae 10-4 eee 100,00] 4-4 
-4 7 eee . eee 5-8 . eee No ile 
G4 104,25 +... || 8-4 52.25 22. || 4-4 46.75 46-85 |[]0-4 80,00 || “ana com, TL 
No I vom & Sels No I Com & Sels Sound Wormy Mixed ino 2 Common No 2 eau MF 
4-4 64,00 eee 1-2 2.00 6.6 4-4 43.00 54.75 || 4-4 5 il 4-4 28,25 
a ~~ Tees 3-4 26.75 eee Il Sue 60.25». g* Se Sipe 
6-4 67,00 oe. 4-4 37.75 ave 6 60.25 |iNo I Com & Sels nat 
8-4 67.75 eee 5-4 36.76 eee 4~4 47.75 ee Firsts oonds 
Plain 6-4 37.25 ... ||Panel & Wide No. 1 {iso 3 Common 3-4 61.75 ceo 
Firsts & Seconds 8-4 45.50 ... 4-4 we. 147,001] 6 24,50 ||} 4-4 66,00 ,.. 
3-4 86. eee No 2 Common Firsts & Seconds 6-4 79.50 ... 
4-4 100.50 ... 5-4 28.50 ..6 3-4 .«e. 101.75 lino 2 Common No I Com & Sels 
8-4 111.00 ... No 3 Common 4-4 .e- 115.00]] 6-4 34,00 ... 4-4 47.50 ... 
Pa ; ny pte 6-4 21.50 anne 5-4 eee 122.75 ||No 3 Common No 2 Common 


WHITE OAK-GTD 6-4 eos 122.75 |) 6- 7,00 4-4 
Firsts con 8-4 107,00 136.00 5-4 
77.25 10-4 119.25 146.00 || Firsts conds 6-4 a aes 


130,00 143. 250 12-4 126,25 














eee 6-4 66.50 eee 












































1-2 
44 
5-4 7 6 Common 
5-8 52.50 oe. 6-4 142.50 ... || 5-8 61.00 ... A} 70:00 stole ve va 00 
= on eve Ae Py eee 4-4 shi 86.75 12-4 78.00 eee 
“4 s i o I Com 8 Saps & Selects i “"* Ilparsts & Seconds 
<4 GETS cco SO 00080 wee ak | OOD OSL ane oe”... ban ee 
8-4 70,00 see 3-4 71.00 .se ||No I Com & Sels 6-4 50.50 ... ||/No 2 Common 
10-4 80.50 eee 4-4 78 .00 ere 4-4 eee 67 275 8-4 54 75 eee 4-4 eee 42.75 
l2z~ 88.25 eee 5-4 80.25 eee 5-4 eee 75.75 10-4 60.00 eee 5- 48 ,00 
No I way aeele et —, 6-4 ese 71.50 1112-4 63,00 CYPRESS 
4-4 25 eee . eee No 1 Common No 2 Commo ee R W 
5-4 54.25 eee Plain 4-4 51.00 54,50 4-4 25.00 ée0 "es 94,50 eee 
6-4 54.50 eee pea & Seconds S-4 "seo 67,00 6-4 29,00 eee Firsts & Seconds RW 
8-4 57.75 ene 5-8 64.75 eee 6-4 61.75 73.00 || g-4 32,75 aa 4-4 74,00 ... 
10-4 70.00 eee 3-4 74. t- 9) eee 6-4 57.25 ere 0-. Tr 5-4 87,25 eee 
Plain 4-4 86.25 112.50 16-4 77.25 ... WD 6-4 78,50 see 
13" & Wider FAS 5-4 108.25 128.75 |iNo 2 Common 13-17" Box Boards 8-4 92.75 see 
3-4 60.75 eee 6-4 116.75 eee 4-4 35.25 45,00 4-4 82.75 ooo 10-4 101.75 eee 
4-4 69.75 eee 8-4 133,00 145.75 8-4 eee 52.75 ||9-12" Box —_— 12-4 117.75 eee 
Firsts & Seconds 10-4 e+e 165.75 |iNo 2 A Common 4-4 66,00 + ||Selects RW 
4-4 60,50 ... No I Com & Sels 5-8 28,50 ... |113" 4 Wider FAS” 4-4 60,50... 
5-4 64.50 eee 3-8 33,00 eee 4-4 36.75 43.50 4-4 75.00 ere 5-4 65.75 = see 
6-4 65.75 eee 1-2 36.25 eee 5-4 39.75 eee Firsts & Seconds 6-4 63, 75 eee 
8-4 69.50 eoe 5-8 43.25 eee 6-4 40.50 53.50 4-4 58.75 — 8-4 71,00 aso 
No I Com & Sels 3-4 54,00 eee 8-4 eco 50.75 5-4 62.00 ccc 10-4 91,75 oes 
5-8 30.50 ... 4-4 61.50 76.00//No 2 B Common No I Com & Sels No I Shop x W 
3-4 35 25 eee 5-4 66.25 ee 5-8 21.75 eco 4-4 41.50 eee 4-4 39,50 eee 
4-4 45,25 eee 6-4 77.50 81,00 4-4 29.00 31.00 5-4 42,50 eee 5-4 52.00 eee 
5-4 49.75 ee 8-4 88,00 83.00]/ 5-4 30.75 33.75 || 6-4 42,50 ... 6-4 55,00 aes 
6-4 61.650 a... No 2 Common No 3 Common No 2 Vommon B-4 59.50 aoe 
8-4 51.50 eee 5-8 32.50 eee 4-4 - 27,00 4-4 35.00 — 10-4 71,00 eee 
No 2 Common 4-4 47,00 50,25 54 38,00 eee 12-4 77,00 «es 
1-2 15.75 eee 5-4 50,00 eee Firste z Se conds 6-4 8,00 No 2 Shop RW¥ 
5-8 19,50 ese 6-4 50.75 ose 4-4 91,50 eee were 4-4 36.25 eee 
3-4 21,00... No 3 Com-Flg Grade 5-4 93.25 seco “Fiain No I Common x W 
6 87.00 ccc 5-8 22,50 cee 6-4 95.75 4.6. |iFirsts & Seconds 5-4 36.25) aes 
5-4 28.50 eee 4-4 30.50 33.75 8-4 103.25 eco 4-4 eee 100,.C0 6-4 40,00 eee 
8-4 33,00... No 3 Common 10-4 128.25 ... 6-4 eee 115,75 || 8-4 42,00 aoe 
No 3 Common 4-4 23,00 .+. [111-4 130,00 ... 8-4 eos 127.75 ||10-4 53,00 ooo 
4-6 81.00 cco 5-4 31.00 ... |/12-4 126.00 ... |l10-4 eos 242.75 [112-4 53.75 ooo 
8-4 0,75 ene Sound Wormy 16-4 138.73 coe 12-4 e» 152,75 ||No 2 common Xk W 3 
4-4 44,00 eee ||No I Com & Seles No 1 Com & Sels 4-4 32.50 oe 
|Firete @ Sesoats 10-4 gg, 9B 75 I] 4-4 0 «54625 e Gna coe 60.50 |] 8-4 45.00 aoe 
5-4 54,25 . ~~ RED UAE 5-4 54.25 nee 5-4 eee 64,50 ||Pecky x W 
6-4 54. eco Firsts conds 6-4 60.25 eee 6-4 eco 65,75 |] 424 85.25 ccc 
No I Com & Sels 4-4 110,00 eee 8-4 75,00 eee 8-4 eee 69,50 B-4 29,00 eee 
4-4 42.50 ... 6-4 114.00 «ee |/11-4 100,00 ... |llo-4 eee 107,75 
5-4 44.25 22. 8-4 119,00 ... [112-4 85.25 ... |llie—<4 ece 107,75 
6-4 46.25 ... ||No I Com & Sels No 2 Common No 2 Common ; 
8-4 53, 25 eee 5-8 57,00 eee 4-4 31,00 eee 44 30,00 
No 2 Common No 2 Common 5-4 36,00 ... |l/sound Wormy ; 
5-4 29,00 ese 5-8 40,00 eee 6-4 34,00 eee 4-4 eee 40,00 
Plain No 3 Common 8-4 38.25 eee o-4 Zo 
ae & Socsnte 5-8 —— eee 1120-4 42.50 4... Tasty 
4- eee No 3 Common 4 
No I Com & Sele Pirete * Seconds 4-4 22.75 ae = 67 — 
4-4 32 .00 eee 5-8 65,00 eee 5-4 23.25 eee 5-4 85,00 
io 2 Common 3-4 69.00 ose 6-4 23,75 eee Be I Com. ry Sels 
4-4 27.75 eee 4-4 77.25 109.50 |] g-4 23.50 .., || 4-4 47.50 57,50 — 
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MICHIGAN HARDWOODS 


The following list represents present values of hardwoods, f.o.b. Lower Michigan mills: 


No.1 No.2 No.3 
FAS Selects com. com. com. 


Bass WooD— 


u/4 $05@ 68 $55@ 58 $45@ 48 $2729 $21@23 
5/4 85@ 68 5d@ 58 45 28@30 23@25 
6/4 75@ 80 65@ 70 83 33@35 23@25 
8/4 80@ 85 10@ 75 B7 38@40 ...,.. 


10/4 95@100 90 670 


BeecH— 
5/8 No. 2 common and better 


/ 30@32 12@14 
4/4 60@ 65 45@ 50 383@ 35 23@25 18@20 
5/4 65@ 70 50@ 55 35@ 37 28@30 19@21 
6/4 65@ 70 55@ 60 40@ 42 30@32 20@22 


8/4 75@ 80 65@ 70 50@ 52 33 
BircH— 


4/4 95@100 
5/4 100@105 80@ 85 52@ 55 33 


6/4 105@110 85@ 90 57@ 60 38@40 

8/4 2 115 90@ 95 70@ 75 40@45 ...... 
10/4 125 105@110 80@ 85 50@55 ...... 
12/4 138 130 110@11 85@ 90 50@55 ...... 
16/4 140@145 120@125 105@110 ...... ...... 
Sort ELM— 


6/4 85@ 90 70@ 75 60@ 65 30@32 22@24 
8/4 90@ 95 75@ 80 65@ 70 35@40 ...... 
10/4 95@100 80 > 70@ 75 40@45 ..... . 
12/4 100@105 85@ 9 75@ 80 40@45 ...... 
16/4 120@125 105@110 95@100 50@55 ...... 


No.1 No.2 No.3 


FAS Selects com, com, com, 

HarD MAPLE— 
4/4 70@ 75 60@ 65 50 28@306 15@17 
5/4 80@ 85 65@ 70 55 58 30@32 17@19 
6/4 90@ 95 75@ 80 68 33@35 18@20 
8/4 100@105 85@ 90 70 75 38@40 20@22 


10/4 115@120 100@105 85@ 90 45@50 26@28 
12/4 125@130 110@115 95@100 45@50 28@30 
14/4 140@145 125@130 115@120 60@55 ...... 
16/4 160@165 145@150 135@140 50@55 ...... 


Harp MAPLe RovuGH FLOORING StocK— 


OPE sdigedcée (wemnevibe 40@ 42 28@30 18@20 
De sheashes  aiveneas 43@ 45 28@30 20@22 
Sorr MarLe— 

4/4 65@ 70 55@ 60 40@ 45 28@30 16@18 
5/4 75@ 80 65@ 70 50@ 55 33@35 18@20 
6/4 80@ 8 70@ 75 55@ 60 38@40 18@20 
8/4 8@90 75@ 80 60@ 65 40@45 20@22 


END DrigeD WHITE MAPLE— 


4/4 105@110 ........ T6@ 80 ...cee ceccee 
5/4 115@120 ........ 85@ 90 ..ceee coves . 
120” wc cccece 85@ 90 ...... 

ug 


B/G LTEBGERO cccccitce = GREP BO ccccee cvvess 
8/4 120@125 ........ 90@ 95 ..... * 06% 
OaxkK— 

4/4 90@ 95 70@ 75 . 60 33@35 18@20 
5/4 95@100 75@ 80 70 35@37 20@22 
6/4 95@100 75@ 80 70 38@40 20@22 
8/4 105@110 85@ 90 80 43@45...... 





WISCONSIN HARDWOODS 


Following are prices of Wisconsin hardwood f.o.b. mill points: 


No.1 No.2 No.3 
FAS Selects com. com. com, 


AsH— 
|, a see $ 77.00 $ 58.00 $37.00 $20.00 
aa 85.00 65.00 40.00 21.00 
—— 1100 95.00 70.00 40.00 21.00 
a 115. 00 100.00 75.00 45.00 soe 
Basswoop— 
ne comets 73.00 63.00 50.00 30.00 23.00 
ee Geddes 73.00 63.00 50.00 30.00 24.00 
a.” waves 78.00 68.00 55.00 34.00 25.00 
ee 90.00 80.00 65.00 35.00 25.00 
fae 100.00 75.00 50.00 
ees 110.00 100.00 85.00 60 ° 
BircH— 
a. swede 100.00 80.00 *48.00 *30.00 20.00 
, ee 105.00 85.00 53.00 34.00 21.00 
et” Seede 110.00 90.00 58.00 38.00 21.00 
a sabe 115.00 95.00 75.00 42.00 22.00 
a 66hee 125.00 105.00 90.00 55.00 
ee 130.00 110.00 95.00 60.00 
wanker 88.0 70.00 42.00 26.00 
| ees 85.00 68.00 35.00 
Sort ELM— 
| Sore 67.00 57.00 44.00 27.00 21.00 
aa 72.00 62.00 47.00 30.00 22.00 
ie etaes 80.00 70.00 55.00 30.00 23.00 
_, eee 85.00 75.00 65.00 35.00 ™ - 
. eee 95.00 85.00 75.00 40.00 ‘ 
Bare” esees 100.00 90.00 80.00 45.00 


No.1 No.2 No.3 


FAS Selects com, com. com. 
Rock ELM— 
Oe. Sisks 70.00 45.00 25.00 18.00 
PE, “sagas 80.00 50.00 30.00 19.00 
Soe 80.00 55.00 30.00 20.00 
),— eee 85.00 60.00 35.00 *25.00 
eee 95.00 70.00 45.00 
ae 100.00 75.00 50.00 *30.00 
Harp MAaPLE— 
rere 70.00 60.00 45.00 32.00 17.00 
a 75.00 65.00 50.00 33.00 19.00 
88.00 78.00 63.00 33.00 19.00 
eo 93.00 83.00 68.00 38.00 21.00 
. ee 108.00 98.00 83.00 50.00 
i 115.00 105.00 90.0 55.00 
 . oe 165.00 150.00 135.00 
Sorr MaPLE— 
eee 65.00 55.00 45.00 27.00 20.00 
me deese 70.00 60.00 48.00 33.00 21.00 
_. Pear 85.00 75.00 60.00 35.00 21.00 
i. rere 90.00 80.00 65.00 38.00 21.00 
Rep Oak— 
eee 95.00 75.00 60.00 38.00 19.00 
| ae 100.00 80.00 65.00 40.00 20.00 
| ae 105.00 $5.00 70.00 44.00 20.00 
 , eee 110.00 90.00 75.00 47.00 20.00 


*Bridge plank. 





PHILADELPHIA PRICES 


Philadelphia, Pa., April 11.—Wholesale pricés secured from authoritative sources exclusively for 


the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are as follows: 


Southern Pine, Merchantable—1905 
(Steamer Delivery) 


3x4” and 4x4”....$44.00 10X10”... .cccceee $49.00 
3x6” and 6x6”..... 42.00 SK12" . cc ccccccce 58.00 
3x8”, Ax8” and USEIS” . or ccvecves 56.00 

ae 43.00 SX1M ..ccccccces 68.00 
sxi0" Ceeccvpccce 50.00 BERET ocvnscovres 65.00 


Lengths 22 to 24 feet, add $2. 
— 2 feet additional, add $1.50 to 32-foot 
ce 
Each 1 foot over 32 feet, add $1. 
Longleaf Pine Flooring, 25/32x2%-inch Face 


(Rail Denver? 


MD aoa empha wetienaeeier a4 . -$90.00 
EN ROR RRO 77.00 
DED, ME scnbxdatinches Chdeudancdeasesndoce 58.00 
ee Oh, OUR dn wageeumenen sien 47.00 
ee ERD Hee err 25.50 


Air Dried No. 2 Common Roofers 


1x6”, , 3S Se $26.00 1x10”, %x 9%....$27.50 
1x8”, %x7\%...... 27.50 1x12”, %x11%.... 28.00 
Shortleaf Dimension, $4S, 14-inch Scant, 10- to 
16-foot 
2x4” eT ee FS. foe $29.00 
a: atseseceenene TEMP GEER” ccscescessee 30.50 
ee ss pe uguuents 28.00 
Lath, 4-foot No. 1 

ES ED $6.75 c.i.f.—$7.25 delivered 
NO  cunmitcleund 5.25 c.i.f.— 5.75 delivered 


Kiln Dried North Carolina Roofers 


EO 5 Sa WEE Saccvcchoccscccceopscosesseres $29.00 
Bi We Se TUE. Roc cwrrncsvedscssesooscreaetis 31.50 
BEI) FEE OF ccc cccccccersccevecssvcsscese 32.00 
EETR, GILG, cccccccccvccececcccccvecessece 33.00 


##-inch thick, $1 more. 
Red Cedar Bevel Siding 


8 ee eee Fee ee $42.00 
PE tk chateeheneG hen whack op aaww aa ei 62.00 
Se EN die Saks keene sou taaw eee eae 69.00 
Maple Flooring f.o.b. Philadeiphia 
ee SE cdbenvencssnbscens caneenesens $78.00 
Se a: Ee dkebbead bbs cee el doaessedenn 69.00 
SE vccactpeeeabaneesscesenwens 43.50 
R16” and B-inch. CAP...5crccccesecscece 64.00 
Western White Pine, Dressed e 
Cc D No. 2 No. 3 
Me cevesvens $ 72.50 $62.50 $45.25 $37.25 
SG “gevetekan 87 77.50 43.25 39.75 
Sab ne conee be 77.50 67.50 45.25 39.75 
BE kvecseese 77.50 67.50 42.25 38.75 
Te” wsandeucs 87.50 77.50 42.25 38.75 
ae ae 102.50 92.50 44.25 39.75 
13” and up... 107.50 97.50 ened Seee 
North Carolina Pine Flooring 
No. 2&btr No. 3 No. 4 


{ax2ie" MR. ion ene $80.00 $63.00 ..... 
SE CEE sbs<ceshesere 55.00 44.00 





POPLAR 


Cincinnati, Ohio, April 11.—The following are 
average wholesalers’ carlot prices, Cincinnati 
base, on poplar: 


Sorr TExTURE— 4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 

OP ee $100@110 $110@120 $110@120 
Saps & select... 72 77 82 88 82 88 
Gi 1 COME. .... 50 55 65 70 70 75 
No. 2 com. A.. 36 38 42 45 45 48 
No. 2 com. B.. 25 27 27 29 28 30 


VALLEY— 


PRIM 6d 00 5% 08 $ 90@ 95 $ 95@100 $100@105 
Saps & selects. 60 65 70 75 75 80 
No. 1 com..... 45 48 52 55 55 60 


No. 2 com. A.. 35 36 37 40 40 42 
No. 2 com. B.. 25 27 26 28 27 30 


POPLAR BEVEL SIDING 


Louisville, Ky., April 11.—Poplar siding is 
moving fairly well considering weather condi- 
tions. Retailers are carrying somewhat better 
stocks than they did, and are not ordering much. 
Prices at Louisville read: 








Clear Select No.1 No.2 
|. PORE Tea $55 $38 $28 $22 
i Sear rr 55 36 26 20 
GEES Soi debsib.conea 48 35 24 18 


St. Louis, Mo., April 11.—The following cross 
tie prices prevail, f.o.b. St. Louis: 

Untreated 

White Southern 

Oak Sap Pine 


No. 5, 7x9”, 8’, 9-inch face..... $1.50 $1.25 
No. 4, 7x8”, 8’, 8-inch face..... 1.40 1.10 
No. 3, 6x8”, 8’, 8-inch face..... 1.25 1.00 
No. 2, 6x7”, 8’, 7-inch face....: 1.15 .85 
No. 1, 6x6”, 8’, 6-inch face..... 1.05 -75 


Red oak ties, 10 cents less and heart cypress 
ties 15 cents less than white oak; tupelo and 
gum cross ties, 15 cents less than white oak; 
sap cypress, 20 cents less than white oak. 


Switch Bridge 

Ties Plank 

. FO Se eee $43.00 $42.00 
SE GE acha nob 460d senbieeasowa 40.00 38.00 





SOUTHERN PINE TIES 


New York, April 11.—Following are quotations 
on southern pine railroad ties, f.o.b. New York: 


All 8’ 6”— Sap Heart 
EE Asdb60nbsb0 ndb se eeeoneaten $1.40 $1.75 
EE ASN 5 3KGRS se ben bE GAS CODES 1.30 1.65 
De” “initkebsed wasn ciibdtesheoweie 1.20 1.40 





For Editorial Review of Current Market Con- 
ditions See Page 37 


NORTHERN PINE 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., April 12.—With con- 
sumer demand opening up in the larger centers 
of the district, movement of northern pine has 
increased materially in the last ten days. Yard 
and industrial stocks are moving in heavy vol- 
ume. Prices are steady. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., April 13.—Northern pine de- 
mand is somewhat stronger than it was a few 
weeks ago, and industrial concerns and retailers 
show more disposition to add to stocks. The 
upper grades are maintaining a firm tone, be- 
cause of the curtailment of production and the 
greater firmness shown by some competitive 
woods. Medium grades are not moving in large 
volume, and prices are not showing much 
strength. The lower grades are in fairly active 
demand, and are strong. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


BOSTON, MASS., April 12.—The large pro- 
ducers are now all quoting $40 base for eastern 
spruce frames. The smaller mills, except possi- 
bly those limited as to the sizes they can saw, 
are expected to make a similar advance of $1 
within the next few days. Retailers are not 
buying Provincial random as freely as they have 
in past Aprils, with considerable building in 
sight, but demand has shown some improvement 
since March. The full range for scantling re- 
mains at $32@34. Boards are quiet, but prices 
are well held. 


HARDWOODS 


CHICAGO, April 13.—There is considerable 
activity on the part of flooring manufacturers 
in the purchase of 4/4 Nos. 1 and 2 hard maple. 
The automobile interests are taking fair quan- 
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Have 


YOU 


Ordered Your Copies 
of “TOUCH WOOD!” . 


Scores of retail lumber dealers and lumber manufactur- 
ers are placing copies of “Touch Wood!” in the schools in 
their communities to educate the growing children as to 
the value and utility of lumber. 

Sawmill machinery manufacturers, retail lumber deal- 
ers and lumber manufacturers are presenting copies to 
good customers and prospective customers as a lumber 
good will building proposition. Others are placing copies 
in the hands of their salesmen. 


Kindly ship us 175 copies of the book- 
let “Touch Wood!”—H. H. Troup & Co., 
Kankakee, Ill. 


Enclosed find check for which please 
send us thirty copies of “Touch Wood!” 
We are going to distribute these books in 
the schools—W. J. Durham Lumber Co., 
Neenah, Wis. 


Wish on receipt of this letter you would 
send me 50 copies of “Touch Wood!” 
sending bill in my care—W. H. Sullivan, 
Vice-pres. and Gen. Mgr. Great South- 
ern Lumber Co., Bogalusa, La. 


Please forward us fifty additional 
copies of your booklet “Touch Wood!” 
We have already purchased 25 copies 
from you—Peavy-Wilson Lumber Co., 
Shreveport, La. 


Please send us twenty-five copies of 
“Touch Wood!” for our use —C. D. John- 
son Lumber Co., Portland, Ore. 


We are enclosing herewith our order 
for 20 copies of “Touch Wood!”—Rine- 
himer Bros. Mfg. Co., Elgin, Ill. 


We are enclosing order form covering 
100 copies of “Touch Wood!”—The Vir- 
ginia and Rainy Lake Company, Virginia, 
Minn. 


I wish you would please have shipped 


to us as a starter 100 copies of “Touch. 


Wood!”—Shevlin Carpenter & Clarke 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Please send us 10 copies of “Touch 
Wood!”—Newt Olson Lumber Co., Ar- 
vada, Colorado. 


Scores of others are ordering 6 to 100 and more copies. Create a 
wood favorable feeling in your community by distributing some 
copies of “Touch Wood!” yourself. The school teachers will appre- 


ciate them. The library will value a copy or two. 


Your own boy 


and girl or your neighbor’s boy and girl will welcome a copy. 


How many copies can you use? 


Single copies 50 cents. 


Lower prices on quantities. 


SEND YOUR ORDER TODAY! 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, III. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY SINCE 1873 
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swampy logging roads. 


WRITE FOR 
CATALOG 
TODAY 


Hemming Heavy 
Duty 8-Wheel 
Tractor Trailer 


This Trailer Handles 15-Ton Loads 


It is especially designed for use with Tractors in muddy, sandy, or 
The strong, durable construction of this trailer 
enables it to withstand the continuous abuse of difficult logging operations. 


Lumbermen everywhere recognize Hemming logging 
trailers and wagons as the best equipment obtainable. 
Investigate our line now. 


HEMMING WAGON FACTORY, Meridian, Miss. 















tities of maple and elm, which are scarce ang 
strong. Some orders are being received from 
the furniture factories. Retail demand is jn 
satisfactory volume. Mill stocks are stil] low 
and all northern hardwood items remain firm 
in price. In southern hardwoods, sap gum and 
tupelo are moving rather freely to automobile 
and furniture factories. Red gum is a little 
easier to obtain. Flooring factories are taking 
good quantities of oak. Prices show a firmer 
tendency. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., April 11.—Both sales 
volume and prices continue disappointing. The 
automobile people are credited with being the 
most active customers and their specialties, 
thick elm and maple, are reported to be leading 
the call. FAS sap gum continues in good re- 
quest, but common sap is said to be quieter, 
Little seems to be doing in oak. Export busi- 
ness is rated fair. The box grades appear to 
be moving a little better. Curtailment of out- 
put by high water continues. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., April 11.—Southern hard- 
wood demand shows little change this week and 
business is below expectations. Elm and maple 
continue to meet with a large call from the 
automobile trade and there is a little more life 
to the furniture and building business. Another 
torrent of rain in the southern producing terri- 
tory helps maintain prices steady. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, April 12.—There has 
been some improvement in hardwood volume, but 
the movement is not large, buyers placing orders 
only when supplies are actually needed. Deal- 
ers expect business to pick up considerably with 
better weather. Prices are quotably steady but 
it is known that concessions are made and the 
actual market is rather uncertain. Stocks in 
consumers’ hands are low, so that any improve- 
ment in consumption should be reflected imme- 
diately in the wholesale market. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., April 13.—The hardwood 
trade is not in large volume, but some i 
ment is being recorded. Inquiries ay 
satisfactory than a short time ago, in 
that the stocks of many consuming pla 
become depleted. The automobile trade. 
better basis than it was earlier in the y 
furniture concerns are not placing many {@pders. 
Prices in most woods are steady. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


CHICAGO, April 13.—Local demand for fir is 
holding up fairly well. Most orders from retail 
sources are to fill in broken assortments. Con- 
sumers generally are cautious and are not par- 
ticularly interested*in buying for future needs. 
Mill prices are strong due to curtailment of pro- 
duction on the West Coast. There is a good 
call for spruce, of which Nos. 3 and 4 grades 
are scarce and commanding higher prices. 








NEW YORK, April 11—New York wholesal- 
ers feel that the local demand at this time does 
not warrant any advance. Some distributers re- 
ported prices a little firmer than they were a 
week ago, and they feel that a little later in the 
season increases are certain to occur. The mar- 
ket has been developing very slowly, although 
improved conditions in. transit stocks and stor- 
age lumber are causes of favorable comment. 


BALTIMORE, MD., April 12.—The position of 
fir has improved somewhat, demand having 
undergone some expansion. Stocks are reduced 
as a result of many of the coast mills holding 
down output. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., April 12.—New lists have 
been received here, but have not yet been put 
into effect. The lists price the different lengths 
separately. Fir demand has been slipping @ 
little and prices have been softening. The best 
demand is for wide boards, flooring and dimen- 


sion. 
CYPRESS 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., April 11.—Spot business 
is rated fair, but continues along the usual line, 
with the expected spring pick-up of demand still 
in the future. The week’s sales volume possibly 
exceeded that of the preceding week, but by @ 
small margin only. Mixed car trade predom- 
inates; prices are reported unchanged and well 
held. 


CHICAGO, April 13.—So far this month the 
cypress volume is below the March turnover. 
This condition is probably brought about by 
the fact that consumers generally stocked up 
for immediate needs last month. However, 
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orders are coming in from retailers and indus- 
trials with a fair degree of regularity. The 
greenhouse trade is still good. Tank stock is 
moving fairly well and there is some shortage 
of dry lumber in thick grades. Prices are 


steady. 


sT. LOUIS, MO., April 11.—Business in red 

cypress reflects a pronounced upward trend. 
Orders are coming through in larger quantities 
than have been forthcoming for months. The 
retail yard trade is most interested, especially 
the dealers in outlying districts. There is not 
much industrial buying. Prices hold steady. 
Yellow cypress demand continues quiet at un- 
changed quotations. Buying in this wood comes 
largely from coffin and box concerns requiring 
jow-grade stock. There is not much call fer 
uppers for the yard trade. 


HEMLOCK 


NEW YORK, April 11.—Western hemlock is 
arriving in limited quantities, but there is ample 
lumber to meet a slow April demand. Many 
items of eastern hemlock are scarce, and prices 
are holding up well. Western hemlock prices 
are also firm, but efforts by mills to boost them 
are meeting with strong resistance. ‘ 


BOSTON, MASS., April 12.—Offerings of east- 
ern hemlock boards are so light that prices are 
being well maintained in the face of slow de- 
mand. Eastern clipped boards are $31@32, 
northern clipped are $31, and random are $29@30. 
Western hemlock has grown firmer, partly due 
to the stiffening of cargo rates. Demand is not 
active, although wholesalers report a quite fair 
volume of orders as compared with what is be- 
ing done in other softwoods, 


WESTERN PINES 


CHICAGO, April 13.—Western pines business 
is improving as the season progresses. Some 
items are broken, notably Nos. 3 and 4 common 
Pondosa pine, and prices are firm. In California 
white pine, the sash and door interests are still 
placing orders for fair amounts, and other con- 
sumers are taking seasonal quantities. Mill 
stocks are broken and prices show a strengthen- 
ing tendency. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., April 11.—Demand 
for pines has been generally sustained. De- 
mand for factory grades is showing a steady 
increase. Rail shipments are above normal, 
export is good and retail business is better than 
for several months. Prices show slight ad- 
vances throughout the industry. Box brought 
a noticeable increase during the week because 
of the fruit crop prospects. 


NEW YORK, April 11.—There is not much 
activity in western pines, except in items that 
are scarce. No. 3 common Pondosa advanced 
50 cents last week, due primarily to shortage 
of stocks. Distributers are also short on 1x12- 
inch No. 3 common Idaho, and some of them 
ae been notified that mills also have poor sup- 
plies. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., April 13.—The western pine 
market maintains a strong tone, both in the 
upper and lower grades. California shop lumber 
is not in large supply at the mills and a good 
Many items are scarce. Stocks of Idaho and 
Oregon mills are also low in some of the prin- 
cipal items, and on these prices have been show- 
ing an advancing tendency. The demand in the 
East is not at all brisk, and there has been a 
tendency among some wholesalers to make con- 
cessions on yard stocks. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., April 12.—The market 
for western pines has shown little change in the 
volume of orders, though prices have lost a 
little strength. Small dimension and finish have 
been in the best demand. There has been a 
‘fair volume of business from industrial consum- 


r REDWOOD 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., April 11.—Orders 
for redwood continue to keep ahead of produc- 
tion, and several mills are becoming under- 
Stocked on certain sizes and grades. Curtail- 
ment is being practiced. Export and rail ship- 
ments are both above normal, and retail busi- 
ness is good. Slight price advances are reported 
Mm individual sizes and grades. 


CHICAGO, April 13.—Consuming interests are 
Well represented in the redwood market, demand 
holding up to seasonable volume. There has 
been an increase in prices of most items in 
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Home Office: 


New York, 350 Madison Ave. 





EXPEDITIOUS SERVICE | 


in shipment of 


Soft - Yellow 


COTTONWOOD 
Oak—Ash—Gum—Elm 


in fact 
All Southern Hardwoods 


Wire or Write 


Turner-Farber-Love Company 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 

New Orleans, Hibernia Bank Bldg. 

Mills at Memphis, Tenn., Leland, Charleston, Tchula, Miss. 


Chicago, 612 North Michigan Ave. 






















Birch 
Maple 
Beech 
Basswood 
Elm 
Norway 
White Pine 
Hemlock 








Quality 


from Quality Timber 
Stack Lumber Co. 


MANISTIQUE, MICHIGAN 


NORTHERN 
HARDWOODS 








A and B grades, due to scarcity of mill stocks, 
and reductions in some of the clear items, to 
bring them more in line with the spread be- 
tween the A grades. Moldings have been ad- 
vanced to some extent, as former prices were 
too low to give a satisfactory return to pro- 


ducers. 
SOUTHERN PINE 


CHICAGO, April 13.—Inquiries for southern 
pine from local consuming interests are more 
numerous than last week, and the volume of 
orders placed is on a fairly satisfactory basis. 
Flooring is moving a little more freely. Rail- 
roads are inquiring for repair material. Prices 
generally are steady on yard and industrial 
items and railroad timbers are strong. Some 
mills report operating only 25 to 50 percent of 
the time on account of water in the woods and 
over logging roads. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., April 11.—Local ob- 
servers find the southern pine situation little 
changed, with bookings of fair volume but rather 
disappointing for the season, and prices about 
“as were.’’ The market continues to lack ‘‘pep.”’ 
Lower grade items continue to lead the call, 


but timbers are probably the strongest single 
item. The buying seems to be largely in small 
lots and frequently there are requests for imme- 
diate shipments. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., April 11.—Continued better- 
ment in southern pine demand is noted, although 
business is not sufficient to justify increased 
prices. Activity is well distributed over the 
consuming territory. Retail yards are the most 
active buyers, ordering mixed cars wanted for 
general spring stocks. Not much industrial ac- 
tivity is noted. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., April 12.—Some of the 
larger producers of southern pine have been 
curtailing at their smaller operations until the 
accumulated surplus stock has been worked off. 
In the last week there has been some softening 
in prices on that account and also because of 
the smaller volume of business offered. Oil 
field demand is good, both for lumber and tim- 
bers. In the last week there has been a slightly 
better call for finish. 


NEW YORK, April 11.—Kiln dried roofers are 
none too plentiful, and prices are firm. Flooring 
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prices are weak, and there is no particular mar- 
ket either for southern or North Carolina pine. 
Other items in southern pine are weak, although 
no recent price cutting has been reported. Ship- 
ments are below normal. 


BOSTON, MASS., April 12.—The southern pine 
trade is still quiet, but distributers have noted 
some improvement since the first of the month. 
There is an excess of selling pressure, and this 
is reflected in prices. Flooring is being offered 
at the following range: B&better rift, 1x4, $73@ 
$84.50; © rift, $55@75; B&better flat, $49.50@65. 
Roofers loek a little firmer, but the full range 
for 8-inch air dried remains at $29.50@31. B& 
better j}-inch partition is being offered at $49.50 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


SEATTLE, WASH., April 9.—Transactions in 
red cedar shingles are small and slow, with a 
tendency toward lower prices. Lack of demand 
is thought to be due to winter hangover in the 





East and Middle West. Washington mills are 
operating at about 80 percent of capacity. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., April 12.—There is 
little business in the red cedar shingle market, 
due largely to the fact that the country trade 
is backward because of the poor condition of 
highways. Clears were being sold at $2.35, and 
stars at about $2.10. Balsam lath prices are 
firm, with forecast that the production will be 
only about 35 percent of last year’s. Merchant- 
able pine lath, 4-foot, has gone from $7.85@7.90 
to $8 in Chicago. Mixed pine lath in cars with 
lumber are moving freely. Straight car business 
is developing slowly. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., April 12.—Shingles is 
one item for which demand has been running 
fairly steady the last three weeks. Volume of 
business is small and prices continue unchanged. 
Demand for lath also has been steady, the west- 
ern pine and redwood mills getting most of the 
orders. Siding demand is fair, with a consider- 











dryer.” 


40th and Holden 

















“Savings in Cost 
in Drying 
our Lumber—” 


“WJE are very pleased to state that the 
Universal Vacuum Dryer which we in- 
stalled several months ago is proving highly | 
satisfactory to us because of the simplicity of | 
its operation and highly successful results ob- | 
tained and considerable savings in cost in 
drying our lumber. 


Geo. H. Temple 
THE MISSOURI HARDWOOD LUMBER CO. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


UNIVERSAL VACUUM DRYER CO. 


UNIVERSAL. 
Vacuum DIRY EIR 





of hardwood lumber of several different thick- 
nesses at one operation. This is a feature not 
often successfully handled by the average | 


| 
| 
“We have successfully dried various kinds | 


Our Universal Vacuum Dryer 
is meeting such favorable expres- 
sions and cutting down drying 
costs for many manufacturers. 

It can do the same for you. 
Write us for details. 


Kansas City, Mo. 









able volume of the orders calling for mixed car 
portions. 


NEW YORK, April 11.—Eastern spruce lath 
have shown little if any improvement in the last 
week. Supplies are abundant and shipments 
continue to arrive, the prevailing price being 
about $6.75. West Coast shingle shipments are 
being curtailed, but all grades are fairly plentj- 
ful and prices have a rather wide range. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., April 11.—Cypress shin- 
gles are seasonably quiet, with some accumula- 
tion at mills in preparation for later activity. 
Cypress lath continue to move fairly well, main. 
ly on mixed car orders. No change of prices is 
reported for either item. 


BOXBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., April 12.—Boxboard distrib- 
uters report fair demand and steady prices. 
Continued curtailment of production and reduc- 
tion of stocks on hand is having a bracing effect 
on the market. Large consumers are placing 
some forward orders, while the small buyers are 
ordering for current requirements only. Round 
edge white pine boxboards, inch, are offered 
at $27@30. 


° CLAPBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., April 12.—Clapboards are 
still moving slowly. Retailers are postponing 
orders until building is more active. Yard stocks 
are now light, but are adequate for the current 
demand. Quotations on the light offerings of 
eastern spruce and white pine clapboards are’ 
firm. Some bargains are offered in clapboards 
from the West Coast, but the general tendency 
of prices is firmer. 


LUMBER TRANSPORTATION 


Division 4 Rulings 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 11.—The joint sixth- 
class rate of 41.5 cents a hundred pounds charged 
on two carloads of lumber shipped from Burk’s 
Falls, Ont., to Pontiac, Mich., Jan. 11 and 12, 
1924, was inapplicable. The joint commodity rate 
of 33 cents in effect at the time to Owosso, Mich., 
to which Pontiac is directly intermediate, should 
have been applied. This is the finding of Division 
4 of the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
Docket No. 18,107—Strable Lumber & Salt Co. vs. 
Canadian National Railways et al. Complainant 
manufactures and sells lumber at Saginaw, Mich. 
Refund of the overcharges is directed.. Complain- 
ant also attacked the reasonableness of the 23-cent 
rate. Division 4 finds this rate not unreasonable. 


Combination Rate on Lumber 


In Docket No. 18,248—Kroehler Manufacturing 
Co. vs. Canadian National Railways et al.—Divi- 
sion 4 finds that the sixth-class rate of 54 cents a 
hundred pounds applied on a carload of lumber 
shipped from Sundridge, Ont., March 3, 1923, to 
Naperville, Ill., was unreasonable to the extent 
that it exceeded a combination rate of 39 cents in 
effect at the time made up of 34 cents to. Chicago 
and 5 cents beyond. Division 4 awards $87 repa- 
ration with interest. Commissioner Woodlock dis- 
sented on the ground of lack of jurisdiction in the 
commission to pass upon the Canadian end of the 
haul. Complainant manufactures and sells furni- 
ture at Naperville. 


Carload Rates on Piling 


Division 4 finds that the combination rate of 
22.5 cents a hundred pounds applied on a carload 
of piling shipped from Minong, Wis., to Dakota, 
Minn., was inapplicable and that a rate of 11 cents 
should have been charged. This ruling was handed 
down in No. 18,033—Finch Bros. (Duluth, Minn.) 
vs. Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Rail- 
way Co. et al. Refund of the overcharge is di- 
rected. Division 4 says: 

“It is well settled that where no routing is pro- 
vided in a tariff the rates therein will apply over 
all routes of the participating carriers. If de- 
fendants desired to restrict the application of the 
11-cent rate they had it in their power to do so by 
plain language.” 

Southern Hardwood Rates to Canadian Points 


The rate on lumber in carloads from Nashville, 
Tenn., to Toronto, Ont.,, while not unreasonable, 
was and is unduly preferential and unduly preju- 
dicial to the extent that it exceeded or may 
exceed the rate from Chattanooga. This is the 
finding of Division 4 in Docket No. 18,204—Farris 
Hardwood Lumber Co. et al. vs. Louisville & Nash- 
ville Railroad Co. et al. The carriers are directed 
to remove the undue prejudice on or before May 
25. Sixty days are allowed for the filing of an 
appropriate petition for further hearing with re- 
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spect to the fact and amount of damages sus- 
tained. John B. Ranson & Co. joined in the com- 


Jaint. 
P Rates on Cedar Poles 


Division 1 in a decision in Docket No. 17,461— 
L. D. McFarland Co. vs. Great Northern Railway 


Co. et al.—finds that the rate of 79 cents a hun- 


dred pounds charged on two shipments of cedar 
poles, one triple carload and one double carload, 
from Sand Point, Idaho, to Shingle Springs, Calif., 
was and for the future will be unreasonable to 
the extent that it exceeded or may exceed 71 cents. 
Complainant is directed to comply with the pro- 
yisions of Rule V. 


Railway Equipment and Supplies 

In the latest issue of Railway Age, inquiries 
for railway cars are reported as follows: 

Illinois Central, 4,000 to 5,000 freight cars; 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, 500 box cars 
and 300 coal cars; New York Central, contemplates 
purchase of about 4,500 freight cars, including 
flat ears and 30 caboose cars. 


Revenue Freight Loading Data 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 13.—Loading of reve- 
nue freight for the week ended April 2 totaled 
992,745 cars, according to reports filed today by 
the carriers. This was an increase of 64,442 cars 
above the corresponding week last year and an in- 
crease of 69,345 cars over the corresponding week 
in 1925. Compared with the preceding week this 
year, however, the total for the week of April 2 
was a decrease of 16,143 cars. 

While loading of miscellaneous freight showed 
an increase of nearly 14,000 cars over the preced- 
ing week this year, there was a decrease of 31,814 
in the number of cars loaded with coal. This de- 
crease in coal loadings was due to a number of 
factors which included, beginning on April 1, the 
strike of bituminous miners in the union fields to- 
gether with the fact that that day was also a holi- 
day among the mine workers. 

Coal loading for the week of April 2 totaled 175,- 
176 cars, an increase of 18,259 cars over the same 
week last year and 42,177 cars over the correspond- 
ing week in 1925. 

Grain and grain products loading totaled 37,957 
cars, an increase of 325 cars over the corresponding 
week last year and 3,590 cars above the same week 
in 1925. The western districts alone, grain and 
grain products loading totaled 23,417, an increase 
of 1,758 cars over the same week last year. 

Live stock loading amounted to 26,873 cars, an 
increase of 5,509 cars above the same week last 
year and 3,038 cars above the corresponding week 
in 1925. In the western districts alone, live stock 
loading totaled 20,305 cars, an increase of 4,645 
cars over the same week last year. 

Forest products loading totaled 70,877 cars, 2,538 
cars below the same week last year and 8,709 cars 
under the same week in 1925. 


Timber Land Sales 


LITTLE Rock, ARK., April 11.—Pitts & Ludlow, 
of Jonesboro, have purchased a tract of timber 
from R. H. MeWilliams, east of Gillett, which will 
provide about 7,000,000 feet of oak, cypress and 
tupelo gum. Timber rights on 400 acres near 
Knobel were sold recently by Raley & Ashbaugh, 
of Corning, to J. E. Owens, of Peach Orchard. Mr. 
Owens will move his mill to the tract and begin 
operations soon. 


EVERETT, WASH., April 9.—A sale of timber, com- 
prising more than 3,000,000 feet of yellow fir, 
cedar and hemlock, appraised at $10,827, will be 
conducted here May 3, by John Haugen, county 
auditor. At the same time forty acres of state- 
owned land in section ?3-27-5 appraised at $32,- 
000, will be offered at public sale. 





Hymeneal 


_ WYNN-LE ROY. Harley L. Wynn, engaged 
in the wholesale lumber business at Rockville, 
Ind., and Miss Willa LeRoy of Danville, IIL, 
were married the afternoon of April 2 in the 
parsonage of the Methodist church at Danville 
with the Rev. T. N. Ewing officiating. Mr. 
Wynn was formerly associated with the Western 
Brick Co. of Danville and is a graduate of the 
Danville high school. 


DOWNER-HAYDEN. I. Frank Downer, vice 
President of the Hallack & Howard Lumber Co., 
of Denver, Colo., and Mrs. Lewis A. Hayden 
were married March 21 at the Church of the 
Ascension, in that city by Rev. Henry Foster. 
Mrs. Downer is a graduate of Wellesley College 
and very promnient in Denver society. 


WARWICK-MAC RITCHIE. <A. T. Warwick, 
lumber dealer of Ridgetown, Ont., was recently 
united in marriage to Miss A. MacRitchie, of 
Ridgetown, Mr. Warwick is a son of T. C. 
Warwick, of Blenheim. 





























Showing how we hand split rungs right out of Oak, 
Ash or Hickory logs and then hand shave them for 
the higher grades of famous 


Babcock Spruce Ladders 


Remember we pay the freight—Send for catalog. 


The W. W. Babcock Co., Bath, New York | 
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When their frail plane rose 
from the sands of Kill Devil 
Beach, S. C., and remained 
in the air for fifty-nine sec- 
onds, the Wright Brothers, 
pioneers in aeronautics, 
achieved the first successful 
flight in history. 


That was in 1903. For 
nearly half a century before 
that, the Nicholson and 
Black Diamond trade marks 
had stood for pioneer 


OL 
Sy Providence Factory 


U S A. Nicholson File Co. 


(TRADE MARK! 





we ' 


In The Air For Almost A Minute 


achievements in the history 
of file making. 


From our factories have al- 
ways come saw files to serve 
the needs created by the 
rapid march of the lumber 
industry. Saw files bearing 
the Nicholson and Black 
Diamond trade marks have 
become indispensable to 
lumbermen because of their 
dependability, sharpness 
and long life. 


NICHOLSON FILE CO. 
Providence, R.1., U.S.A. 


—a File for Every Purpose 


geen 
Philadelphia Factory 
G. & H. Barnett Co. 
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Advertisements will be inserted in 
this department at the following rates. 
25 cents a line for one week. 

45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 

60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 

75 cents a lime for four consecutive weeks. 

Eight words of ordinary length make one 
line. Count in signature. 

Heading counts as two lines. 

No Gees except the heading can be ad- 

m a 


Remittances to accompany the order. 
No extra charge for copies of paper 
containing advertisement. Copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednes- 
day morning in order to secure inser- 
tion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 




















WARREN-HUCKINS COMPANY 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
ARCHITECTURAL WOODWORK 
Estimator-salesman-detailer. Have an opening for man 
not over 35 experienced in Cost Book A estimating, sell- 
ing and detailing custom millwork, willing to start on 
small pay. 
We occasionally have vacancies for highly skilled bench 
and machine men, not over forty-five. 
Modern plant, individual electric drive. 
cellent working and living conditions. 
Qualified men seeking improvement and permanent po- 
sitions and willing to submit their history and refer- 
ences may write for enrollment blank. 


Open shop. Ex- 





WELL LOCATED MILL IN GOOD 
Wholesale and retail district in Eastern Washington, 
wishes to establish the unity of their employees, office 
manager, retail sales manager, plant engineer and pro- 
duction manager etc. Must take financial interest. 
Fully secured and returnable to you if not suited or 
you don’t make good. Ideal living conditions and good 
wages. 


Address “A. 16,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—SALESM 
On a commission basis to sell N. O. Pine, yellow pine 
and cypress lumber. Prefer experienced salesmen with 
established trade located anywhere in Va., W. Va, 
Md., Pa., N. J., N. ¥., Conn. and Mass. 
Address CLYDE EBY, New Bern, N, ¢ 


FOR EASTERN OHIO 
One who knows retail trade intimately and has thorough 
knowledge of Inland Empire products, yellow pine ang 
West Coast lumber. Salary and bonus basis. State age 
experience, salary expected. 
Address **G. 127,’’ care American Lumberman. 


SALESMAN WANTED 

Good opportunity for salesman, experience in Chicago 
Hardwood Consuming trade. References requested, 
CHICAGO WAREHOUSE LUMBER CO., 1737 N. Kildare 
Ave., Chicago. 


WANTED—A LIVE WIRE SALESMAN 
To cover Pittsburgh and surrounding territory, selling 
either long lengths or packed hardwood interior finish, 
THE BOYCE LUMBER CO., 
New Philadelphia, Ohio. 


WANTED—PROFIT SHARING SALESMEN 
Men with retail experience to sell complete line lumber 
and millwork to contractor and manufacturer, Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, Ohio. . 
Address ‘“‘EXPERIENCE.”’ care American Lumberman, 




















WANTED A MAN TO FILL POSITION 
As superintendent of our hardwood flooring mill. Must 
be experienced handling help, grinding knives, operating 


dry kilns. Give full particulars, experience, etc. in 
letter. 
Address ““A. 22,’ care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—SUPERINTENDENT 
A man who can do detailing and billing. Able to handle 
men and get production in a high grade special millwork 
plant. State age, experience and salary first letter. 
Address ‘“‘W. 109,"’ care American Lumberman. 








GOOD SENSIBLE SAWYER 
Sober, able bodied, right or left hand, push feed push 


nigger, will take job as mill Foreman. Best reference. 
Address “A. 33,"’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED 
Clear, straight grained second growth hickory, cedar, 
yew or osage orange in 6 foot lengths, 1 inch thick, 
1 inch or more wide. Also spruce or cedar suitable for 
arrows. 
Address 





“A. 35,°’ care American Lumberman. 





YOU SEE THESE ADVERTISEMENTS 


Why not place your ad in the classified department of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN? When you want em- 
ployment advertise in the paper that reaches the people. 





HOUSE BILL SALES MANAGER 
competent to handle a sales force of fifteen salesmen 
and a plan service and estimating department selling 


complete guaranteed quantities of lumber, millwork, 
building materials, paints and hardware necessary to 
construct a home, or to sell complete homes to be built 
through customer contractors. Give histery of expe- 
rience and names of companies employed by. 

Address “A. 2,"" care American Lumberman. 


WANTED 
First class shipping clerk familiar with grading and 
manufacture of yellow pine for large modern mill in 
Mississippi. In first letter give complete details, age, 
experience with whom, if now employed, where, com- 
pensation wanted, when can report, size of family if 
any, any additional information, to enable us form prompt 
opinion. All replies confidential. 

Address “A. 7,’’ care American Lumberman. 
Al MAN EXPERIENCED IN 

Sash and door estimating and selling with aptitude for 
accounting and system can establish and own perma- 
nent profitable business clearing from $350 to $650 per 








month. No competition. No investment. Write now for 
free information. 
Address “P. 115,."" care American Lumberman. 





YOUNG MAN AS MANAGER OF COMPANY 
Building garages and small cottages, also retail yard. 
Must have financial ability, experience with contracting 





and simple blueprints. Location near Chicago. Won- 
derful chance for right man with ability and vision. 
Give experience, age and present salary. 

Address “*W. 104." care American Lumberman. 
WANTED: THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED 
Planing mill supt. to take over operation of mill for 
established wholesale and retail lumber company in Los 
Angeles. Guaranteed salary and share of profits. Re- 
quires investment of $5,000 which is fully secured. 

Reply fully. 
Address “*S. 126."" care American Lumberman. 





CALIFORNIA WHITE PINE BUYER WANTED 
Large wholesaler employing fifteen salesmen in Central 
and Eastern States desires to form a connection with 
commission buyer to place orders for California white 
pine, white fir, etc. 

Address “‘W. 121," care American Lumberman. 


WANTED: 

Man familiar with box manufacturing business. One 

who can take charge of a small factory and quote 

prices on boxes. 
Address 





“A. 4,."" care American Lumberman. 





EXPERIENCED LADY 
Lumber dictaphone operator. Capable of figuring in- 
voices and assisting on books. 
Address ““W. 114,’’ care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—MACHINIST 


For sawmill and railroad work. Must have all around 
experience. Permanent position, steady work. 
MENOMINEE BAY SHORE LBR. CO., 
Soperton, Wis. 


WANTED—FIRST CLASS BAND AND 
Circular saw filer, one who thoroughly understands 
hammering, rolling, grinding and swaging of band saws. 
Middle aged, married man preferred. Address HUTCH- 
INS LUMBER & STORAGE COMPANY, Blue Island, III. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED MILLWRIGHT 
On electric driven machines. Must be capable of tak- 
od care of motors as well as machinery and steam fit- 
ting. 
Address 








“A. 14,’’ care American Lumberman. 





Fine fir, free from flaws, faultless, 
firm, faithful, furnishes fine fences 
for farmers. 


H. F. Bowman, Saginaw, Mich. 
Try for a Prize by sending in yours. 
See Particulars on page 65. 





WANTED—SALESMAN, 
Now employed by wholesale lumber company. 
man who has good position and an established trade. 
Large wholesaler maintaining offices in Portland, Ore- 
gon; Spokane, Washington, and Meridian, Mississippi, 
will offer an attractive position—drawing account and 


Prefer 


percentage of profits. Want to place men particularly 
in Indiana, Maryland, New York, New Jersey and New 
England. 

Address ““H. 116,"" care American Lumberman. 


OUR ARGO YARD, DOING BUSINESS IN 
Lyons, Berwyn, La Grange and that northwestern coun- 
try is in need of a lumber salesman. While it is princi- 
pally a salesman we want, yet he must also understand 
the lumber and millwork business thoroughly. The sal- 
ary we offer at this point will only be measured by his 


ability. 
WALTER H. SCHENK COMPANY. 
6601 South Central Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


COMMISSION SALESMAN ATTENTION 
Sell our ‘‘Mothdoom’’ Tennessee aromatic red cedar 
closet lining as a side line. Plenty of sales available. 
We pay a very liberal commission. 
THE M. B. FARRIN LUMBER CO., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


COMMISSION SALESMEN 
West Ooast manufacturer and wholesaler, long estab- 
lished, highest rating, wants reliable representatives. 











High-class references required and given. Exclusive 
territory. 
Address “T. 104," care American Lumberman. 





Faulty fir forfeits firm faith for 
finely finished furniture. 


Myrtle Thompson, Hammond, La. 
Try for a Prize by sending in yours. 
See Particulars on page 65. 





MILLWORK ESTIMATOR—SALESMAN 
Twenty years’ experience stock and special work, in- 
cluding large plan jobs, office managing, purchasing and 


factory supervision. Successful manager. Good sales- 
man, Cost bureau experience. 
Address ““S. 180,’ care American Lumberman. 


EXPERIENCED WEST COAST LUMBERMAN 
Now in charge of Coast department, supervising sales 
and purchases of fir, spruce, cedar, Pondosa and Idaho 
white pine, California white and sugar pine for large 
eastern wholesaler, wishes to make change, effective 
May ist. Five years’ mill experience, ten years’ eastern 
sales experience, selling all trade (sash and door plants, 
industrial, yards etc.), from Mississippi River east. 
Have established trade and mill connections. Will con- 
sider salary or profit sharing basis. Location either 
East or Coast. Highest reference; if interested 

Address *“*T. 108,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED STEADY AND PERMANENT 
Position as superintendent or sawmill foreman. Am a 
thorough mechanic, have built several mills and run 
same in various capacities and know their working in 
every detail, both construction and operating. Have 
had some foreign experience. Am of middle age, a good 
mixer and strictly sober. 

ddress “S. 106,’"’ care American Lumberman. 


WANT JOB BY 
First class band and circular saw filer. Log or resaw. 
ddress “S. 128.’ care American Lumberman. 


WHO WANTS A MANAGER? 
Thirteen years’ experience, estimating, buying sell- 
ing, general management. Good collector. Age 32, mar- 
ried. Available at once. 
Address “Pp. 107,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—BY YOUNG MAN JOB 
With hardwood manufacturer as bookkeeper or payroll 
clerk. Have college education and five years’ expe- 
rience. Oan do anything demanded by the ordinary 
hardwood companies in the office line. Present employer 
as reference. Good habits and willing to work. 
Address “A. 5,’’ care American Lumberman. 


A THOROUGH YELLOW PINE LUMBERMAN. 
Wants position as general superintendent or outside 
superintendent of plant, having had over twenty years’ 
experience in sawmilling. Several years in each depart- 
ment. Am at present employed. Have good reasons for 
wanting to change. 

Address “A. 6,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED POSITION—SALESMAN 
Have wide acquaintance and travel experience in Ohio, 
New York, Pennsylvania, West Virginia. Production 
always good. Cypress, pine, hardwoods, western lum- 
ber. Capable sales manager. 
Address SALESMAN, 504 Marshall Bldg., Cleveland, 0. 


MR. EMPLOYER 
Band sawyer desires position, energetic, trustworthy 
man of proven ability, character and habits. Reference, 
J. C. Love Lbr. Co., Mt. Vernon, Ga. Address IRA M. 
PHILLIPS, 38 Free St., Fredonia, N. Y. 


POSITION WANTED—MANAGER 
11 years’ experience; retail lumber contracting, esti- 
mating, buying, selling, general management. Available 
at once. Age 32. Married. 
Address “T. 103,’’ care American Lumberman. 


RETAIL LUMBERMAN 
Desires position as assistant manager, or manager of 
a small yard. Can invest. 
Address “W. 108,’’ care American Lumberman. 


HARDWOOD LUMBER INSPECTOR. 
Wants steady position with large, up-to-date concern; 
25 years’ experience shipping and receiving hardwood 
lumber. Address JOS. I. SMITH, care Capital Hotel, 
Louisville, Ky. 
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WANTED—POSITION 
As Band or Gang saw filer. Nine years’ experience. 





Write J. C. SMITH, 312 Waldo St., Marquette, Mich. 








